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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


THE great powers are not yet plunged into a general war; the 
kingdoms of the continent are not yet turned into republics, and the 
British Empire is not yet revolutionized ; but the time for all will come. 
At this moment Europe presents the most singular anomaly ; all safe on 
the surface, and all notoriously hollow below it ; the standing armies of 
the continent augmented and augmenting ; horse, foot, and dragoons, the 
universal produce, yet every cabinet protesting its most profound reliance 
on peace; discontent in every nation, and dread on every throne, yet 
all professing the utmost complacency ; and the spirit of overthrow 
sharpening and strengthening by circles of longitude and latitude, yet 
no explosion, or none which has not been speedily extinguished by a few 
gensdarmes, or the march of a troop of Austrian hussars. 

The changes of France, Belgium, and Poland are of a higher character, 
and already belong to history. 

The Poles have certainly made a most extraordinary and most honour- 
able campaign. To have even dared to think of rising against Russia 
was a conception of heroism. Europe was already either trembling at 
the colossal power of Russia, or preparing to summon its whole strength 
to resist it. The remotest corner of the continent, a year ago, would have 
dreaded to hear that a Russian army was on its march, let its direction 
be where it would; while Poland, a broken state, depressed in its 
resources, with all its public employments in Russian hands, with Russian 
armies equal to the invasion of Europe on its borders, with Russian 
troops and governors in its bosom, had the gallantry to rise, defy the 
danger, in which every eye must have contemplated utter ruin, and face 
the incalculable military force of the oppressor on his own frontier. It 
did more ; with every bond of its administration cast loose, it formed a 
government, reconciled parties, and wisely and vigorously conducting its 
energies in a period when we might have expected nothing but treachery, 
timidity, inexperience, and confusion, presented to Russia a popular 
force equal to contest with its most distinguished generals and its most 
victorious and disciplined troops in the field. It is impossible to confound 
those noble efforts with the frenzy and riot of revolution. Poland has 
exhibited none of the features which have characterized the triumphs of 
democracy from the beginning of the world. It has confiscated no pro- 
perty of the helpless and unoffending, it has driven none of its people 
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into exile ; it has filled no dungeons, it has erected no scaffolds. It has 

summoned the strength of the country to rise in a generous attempt ; and 

if ever oppression and treachery justified such a rising, it was then, against 

a power which had no right of possession but the sword, and no hold on 
egiance but the chain. 

Poland has succeeded miraculously ; for, three months ago, when it 
was announced that the Russian armies were marching upon Warsaw, 
the cause was universally declared to be lost ; military men declared on 
all hands, that the first conflict must shatter the Polish levies to pieces ; 
and politicians looked for no hope of saving the people from massacre, 
but in the immediate submission and final servitude of the country. Yet 
the ruin which was to have swept Poland from the list of nations in 
December, has not yet fallen in June. 

The struggle is still sustained, and if some of her detached armies 
have been driven off the field by the force of an empire which boasts of 
half a million of men under arms, the main body still continues entire, 
the government is unshaken, the capital is unattacked, and the spirit 
of the country is as resolute as ever. 

But the Poles have wisely not been insensible to the aspect which 
their contest must assume in the eyes of foreign states. They have sent 
deputies to the principal powers, and have seconded their representa- 
tions by natural and manly addresses. In an appeal to Europe by the 
Secretary of State at Warsaw; after declaring that the capital and the 
whole right bank of the Vistula had been cleared from the enemy, he 
claims the recognition of the rights of Poland, in language full of the 
eloquence of reason. “ If,” he says, “ Belgium, which never ranked 
among states,—if Greece, whose political existence has been annihilated 
for ages,—have obtained, among all the uncertainty of war, the recogni- 
tion of their independence, I ask if Poland have not stronger grounds for 
her pretensions,—that Poland, whose national existence, extinguished for 
a moment, revives with so much vigour, sustains itself with so much 
energy, and at the price of so many sacrifices,—that Poland, which, alone 
and without aid, has dared to combat with the Giant of the North, and 
has already overthrown the illusion of his power.” The argument has 
received a noble confirmation from the swords of the people. One of 
the comments upon this is equal to the original. “ If,” says the Polish 
Statesman, “ it may be urged in the forceful language of the secretary, 
in opposition to this, that Russia, that power so redoubtable to all Eu- 
rope, can, even after a desperate contest, reduce us to submission, and 
pacify, by exterminating us; the peace of slavery—the peace of the 
tomb—a peace of such a nature as to excite a terrible war on the first 
favourable opportunity—can such a peace meet the noble and dignified 
intentions of the European Powers?” 

It can never be the policy of England, nor of any wise and honest 
nation, to interfere in every petty quarrel of foreigners. But if ever 
there was a ground for intervention, itis here. We see a nation of brave 
men, rising against a sullen slavery, and defying it with a vigour in the 
field, utterly disproportioned to its resources, and matched by nothing 
but its determination to be free from the unrighteous yoke of a barbarian 
oppressor. On this sight it is impossible for any being who has a heart 
in his bosom to look without the strongest sympathy. Hitherto this 
sympathy has been inert ; it has limited itself to words, and neither the 
remonstrances of England nor the menaces of France will check Russia 
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in its deyastation.. But the cause of patriotism should do all things but 
despair. .The history of all the great trials of national patriotism has 
teemed with extraordinary changes, and in the. moment when the 
strength of man seems air, and the hope of valour and fidelity seems 
undone, the arm of a mightier than man interposes, and vindicates the 
justice of heaven. 

Belgium still exhibits the disasters of an unsettled administration ; and 
nothing could be easier than to point out the blunders, and detail the 
miseries which the Belgian insurrection has brought upon the people of 
Brussels. But let the truth be told: the Belgians have acoom pls 
their chief object, and we must learn our principles of justice in some 
new school, before we question its justice. They hated the governmen} 
ofa Dutchman. They were given over to it by the allies in the moment 
of irresistible victory. We have never been told that the will of the 
nation was consulted in the transfer. If it were, the secret has escaped 
Europe. The Belgians, whether injured in their actual interests, or 
offended in their feelings, or simply uneasy under a foreign government 
which they had not chosen for themselves, threw off the yoke. What 
man will decide that a Dutchman could be the only legitimate sovereign 
of Flemings? We must, at least, hear his reasons, before we can acknow- 
ledge their validity. 

In the mean time Belgium is consolidating. Trade is returning to the 
towns: agriculture is prospering in the country. The luxuriance of a 
soil, which has endured more of the havoc of war, than all Europe be- 
sides ; and yet has always overpowered its traces almost at the moment, 
by the extraordinary fertility of the land, and the matchless industry of 
the people, is already working its effects ; and unless a most unhappy 
concurrence of misfortunes shall make Belgium a prize to be contested 
for by France, Prussia, and Holland, another year will see it, as it has 
been for many an age, the most flourishing portion of Europe. In Italy 
and its insurrections all has been failure. There was no 2. no sum- 
mons to the dead spirit of the peninsula. <A figure of Italian freedom 
was dressed up, but it was not in the means of those who displayed it, 
to breathe life into its nostrils. Insurrection was paraded from city 
to city with a ragged band of poissardes and profligates dancing round 
its car. It was punchinello in arms; the first Austrian drum put the 
whole political shew to flight, their shewmen were pat into irons, and 
their insurrection hung in effigy. No Italian Revolution will ever be 
decisive, without the aid of a foreign force. Italy is priest-ridden, and 
therefore immoral, indolent, and nerveless. The limbs steeped in idle- 
ness will never bear the weight of armour. The mind clouded by super- 
stition can never discover those principles of liberty, which, like the sun, 
are always in existence, and always ready to pour life and brightness 
on nations, when thecloud is taken away. The only hope for the Italian 
is in some great shock which shall break open the walls of the dungeon 
built by his own hands, some sweeping invasion which shall first over- 
whelm his oppressors, and then, by the example and necessity of the time, 
rouse him to moral courage. It is in no contempt of a people who once 
led the way in all that was great in arts and arms, and to whom Europe 
has been twice indebted for its civilization, that we say, the cause of 
Italy is hopeless, but in some general and mighty change of Europe ; 
some new and vast subversion of the old habits and policy of the conti- 
nent, some moral deluge which, after utterly sweeping away and punish- 
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ing the guilt and superstition of the past, may retire, leaving the soil 
impregnated for a new race of opinions, habits, and knowledge, a revived 
creation. 

In Portugal an act of manly policy has distinguished the British 
government. Diselaiming all desire to see England interfering in the 
private quarrels of foreigners, and esteeming the rights of Don Miguel 
and Don Pedro as equally beneath the public concern, it is a matter of 
high policy. that the name of Englishman should be held as a protection 
wherever it is heard, against the caprice, extortion, or violence of foreign 
kings. The seizure of English merchants, and still more, the insults to 
the persons of English subjects, demanded the direct interference of our 
govermnent. Cromwell raised his name highest among sovereigns by 
this wise and unhesitating protection of the Englishman in all parts of 
the globe. Against the justice due to his people, under whatever capa- 
city, he suffered no consideration, however grave, to interfere. In Lon- 
don, Don Pantaleon de Saa, the Portuguese ambassador’s brother, had, 
in some personal irritation, drawn his sword and slew a man in the 
street. This would have been nothing in Portugal. So, the murderer 
turned on his heel, and walked to the ambassador’s house, where he 

‘would have been safe in any other country of Europe. Cromwell 
instantly demanded him. The ambassador pleaded his privilege, 
threatened Cromwell with the vengeance of his government, and refused 
to give him up. A troop of soldiers were sent, who dragged the cri- 
minal from the ambassador's house. He was found guilty, and in scorn 
of all remonstrances from the foreigner, was hanged in front of the 
Exchange, amid the acclamations of the people. From this time forth 
there were no more stabbings by Dons in London. 

This was the great sovereign who declared that “ he knew no ambas- 
sador like a man of war ;’ and who would have sent the whole navy of 
England, at an hour's notice, to batter the King of Portugal’s ce 
about his ears for an injury to one of his nation. Whatever may be 
our general opinions of the Whig government, we give them full credit 
for following the maxim of the Protector. With the faithlessness of 
foreigners, who can. get absolution for every lie, diplomacy is but the 
art of delay and deception. The only point worth ascertaining is the 
extent of material injury, and the only diplomatist who wastes no time, 
and can be neither tricked nor sent back with his errand, is a seventy- 
four. The man of war is the true ambassador of England. 

Don Miguel, by the mission of no formal embassy, sent to write inter- 
minable despatches, and demand interviews, and exhibit its laced uniforms 
at levees and balls, but of a simple consul, seconded by the simple 
presence of a squadron of the line, has been compelled to do what 
justice would have done at once—to make a full apology for the inso- 
lence, to release the property seized by him, to dismiss the tools which 
he employed in those insolences, and to make atonement to the English 
individuals in whose instance he had dared to offend the majesty of the 
empire, 

Spain is still lethargic, or giving signs of life only in the occasional 
struggles of some partizan, too rude to be reckoned among political 
instruments, and too feeble to work any public change. The priesthood, 
the most sullen, stern, and imperious of all that bear the impress of 
popery, are still masters of the land ; the nobility are cyphers, the army 
is a nonentity, the scholars are monks, and the banditti seem to be the 
only representatives of the national vigour. 
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France is what she was in the last days of Louis the Fifteenth ; ‘gay, 
poor and restless; dancing at fétes du Roi, and dreaming at once of 
universal monarchy, and of universal revolution ; of realizing the vision 
of matehless power which the wizard Napoleon summoned from the 
grave of the Republic, and of enjoying the full feast of democracy, 
without its drunkenness, riot and blood. 

The popularity of Louis-Philippe, and the new moderation of his 
ministry, have hitherto kept down this passion for change, but the cha- 
racter of a people is not within the hands of kings or ministers. France 
doves the prizes of war, and disregards their terrible purchase.. A few 
years of peace will cover over the ruins left by the Revolution, and 
then will revive the old national desire of aggrandizement. With the 
finest soil, the most numerous population, and the most fortunate and 
central position in Europe, France will covet some barren fragment of 
Germany, some desert rock in the Mediterranean, or some nest of pesti- 
lence in the West Indies ; and for this glory she will waste more trea- 
sure than would have covered her territory with canals, and more lives 
than would have turned every barren league from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees inte a garden. 

The partizans of the exiled government occasionally murmur. A few 
old priests in the provinces, cankered with prejudice, or embittered by 
finding that sectarian violence and kingly persecution are no longer the 
law of France, exhibit a ridiculous opposition to the government, and 
vaunt the virtues of the Bourbons. But the day of the Bourbon dynasty 
is over. They exhibited none of the qualities essential to government. 
They might have been suffered in the dark ages, when the monk was 
the monarch, and the monarch the monk ; when the people were beasts 
ef burthen, and the man who wore the diadem was occasionally the 
demon, and occasionally the god. But the race was burned out. The 
mild virtues of Louis the Sixteenth were caricatured by the sensual 
impotence of his successor, as the haughty tyranny of Louis the Four- 
teenth was burlesqued by the shallow and capricious violence of Charles 
the Tenth. But their history has closed. ‘The famous “ ordonnances” 
were an insult which no nation could endure, and hope to be accounted 
among the brave, the rational, or the free. ‘The audacity of the three- 
fold declaration, that the liberty of the press was abolished, that the 
parliament was at an end, and that the rights and privileges of the 
electors were to be revised by the will of the minister, was even less an 
injury than a challenge—less a violation of the charter than a summons 
to every man in France to protest against arbitrary power, and by his 
resistance vindicate the general character of human nature. The claim 
of the Bourbons is buried in a grave from which there is no resur- 
rection. 

We come now to a topic of the highest interest to ourselves, and by 
implication, to the world—the state of England. The great party whic 
had so long controlled the councils of England is utterly overthrown. 
For the first time during a hundred yéars, Whiggism is completely trium- 
phant, and Toryism is utterly defeated. The offices of government have 
been stormed, and all public power is in the hands of Whiggism. But 
it has achieved the more formidable victory over the nation—all po- 
pular power is in its hands, and for the first time since the Hanover 
succession, the leader of the mob and the leader of the ministry are 
the same: The deliberations of the Crown and Anchor are now but the 
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echoes of the deliberations in Downing-street, and the ancient extra. 
vagance of Palace-yard finds itself embodied in the Reform Bill of the 
Cabinet. , 

We are still sceptical (and it is from honour to the Ministers’ under« 
standing and habits) as to his sincerity in offering that Bill to the nation, 
It has hitherto been held up only as the promise, the extorted promise, 
of party. The parliamentary demand of modification in one of its most 
essential principles was acceded to with even more than diplomatic cour- 
tesy, and yet the facility of Lord Jolin Russell was not put on but by per- 
mission. We may look for other modifications to render it palatable, not 
merely to the Commons, but to the Peers ; the Ministers’ order may make 
not the least of his considerations, and it may be his policy to place the 
Bill, like Esop’s husband of two wives, between the ancient peerage, who 
will pluck out all the obnoxious black hairs, and the young radicalism 
which will pluck out all the white, until it finally comes before the world 
stripped of all source of contention, and in all the baldness of a measure 
disclaimed and abandoned alike by all. But in this object, even his 
knowledge of the absurdity of parties may, for once, be deceived ; his 
new House of Commons may be restive ; it may refuse to be whipped at 
one time and curbed at another, even by so skilful a charioteer. If it 
resist, he is undone. 

But in all this nothing can be more amusing (we may have another 
name in store for it) than the change of opinion in public men (and _ for 
this too we may have another name). First, we have the Field-marshal 
deploring his own measure, actually ratting from himself, and declaiming 
with penitential tears, the true penitence of a prostrate Minister, on his 
regret for the ‘« Atrocious measure of 1829.” “ He finds that it has not 
produced the consequences which he had expected from it,” and the hint 
is, of course, to be taken, that if he were carried on the shoulders of 
reviving Toryism into office again, he would work miracles, pacify 
Ireland, muzzle O’Connell, and purify England into the love of his 
cabinet ; but his Grace only wastes his eloquence. In the worst ex- 
tremity, Toryism will not try him again. Like his own sentence on Peel, 
a sentence pregnant with the supreme gall of overweening pride, “ That 
gentleman has put an end to his political existence.” The field-marshal 
has branded exclusion upon his own brow, and to power he must bid 
farewell for ever. 

But is it not incomparable to hear the.subordinate himself performing 
magnanimity, and, within the month, getting by heart the following sen- 
timent.—* To use the words of Mr. Fox, I should consider myself as ‘a 
traitor to my king, a traitor to my country, a traitor to my own consci- 
ence,’ if I did not prefer the maintenance of the constitution to a weak 
subserviency to popular opinion, and if I did not protect the real interests 
and privileges of the people against attempts to call that popular excite- 
ment into exercise, the very vehemence of which is one of my arguments 
against the present measure.” 

And this from Sir R. Peel, Catholic-question-Peel. Shade of Demo- 
critus, where do you sleep ! 

But, to come to another penitent. Every man who has looked over 
the history of the prosecutions of opinion during the late Ministry, must 
be familiar with the memory of Sir James Scarlett.. Yet within, the 
month, on Mr. Calcraft’s saying of statements contained in the Times, 
“If they were libels so scandalous that it was impossible to pass them 
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over in silence, the Attorney-General was the’ proper person to ‘take 
the matter in hand and prosecute them (cries of “no, no, from’ the 
opposition benches).” Who cried No, no? Was it Sir James Scarlett ? 
Gould it be the independent member for “ fortunate Maldon,” who now 
declares “ he has nothing to gain, and nothing to suffer, by the opinions 
he delivers, and neither expects to lose or to retain his seat by the vote 
he’should give?” But what is so graceful as a repentant sinner ? 

Mr. Calcraft himself, who had the honour of deciding the second 
reading by his vote, and who has thenceforth obtained the happy cogno- 
men of number one; exhibited the same striking and instant illumination 
of the darkness of many a long and not unsalaried year. So late as the 
4th of March, his dislike, nay his horror, of the Bill was of the most 
irreconcilable nature. Like Sir R. Peel on the Catholic Bill, for fifteen 
sturdy years, “ his abhorrence of the measure, was founded on principle! 
not on the fluctuations of party, not on the accident of time or person, 
not on any thing that ever had changed, or ever could, but on the essence 
of the thing.” In short, he was Blifil all over, without his perpetual 
smile. 

But let this man of stubborn virtue speak for himself,—“ The gentle- 
men,” said he, on the 4th of March, “ on the opposite side (the ministry) 
if indulged to the extent of their wishes (as manifested in this bill), satis- 
fied I am that they would not long have a king or house of lords, to 

articipate in the government of the country. If I were asked how the 
institutions of the county would work under the new constitution—for 
such it was—I should reply, ‘ A great deal srorse than before.’ —If this 
bill passed, the mischief would be irremediable: it would overturn the 
constitution, and throw a preponderating power into this estate, fatal to 
the two others.—I am not willing to admit, that such was the overwhelm- 
ing influence of public opinion, that the house must be the slave of it. 
If we passed this measure, we could not stop here: in a short time, 
further alterations would be required and -onceded.—The moment we 
admitted 500,000 new voters, the greater proportion voting as house- 
holders, the argument for the ballot would become unanswerable.—I 
solemnly declared my opinion, that this measure must, in the end, con- 
vert this monarchy into a republic; and the trifling difference that exists 
between my noble friend opposite and myself, is this:—that I am for 
reform, and the noble lord for revolution.” 

- Yet on the second reading, this magnanimous and far-seeing senator, 
votes for—* the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” We 
leave him to his reflections on the spirit of the transaction. But the same 
faculty of sudden discovery develops itself through all the organs of 
party. The journal which has the merit of being foremost in the battle 
of Whiggism, scarcely more months ago, than the minutes which purified 
Mr. Calcraft’s brains, thus sketched the pretensions of the party to 
governing the empire,—“ As to the Whigs, we plainly, and in the face 
of the people of England, deny that the country looks to them as its 
saviours in any great emergency—the experience of nearly fifty years 
has proved the real character of this party—at once haughty and pusil- 
lanimous—rash and short-sighted—noisy democrats when out of place, 
insolent aristocrats when in—ignorant of the noble qualities of their own 
countrymen, and timid depreciators of their glory, while they are ever 
vehement, and ready to applaud and magnify the successes of foreigners. 
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Such are the men whom, we are told, England is to regard with venes, 
ration and affection !” 

But Sir R. Peel, our supreme favourite, as the purest model of the 
“ March of Mind,” in these slippery times, has at length, not merely. 
reduced his creed to practice, but disclosed his principles, the much, 
severer effort. ‘The speech was made within the month, and in a posi- 
tion, chosen with all the habitual dexterity of that grave personage ; ne 
hustings, where he might have found some contemptuous contradiction, no 
public meeting, where he might have been asked some questions that defied 
even his pewers of face. But on his own ground, at Tamworth ; among 
his own tenantry and electors, where every hostile visage was weeded 
out by the dinner-cards of his own butler; where every conscience was. 
convinced, by the contents of his own cellar, and every faculty of dis 
cussion tied up by the sense of gratitude for a table, covered with the 
indigenous produce of his own farm. There, in the midst of irrefraga- 
ble claret, and irresistible venison, the baronet delivered the faith by 
which he is to be guided for all time to come; and which, we hope, for 
the sake of persevering principle, may reach the ears of the powers that 
be. He avowed—but what words can tell it like his own ?>—“ He had 
never been the decided supporter of any band of political partisans; but 
had always thought it much better to look steadily at the political cir- 
cumstances of the times in which they lived, and if necessities were so 
pressing as to demand it, there was no dishonour or discredit in relin- 
_ quisking opinions or measures, and adopting others more suited to the 
altered circumstances of the country. For this course of proceeding he 
had been censured by opposite parties—by those who, upon all occa- 
sions, thought no changes were required, as well as by those who, in his 
opinion, were the advocates of too violent and sudden innovations. 
That middle course, however, he would continue to pursue. (Cheers.) 
He held it to be impossible for any statesman to adopt one fixed. line of 
policy under all circumstances ; and the only question with him, when he 
departed from that line, should be—* Am I actuated by any interested 
or sinister motive, or do I consider the measures I contemplate called 
for by the circumstances and necessities of the country ? ” 

This is logic of the most exquisite kind; and applicable to the vindi- 
cation of every thing under the stars. We shall not stop to canvass the 
motives of the man who pronounced this extraordinary declaration. Let 
them rest in his own bosom: we shall never stoop to search for them there. 
But what has been the language of all the men to whose memory either 
Whig or Tory looks up with any degree of reverence? What was the 
language of Pitt ?—« Fixed principles in all things.” What of Fox? 
the same. What is the language of the present minister ?>— I began 
my public life as a Whig, and in that belief I shall remain.” What 
would be the answer of Brougham or Plunkett to the man who told 
them—* Times are changed, principles must be suited to the altered 
circumstances of the country.” What would have been the answer of 
Sir R. Peel himself, before the memorable and fatal year 1829, to any 
tempter who had told him that “ principles must be suited to circum- 
stances.” But we abandon the man and the topic. We leave the speaker 
to reflect upon what he was, and what he is ; we consign the topic to the 
darkness from which it should have never been drawn. 

But Reform is now the cry, and we shall have it in abundance. If 
Reform meant the correction of abuses, we should be the first to join m 
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the ery. | If we found, in the language of the men who have domineered 
at the late hustings, a single phrase from which we could extract reve- 
rence for the sound institutions of the state, respect for the laws, or 
homage to religion, we should join in the cry. We should there erect 
our standard, and like the rest proceed to the work of renovation. But 
what has been the language which has received the cheers of the multi- 
tude: contempt for every thing stamped as wise, manly or necessary by 
time ; a demand of privileges beyond the constitution, to the overthrow: 
of privileges made sacred by the constitution ; the plunder of rights, 
found guilty without a crime ; the disfranchisement of boroughs, against 
which no shadow of imputation lies, for the purpose of transferring their. 
franchise to men who set up no claim of merit but their multitude. The 
speeches at the hustings have all been revolutionary ; the cheers with 
which they have been heard, have all been the exultation of anticipated 
overthrow, and the measures which those representatives will be com- 
pelled to bring forward, will first shake the minister, and then shake 
the country. 

We have not been without our experience. Revolution has not 
started up before us full armed from the feverish brains of party, for the 
first time. Once we saw it among ourselves; and the days of the un- 
happy Charles remain a blot upon our history. But, not more than forty 
years ago, we had the same measures projected, which are startling 
us at this moment. The catastrophe was then averted by the sufferings 
of France. The form before which party would have commanded 
England to fall down and worship as a beneficent deity, was seen in 
France to be a spirit of darkness. The wisdom of the nation was roused ; 
the reform was pronounced hostile to the feelings, rights, and interests 
of England ; and its projectors were driven into utter unpopularity. 

Gibbon, a man whose knowledge and sagacity in human character 
were unquestionable, and who had the highest opportunities of society 
at home and abroad, a man withdrawn too from the passions of public 
life, and with nothing to gain or lose, thus writes to his friend Lord 
Sheffield from his retirement at Lausanne in 1790,— 

* IT shuddered at Grey’s motion, disliked the half support of Fox, admired 
the firmness of Pitt’s declaration, and excused the usual intemperance of 
Burke. Does the French democracy gain no ground? Will the bulk of your 
party stand firm to their interest, and that of their country? If you do allow 
them to perplex Government, if you trifle with this solemn business, if you do 
not resist the spirit of innovation in the first attempt, if you admit the smallest 
and most specious change in our Parliamentary system, you are lost. You will 
be driven from one step to another—from principles, just in theory, to conse- 
quences most pernicious in practice, and your first concessions will be produc- 
tive of every subsequent mischief, for which you will be answerable to your 
country and to posterity. Do not suffer yourselves to be lulled into a fals- 
security. Remember the proud fabric of the French Monarchy—not four 
years ago it stood, founded, as it might seem, on the reck of time, foree, and 
opinion—supported by the triple aristocracy of the church, the nobility, and 
the Parliaments. They are crumbled into dust—they have vanished from the 
earth. Ifthis tremendous warning has no effect on the men of property in 
England—if it does not open every eye and raise every arm, you will deserve 
your fate.” 


And, again—he writes on the same subject, tracing the consequences 
of such a triumph as the Reformers now struggle to achieve ;— 
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November 25, 1792. 

** Next winter may be the crisis of our fate; and if you begin to émprove 
the Constitution, you may be driven, step by step, from the disfranchisement 
of Old Sarum to the King in Newgate, the Lords voted useless, the Bishops 
abolished, and a House of Commons sans Culottes.” 

The argument of force is even already adopted. The Tories are told, 
“ Give up, or you must be suer ahmed ; the people will break out into 
insurrection, and your party will perish in the ruin.” The Lords are told 
in the same language, “ The reformed House of Commons will not suffer 
the insult of your longer repugnance. You see we have numbers on our 
side, and numbers must carry the day. You may argue, but we will act; 
you may appeal to common sense, public right, or the law, we have 
the populace. You may fly tothe altar of the constitution ; but you are 
but one to a thousand ; we will walk over the barriers, which you think 
sacred, and shew you the weakness of human obligations against human 
passions.” 

At such a time what should be the course of high-minded and ‘patriotic 
men? to be just and fear not ; to do their duty to the uttermost without 
regard to the consequences; to adopt in public life the intrepidity, the de- 
licacy of honour, and the pure principle, which make the virtue of private 
life: especially, to shrink from all contact with the stained, to refuse all 
temptation to degrade their generous and hallowed cause by the aid, the 
treacherous and despicable aid, of the men whom they have already 
found false. There, no tears must wash away the guilt of tergiversation ; 
the leper must be kept without the camp. Let the high-minded do 
their duty high-mindedly, and they need never despair of their cause. 
The future is safe in the hands of Heaven; and they will yet see the re- 
ward of their sacred perseverance, in the rescue of their country. 





THE SILENT SISTER. 


Sucu is the epithet by which the University of Dublin is commonly 
distinguished from her elder sisters of the Cam and Isis. The silence. of 
a learned body is of course a metaphorical expression, figurative of its 
literary obscurity. It is the scope of the following observations, to ex- 
plain the circumstances which have brought so serious a reproach on the 
Institution in question. In the pursuit of this subject, it will be neces- 
sary to advert to certain abuses and defects in the collegiate system. We 
shall treat them with a freedom proportioned to the importance of the 
subject ; offering no apology for the severity of our remarks, so long as 
they are just. 

The first aspect in which a university presents itself to notice, is that 
of a great national school for the education of that portion of the flower 
of the country, which is soon to be precipitated into the cares and 
employments of the world. Considered in this light, the defects of the 
Irish University are not peculiar to herself; she shares them with the 
ancient collegiate establishments of this island. They have long been 
the object of censure to the most enlarged and enlightened minds our 
country has produced ; they were discovered by the all-pervading eye 
of the immortal author of the “ Advancement of Learning ;” they were 
pretest out by Locke; they did not escape the eagle glance of Milton. 

o make this class of defects the matter of a special charge against Dublin 
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College would be unjust, nor is their consideration relevant to our pre- 
sent purpose. It is to another view of the subject—to defects of another 
kind, that we must direct our attention in this article. 
' It is not enough that a richly endowed university should be an academy 
for the discipline of youth, no matter how admirably adapted to that 
rpose ; its constitution will be deficient in a very material point, if it 
fails to provide the nation with a perpetual supply of individuals, of 
ius and capacity to extend the boundaries of knowledge, and placed 
in such circumstances, as both to be induced and enabled to devote the 
greater part of their time, and the whole vigour of their faculties, to that 
high object. In this respect the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have answered with tolerable fidelity the end of their institution. The 
College of Elizabeth wants this redeeming quality altogether ; and in 
this consists the true account of her low repute in the commonwealth of 
letters. If ‘we investigate the situation of the different members of which 
the academic body is composed—senior fellows, junior fellows, and 
scholats—we shall discover in the circumstances of each order ampl 
sufficient reasons to account for the “ noiseless tenor of their way” in all 
the walks of literature and science. Proceed we briefly to this exami- 
nation. 

Of the scholars, albeit three-score and ten in number, little notice need 
be taken. We say not this through any feeling of disrespect; but be- 
cause they are generally of that immature age, when learning exacts 
homage, but does not expect advancement from her votaries ; moreover, 
their connection with the college ceases at the expiration of five years, 
during which period they are continually distracted between preparation 
for their several professions on the one hand, and the harassing attend- 
ance on the other, of chapels without devotion, and lectures without 
information. Nor is this all; they want the qualification, as well as the 
leisure to blazon the name of their alma mater—chosen, as they are, to 
their office, for no higher endowment than a superficial acquaintance with 
but a meagre course of the Greek and Latin classics—a better recom- 
mendation to the post of usher to a grammar-school than claim to the 
title of a man of letters. To the former eminence accordingly the as- 
pirations of the scholar are not unfrequently directed. Fitted for an 
usher he becomes an usher, and he prizes his academic character only as 
it is the means of raising him to that distinction. 

Pass we now to the junior fellows—eighteen in number. We waive 
the qualifications required from the candidates for that office—we waive 
the system of examination, the best that ingenuity could devise for ad- 
mitting the dunce, and excluding the genius—we waive the bounty it 
gives to smatterers, and the little or no encouragement to that concentra- 
tion of the faculties on a single object, which is so natural to talents, and 
80 essential to the formation of a high intellectual character—all these 
considerations we omit—we pass by the candidate and proceed to con- 
template the situation of the fellow. In the College of Dublin every 
junior fellow is a tutor. The students are parcelled out amongst them 
in greater or smaller shares, according to their characters and connec- 
tions ; or, as it too frequently happens, according to the success with 
which a hundred little arts are practised upon parents, schoolmasters, 
and the public. Some fill their chambers by the attractions of their own 
tables ; some by their pleasantries at the tables of others ; some by their 
unction in fashionable pulpits, or at bible meetings ; one reverend gentle- 
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man by his’ sanctity at the “ Asylum ;” another by his vociferations at 
the club. But the manner is not the question: every junior fellow has 
as many pupils, as his own influence, with that of his friends, can procure 
him ; and the average at present to each tutor is about sixty-six. In the 
tuition of this number, the junior fellow is occupied in term-time, from 
five to six hours every day ; and he has besides a multiplicity of chapels, 
lectures, and other academic business to attend to. His collegiate life, 
therefore, is a species of tread-mill. Year after year, until thirty or forty 
winters have shed their snows upon his head, he travels through Murray’s 
Logic, Locke’s Essay, and Euclid's Elements, through Homer, ‘Horace, 
and Virgil, putting the same questions, making the same remarks, listen- 
ing to the same blunders. <A single perusal of Murray would be wil- 
lingly exchanged, by a man of any pretensions to intellect, for fine and 
imprisonment. The unhappy junior fellow must undergo this punish- 
ment every return of Michaelmas and Hilary. He detests Homer and 
Horace as cordially as the diner at commons hates a leg of mutton. The 
former are good poets, and the latter is a good joint; but the circum- 
stance of the perusal of Homer and Horace recurring as regularly as the 
solstice and equinox, creates the same disgust in the mind of the fellow, 
as the “ quotidian leg of mutton roasted” produces on the palate of the 
scholar. 
. * Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros.” 


From these premises the reputation of the fellow in the literary world 
may be deduced as easily as a conclusion in Barbata. Miracle it were, 
if six or seven hours employment in the monotonous routine of a tutor’s 
office—even were we to admit ‘the college course to be such as en- 
lightened men in the present age would wish to render it—miracle, we 
repeat, it were, if six hours so devoted left the mind in a fit state for any 
kind of application, much less for scientific discovery, or original com- 
position. When the pedagogue assumes the author, we have reason to 
expect the crudest and heaviest performances. He will indeed but 
rarely trouble us with such toilsome relaxations ; the jaded lecturer-will 
seek some easier way to repair ‘his spirits, and unbend his mind ; nor are 
we to marvel, if he occasionally forfeit the respect of his pupils, and 
disparages the dignity of the college, in his impetuous quest after diver- 
sion. Consider the dispiriting and degrading duties of a college lecturer 
under the existing narrow system of education, and you will cease to be 
astonished that the tame amusements of a vacant theatre, the dull dissipa- 
tion of the ball-room, the ferocious pastime of the ring, the uproar of a 
political club, or even a ride upon “ Dycer’s Break’, have greater 
charms for one or two reverend and learned clerks, who shall be nameless, 
than those intellectual labours, by which, under an amended system, they 
would do. credit to themselves, shed a lustre on their body, and perform 
their duty to the nation. 

There remains to be mentioned another particular in the case of the 
Junior Fellow, which is most inauspicious for his literary renown. We 
allude to the life-tenure of his office. A holding of ten years would 
manifestly be much more advantageous ; for, at the expiration of that 
term, he would have nothing to depend on but his previously acquired 
stock of learning and reputation, and the consciousness of this would 
operate as a continual stimulus to his activity; whereas the possession 
of his fellowship for life co-operates with the causes already explained to 
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diffuse a languor over his character, and reduce to a “ minimum” his 
utility to the public. But the individual is not to blame; it is the 
system we visit with our censure. Shew us the man who covets the 
dust and sweat of battle, when he has already secured the spoils and 
honours of the victory. 

We are now arrived at the “ Corinthian capital” of the academic co- 
lumn—the Seven Senior Fellows, or Heads of the College, as they are 
sometimes humorously denominated. In the case of each of these dig- 
nitaries, we find no fewer than from eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dissuasives from intellectual labour, each of the value of one pound 
sterling, good and lawful money of the realm, the regular proceeds of 
the college property in land and money*. 

Riches, says Verulam, are “‘ impedimenta virtutis ;” may it not be said 
with equal truth, that they are “ impedimenta mentis?” You endow an 
individual with near two thousand pounds a-year, and you expect him.to 
advance knowledge in return! It is the height of unreasonableness. 
The age of chivalry is over in literature, as well as in love. Perhaps, 
with diligence, you might discover a single Quixote; but if you want 
seven champions of the same mettle, your only chance is in Plato’s common- 
wealth, or Utopian land. Certes, the boldest scepticism as to the learning 
and capacity of the board prevails in the quarter which enjoys the largest 
opportunities for forming a correct opinion on the subject. Amongst the 
students, the hardihood of free-thinking goes the length of asseverating, 
that in number only do the Senior Fellows admit of being compared 
with that first philosophical society on record—the seven wise-men of 
ancient Greece. If luminaries they must be called, say these daring 
doubters, it is certainly of that order, whose light, astronomers inform us, 
has not yet completed its journey to the earth. Their brilliancy, they 
continue, is matter of faith ; you may believe in it if you please ; for our 
part, we walk by sight, and we shall support the opaque hypothesis until 
our eyes convince us of its falsehood. Various anecdotes are related in 
confirmation of these sentiments. In a conversation on the tithe-system, 
one learned but not reverend Doctor, defending the establishment with 
his usual eloquence and acumen, declared that far. from receiving the 
“‘ tenth,” he had reason to believe the parsons seldom obtained so much 
as the “ fifth.” But no anecdote is so frequently repeated as the follow- 
ing. When Mr. Canning visited Dublin, five or six years ago, he was 
conducted through the college by the Rev. Dr. P——; and the story 
runs, that the former, having fixed his eye upon an oriental manuscript 
in the Museum, asked his learned Cicerone for some information concern- 
ing it. “ It belonged,” said the Doctor, “loa person of the name of Hyder 
Alt, but who Hyder Ali_was I do not take upon me to say.” It is fair to’ 
add that the gentleman who made this celebrated reply is not the “ Pro- 
fessor of Modern History.” 

It is very much to the credit of the University of Dublin, that in spite 
of the shackles in which her defective constitution binds her members, 
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* The revenues of this establishment are generally allowed to be ae? | great. If 
public utility was to be measured by opulence of endowment, the benefits conferred 
on the nation by the University of Dublin would be pronounced to be of the highest 
order. The exact amount of the collegiate property has, however, always eluded 
investigation. The pockets of the board are as inscrutable as fate. A kind of 
Rosicrucian mystery envelopes this golden subject. It is common to see livings 
of fifteen and eighteen hundred a-year rejected by nine or ten Fellows in succes- 
sion. 
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many efforts have been made to attract the admiration of the. public. 
Now one, now another individual of spirit, seeing himself looked on as 
a lazy monk, and branded as a “ fainéani,” conceived the noble resolve 
of breaking the chain of silence, and astonishing mankind—but mark 
the issue! The enemy they had to contend with was.the system. It 
met them at every step, infested their line of march, and foiled them in 
every field. Whether they essayed eloquence, divinity, seience, or polite 
literature, their gowns entangled them; and every enterprise proved 
abortive. They tried the press, the pulpit, the political arena—speeches, 
sermons, Magazines, treatises, commentaries, with sundry other experi- 
ments on the public purse and patience, were hazarded in sad succession. 
Two egregious gentlemen assumed in partnership. the province of 
oratory, determined by all the rules of Tully and Quintilian to vindicate 
the college. A sphere was not long wanting for the efforts.of Messrs. 
S , and B-—. The “ sons of “thunder” went. down together into 
Ulster in the royal mail ; but the system.! the system ! alas, the system ! 
it followed them wherever they went as tenaciously as their. shadows— 
not (like the cowardly shadow of the lion in the treatise on the Bathos) 
deterred from following them, because 





They roared so loud, and looked so wonderous grim— 


No! it clung to them as obstinately as the “ old man of the sea,” to the 
back of Sindbad, until every tavern in Armagh, Tyrone, and Derry, re- 

sounded with evidence of their failure. Practice was-vain. Mr. 8 
wrote, studied, recited, laboured, but no progress! He was no nearer 
Demosthenes when he addressed the merchants last: summer in Dublin, 
than when he began his career three years ago at the political dinner at 
Armagh. If the truth of this criticism be questioned, compare the best 
passages in both speeches, Mr. S—— in Dublin at the late election— 
“ Do we not glory in the recorder?” Mr. S in Armagh—his maiden 
oration— J adore the archbishop of Dublin.” Indeed there is rather a 
falling off in the later effort. We leave it to Longinus—or perhaps the 
assistant professor of oratory, with the help of Blair and a bottle, will 
resolve the question. But the divine might succeed, though the dema- 
gogue failed. The triumphs of the pulpit might efface the disasters of 
the dinner-table. Dr. K.wasthe man. He was nominated preacher for 
the year.. He composed, he mounted, he preached. The sermons on 
the “ Creation of the World °” will scarcely be forgotten by the men of 
Trinity before the end of it. The resources of the language were un- 
explored till then. No one could believe our dictionaries contained from 
cover to cover so many seven-leagued words as were new assembled in 
one discourse. An Arab orator is said to have harangued the live-long 
day without once availing himself of the first letter of the alphabet. Dr. 

K. held forth for three months without drawing a dozen times on the 
monosyllables or dissyllables.of the language. The son of the desert 
was out-done by the Fellow of Trinity. The book of Genesis was 
“ the Cosmogonic portion of the Pentateuchal Chronicles.’ The seven 
days of the first week were the “ Demiurgic Hebdomad.’’ The school 
divinity of the dark ages, from the dust and silence of the uppermost 
shelves of the college ‘library, lent all her mongrel and dissonant phra- 
seology. Geology, pressed into the foreign service of theology, con- 
tributed a host of jaw-breakers. The college groaned through all her 
corners. Better indeed had she been mute for ever than vocal through 
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such an organ. At first it was a pleasant entertainment ; but when the 
extravagance lost the zest of novelty, the surpliced auditory grew thin- 
ner and thinner every returning Sabbath. The careless tired of cough- 
ing ; the serious thought it better to read the book of Genesis in their 
chambers, than risk the alternative of slumbering in the house of God, 
or waking to cosmogony and Dr. K 

The next lance that was broken in the quarrel of Alma Mater, was in 
the Lists of Periodical Literature. We spare them the mention of the 
connoisseur. The Dublin Philosophical Journal issued “ ex adibus aca- 
demicis.” An article “ On the Emotion of Pity’? appeared from the pen 
of Dr. L The fate of the publication was sealed. It lingered, 
however, three agonizing months ; the dissert&tion on pily proceeding 
from number to number, ~with the awful words “to be continued” ever 
bringing up the rear. The fourth or fifth number—we do not exactly 
remember which—concluded the Doctor’s subject, and by an odd coin- 
cidence, was the last of the Magazine. No inquest, we believe, was held 
upon the defunct publication ; but had such a procedure been instituted, 
the verdict would unquestionably have been as follows :—* Died of an 
article on the Emotion of Pity, from the hand of the Rev. Dr. L 

But we can commend as well as censure. Distinguished instances 
there are, where individuals, from indisposition to take the usual methods 
of gaining pupils, or from other causes, have much of their time on their 
hands, and have employed it in a manner that has never attracted the 
notice it deserves. Mr. H—te, the translator and annotator of the 
« Mécanique Céleste,” and “ Systeme du Monde” (the former the greatest 
scientific work that has appeared since the “ Principia,”’) is no less emi- 
nent for his mathematical knowledge, than estimable for his amiable and 
independent character. He would hold a higher plaee in public estima- 
tion but for the system we have endeavoured to expose. It has been the 
sad effect of that system to reduce to so low a point the character of 
Dublin College, that no work of talent is ever expected from its members. 
They might attain the altitude of Newton or La Place before any scien- 
tific body in Europe would vouchsafe a glance at their productions. 
With similar pleasure we notice Mr. O‘.B—-—n, a gentleman who has re- 
cently evinced an eloquence and ability in the pulpit, which promise to 
wipe off the disgrace which the discourses on Cosmogony left upon the 
college chapel. But this is only one of the claims which Mr. O‘.B——n 
has on our commendation. His acquirements are extensive both in ele- 
gant literature and solid information. The time, which some of his con- 
temporaries spend in intriguing for pupils, he dedicates to less lucrative 
but more useful and honourable pursuits ; and he has never been charged 
with occupying even the intervals of academic business with foppery or 
faction. He is is said to have no relish for either; and the proof of his 
distaste is the carefulness with which he shuns the company of their 
votaries. His chambers are the resert of a respectable, enlightened, and 
therefore very limited acquaintance. Whatever literature has not yet 
taken wing from Ireland courts his society and enjoys his friendship ; 
but if you look for the rider on the “ break” the declaimer of the club, 
or the dangler of the box-lobby, you will not find them in his circle. 
This accomplished individual has to struggle through the obscurity that 
hangs over his college ; but he will find it a more arduous task to emerge 
from the shadow which his excessive modesty flings over his talents. If 
ever he shall “ suffer himself to be admired’ by more than half-a-dozen 
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acquaintance, he will shed a lustre on the university of Dublin brighter 
than has encompassed her name since the days of Molyneux and —— 
Dr. McD ll is a man whose character and acquirements would do 
honour to any university ; but he labours to no purpose in the professor- 
ship of oratory. Oratory cannot be taught by lectures, however philo- 
sophical and eloquent. That divine art was once taught in the college of 
Dublin ; but the board in its wisdom annihilated the school. That 
school was the Historical Society. If it be asked why they took that step, 
the answer is, not that they disapproved of eloquence, but that they dis- 
liked the lessons which are sure to be imbibed wherever eloquence is 
cultivated—high sentiments in patriotism, and sound principles in poli- 
tics. This aversion, however, originated with the castle, the feeling was 
only adopted by the college. The “ tdem velle’’ and “idem nolle’” are all 
as essential to loyalty as to friendship.* 

The conclusion, from the observations we have made, and which have 
been written in no spirit of hostility, but with a view to produce some 
good: result, were it only to originate discussion upon a question so 
vitally interesting to Ireland, the conclusion we come to is, that such an 
alteration of the collegiate system, as would exalt the fellows, or some 
— of the fellows, from the rank of mere tutors, to that of eminent 

iterary men ; deliver them from the stupifying round of official duties, 
the torture of which we have attempted to describe, and invest them 
with the capacity of doing something more reputable than pupil-hunting, 
and more useful than developing the depths of Murray, or scanning the 
Horatian metres ; such an alteration, we conclude, would be a most ser- 
viceable reform, and amply repay the pains and costs of carrying it into 
execution. The funds of the College of Dublin would amply suffice to 
render a number of the junior fellows independent of tuition ; and any 
thing that might be subtracted from the fortunes of the seniors, would 
be returned with usury in the added learning and respectability of the 
body. Until some plan shall have been adopted with this object, vain it 
is to look for the elevation of the character of the Irish University. Her 
fellows will continue to be classified into drones, without motives to 
exertion, and drudges, without credit for their labour—the majority 
affluent, easy and obscure—the minority, less fortunate in pocket, and 
little more fortunate in attracting the attention of the world. In conse- 
quence of such a state of things, the college will continue to be nothing 
but an indifferent academy for grown boys, anda rich retreat for some 
old men. Her name will be heard as little in the commonwealth of let- 
ters as it is to-day, and will be mentioned only with the ridicule which 
attaches to the name of the Silent Sister. 








* In suppressing the Historical Society the Board was guilty of no inconsistency. 
They acted on the same policy which led them to repudiate from the undergraduate 
course that manual of freedom, Locke’s Treatise on Government, a work which the 
liberal spirit of a former age had adopted. Alas! the college of Dublin has retro- 
graded not advanced. 
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SPANISH HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.—N®. I1.* 


My intended journey into Estremadura, from Madrid, was postponed 
in consequence of the yellow fever appearing in some of the districts 
through which I had to travel. That my time, therefore, might not be 
unprofitably spent, I determined to retrace my steps to Bristol, to report 
to those who were interested in my journey what I had already done, 
and to consult with them upon the ulterior objects of our speculation. It 
was then agreed—from circumstances unnecessary to mention here—that 


‘I should decline the offer of the Spanish government, and not accept the 


grant of land offered me in Estremadura, but avail myself of their per- 
mission to inspect the Rio Tinto copper mines, then idle from’ want of 
capital—of whose extent and value extravagant rumours had been circu- 
lated. I arrived early in the spring at Bayonne, on my return to Madrid, 
and received from Captain Harvey, the British consul, my little Andalu- 
sian horse, which he had kindly taken charge of during my absence in 
England. My servant I despatched to Irun, the Spanish frontier town, 
by a singular conveyance, termed, “ a la cacole,” which is a large sad- 
dle, placed on a horse, to which are affixed two seats or chairs, back to 
back, of course intended to carry two passengers. Each horse is at- 
tended by a woman, who in the event of having a single passenger, 
mounts the vacant seat, and preserves the equilibrium. Horses thus 
equipped and attended are frequently hired for long journeys, 
though it appeared to me to be rather an unsocial conveyance for a 
distance. I now fitted up my little horse much in the same manner 
as I had done on my journey from Madrid, for I proposed making a 


circuit of nearly three thousand miles, and the traveller through the 


by-roads of Spain can hardly expect to meet with many comforts on his 
journey. Under my saddle I placed a small blanket, and a sheet, sewn 
together, leaving an opening through which it might be stuffed with 
short straw, and serve as a bed. Before and behind the saddle my 
baggage was packed, covered with black sheep-skins; and my alforjas, 
or pockets, were slung across, containing a small kettle, sugar, tea, soap, 
and other things which might be difficult to procure. Thus mounted, 
with good pistols in my holsters, my gun slung at my back, and a brace 
of capital spaniels by my side, I bid adieu to my good friend the consul, 
who did not scruple to tell me that he thought there was every chance 
of my closing the account of my journey very speedily. 

The brigands of the Pyrenees, that they might ensure to themselves 
the safe conduct of travellers, had burnt all the regular coaches, thus 
obliging them to seek individual modes of conveyance, that their law- 
less contributions might be levied with less difficulty. ‘These circum- 
stances had been explained to me, with a few additional particulars ; 
but as my determination to explore was stronger than my fears, I was 
not diverted from my original design. ‘There is something exciting in 
this mode of travelling. Few persons choose to resign their personal 
comfort, and court the risk which must ever attend on such expeditions, 
without some more urgent stimulus than a love of novelty. But to be 
thrown on my own resources in a strange country and amongst strange 
people, was not disagreeable to me. I preferred visiting by-places, where 
few travellers had been before, to following the steps of others, and merely 





“* Extracted from the Note-Book of Sir Paul Baghot. 
M.M. New Scries—Vou. XI. No. 66. 4 if 
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gleaning where the harvest had been already reaped. I therefore set out 
in the manner above stated to rejoin my servant on the Spanish frontiers. 
On the road to St. Jean de Luz, I had an opportunity of proving my dogs, 
who found plenty of teal and wild fowl in the rushes and sides of the lake, . 
which is seen by the road side. These dogs I brought from England, and 
were rare and valuable in Spain. I overtook my servant at Irun, and sent 
him forward to Vittoria with my dogs, while I made an excursion of an 
hundred miles through Vergara and Durango to see my friends at Bilboa. 

Bilboa is the capital of Biscay, and, though small, is considered one of 
the neatest and pleasantest towns in Spain. It is situated on the river | 
Ansa, which flows into the Bay of Biscay, and carries on a considerable 
trade with Newfoundland ; salted cod-fish being the principal and 
favourite food with the peasantry. Large quantities of wool, some years 
sixteen thousand bags, are exported from Bilboa to England and France. 
The streets are paved with small pebbles, worked into squares and fanciful 
devices, which have a novel and pretty effect ; through many of the streets 
carts and heavy vehicles are not allowed to pass. General Mazarado, the 
governor of the city, with whom I was intimate, paid me every attention 
during my stay, and gave an entertainment to which he invited all the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood, by which I had the pleasure of 
meeting the beau monde of Bilboa. . The inhabitants I found a social and 
enlightened people, commerce having diffused its influence throughout, 
eradicating errors and prejudices but too common in the interior of Spain. 
On my road to Vittoria my travels were nearly brought to a close, as my 
friend the consul at Bayonne had prognosticated, though by a different 
mode. I was slowly ascending one of those long hills so common in that 
part of Biscay, when I encountered a line of mules laden with merchan- 
dize. These animals have a particular aversion to horses, and no sooner 
did I arrive within reach of their heels, than they lashed out on me with 
such-violence and fury, that I was literally kicked over some pieces of 


- timber, lying in the road, and thrown to such a distance, that had 


I not providentially grasped a small tree, I should have been plunged 
into the river below. My horse was so much hurt, that I was obliged 
to halt at a posada for three hours, before he could proceed ; however, 
by exertion, I contrived to make Vittoria before night, a distance,of 
forty-eight English miles. From Vittoria I pursued my old route 
to Escaray, where I engaged another servant. He was a native of Lon- 
don, but from a long residence in Spain had become almost naturalized. 


_ I purchased another horse for him, equipped like my own, and started 


for the capital. We left the high road and made for the small town of 
Barbadillios, across a range of stupendous mountains, having engaged a 
guide to conduct us. The road was highly picturesque, though anything 
but convenient for travellers. We followed a horse-track for a consider- 
able distance, of just sufficient space for us to pass singly. It was in one 
place covered with deep snow, which rendered it both difficult and dan 
gerous to proceed. My horse fell three times in our attempt to pass. 
We halted about midway, and spreading our provisions on a sunny bank 
we indemnified ourselves for our past labour. For nearly thirty miles 
across these mountains, we did not meet with a human being, nor the 
semblance of a habitation ; those wild and inhospitable mountains seem- 
ing by common consent to be abandoned to the wolves, the wild boars, 
and the deer, their native possessors. 

We reached the small village of Barbadillios in the evening, and took 
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up our guarters at the house of a shepherd. The good wife had but 
scanty fare wherewith to regale us, and I set out to forage for our sup- 
per. There was a small river adjacent which seemed to promise fair, 
- and seeing some boys, I inquired whether they were in the habit of fish- 
ing. I soon learnt they were not unacquainted with the sport ; and nets 
being procured, I fixed them across the river, the boys beating the banks 
and deep places with poles, when we speedily caught, as much trout 
and cray-fish as would have served us for two days. This little village 
is romantically situated in a fertile valley surrounded by gigantic moun- 
tains. The male inhabitants usually employ themselves in agriculture ; 
but at certain seasons they make an inroad into the adjacent mountains, 
where they form a hunting encampment, usually consisting of between 
thirty and forty individuals. The less experienced are then sent with 
their dogs, to certain passes, where, by the discharge of fire-arms, and 
the barking of their dogs, they drive the game towards the marksmen, 
who lie in wait for them, in the directions they are expected to pass. 
The hunters are very expert, and usually secure a good booty. The 
wolves they shoot are taken to the alcalde, who pays the sum of eight 
pesettas for each animal destroyed. The wild boars and deer are sold in 
the neighbouring villages, and the produce divided amongst the hunters. 
_ On leaving the shepherd’s house, we followed the course of the river for 
about two miles, and then entered’a lonesome defile, formed by a chasm 
in the mountain, through which the river forced its way, leaving a small 
space scarcely sufficient for a horse to travel by its side. I now proceeded 
to the village of Salas des Infantes, and discharged my guide, though 
rather unadvisedly ; for after proceeding through a fine country for about 
‘eight miles, I was obliged to retrace my steps, owing to my route being 
intercepted by a river too considerable to ford. There was good sport, 
however, on the road in shooting partridges, which I found in great 
numbers. , ; 
It was late in the evening before I reached the house of Don Ramon, 
‘to whom I had a letter. He received me very cordially, and invited the 
dignitaries of the village to meet me at supper. These consisted of the 
alcalde, the priest, and the parish doctor. The next day, my host fur- 
nished me with a guide to Aranda, a distance of nine leagues, through a 
very intricate country ; who, estimating his service probably at a higher 
rate than I did, arranged the difference, by stealing a handsome silk 
sash, which I bought in London, intending it for a very different service. 
During my ride I observed several birds quite strange to me: I endea- 
voured to shoot some of a dark colour, with red bills, but they evaded. my 
pursuit. I likewise saw a largato, or large lizard, but he retreated to 
his burrow before I was ready. The next evening, I reached the ancient 
town of Sepulveda. It stands on a hill, encircled by a deep ravine, 
through which flows a clear and rapid river. The town is enclosed by 
walls, flanked by numerous towers and fortifications, and is approached 
_ by asteep paved causeway. The rocks on the opposite’side of the river 
are lofty and perpendicular, and are the abode of eagles and vultures. 
I essayed a shot at one of the former, but my charge was not heavy 
enough to bring him down. Sepulveda lies considerably from the royal 
road, and must doubtless have been a place of consequence in the time 
of the Moors. Many interesting relics of antiquity are to be seen scat- 
tered about, which is so far fortunate, for it requires the imagination to 
‘be occupied, that the mind may r — from dwelling with disgust 
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on the total absence of anything like cleanliness or comfort, to be found 
inthe houses of entertainment, whimsically so called. From this place 
I pursued the direct road to Madrid, passing through Segovia, Villa 
Castine, and several smaller towns, where the remains of Moorish taste 
and ingenuity are sufficiently abundant. A circumstance occurred within 
a league of the capital, which was nearly attended with serious results. 

It was early in the evening, and I was pursuing my way leisurely, en- 
joying by anticipation the comfort of my old posada of San Fernanda, 
when an ill-looking savage started from the road side, and snatched at 
my bridle. Resenting such an unceremonious assault, and being of 
opinion that a similar attack on my purse was in contemplation, I drew 
one of my pistols from the holster, and presenting it at the fellow’s head, 

pulled the trigger. I had not contemplated any occasion for pistols so 
near Madrid, and had neglected looking to my powder. The pistol 
therefore missed fire ; and at the same moment half a score ruffians rushed, 

as it seemed, from all sides, and surrounding me, commanded me with 
violent imprecations and menaces to alight. For this I had no choice, . 
when in a trice they stripped my horse and that of my servant, of the 
manifold articles of furniture they bore; examining everything with the 
utmost minuteness, and then in a surly tone told us we might proceed. 

At this I was the more surprised, as they did not prefer a claim to watch 
and purse, which I had prepared as a matter of course. While the ani- 
mals were reloading, I therefore hazarded a few inquiries, when the chief 
of the gang informed me, that, as he found we were strangers, he should 
take no notice of what had passed ; but that it was fortunate for me the 
pistol had not taken effect, or they would certainly have cut me to pieces 
on the spot. I was still at a loss; when I learnt further, that these 
gentlemen whom I had unwarily taken for a gang of brigands, were 
officers of the king, on the look out for smugglers; and judging from 
our appearance that we belonged to that respectable fraternity, thought 
they had secured a prize. I arrived shortly afterwards at Madrid, and 
took up my quarters at my old posada of San Fernanda. On the fol- 
lowing day, I obtained leave from the minister, to inspect the royal 
mines in Andalusia and Estremadura ; previous to which, however, he 
expressed a wish that I should visit the royal woollen manufactory at 
Guadalaxara, and report its state to the government. This was nearly 
a day’s ride, forty miles: therefore, the next morning I hired a calache, 
and, accompanied by my friend Mr. Thomas (of whom I spoke in my 
former journey), commenced our excursion. We left Madrid by the gate 
of Alcala, and passing through a pretty village, of which the chief objects 
are the palace of the Duchess of Ossuna, and the house of Palafox the 
hero of Saragossa, we arrived at the town of Alcala de Henares. On the 
road we passed an extensive piece of waste land, on which were grazing a 
herd of nearly a thousand bulls. These animals were all black ; the 

were collected to amuse the good people of Madrid at their bull- fights, 
and served as a stock to draw from as occasion might require. Alcala 
was originally one of the principal universities in Spain ; it is likewise 
the residence of the primate, the archbishop of Toledo. The income of 
this dignitary of the church is estimated at £120,000 per annum, which, 

if we consider the value of money in Spain, may be considered the 
richest prelacy in Christendom. The road from Madrid to Guadalaxara 
is extremely well cultivated ; no finer wheat is grown in Spain than in 
this district. Few improvements are visible here in their system of agri- 
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culture ; their mode of husbandry is much the same as that received from 
their forefathers. The culture of turnips is unknown, neither are the 
sheep folded, except in rare instances, when they are enclosed in nets 
suspended from poles. The*merinos usually pasture in Estremadura, 
and those sheep retained by the farmer are secured at night in outhouses, 
both to secure them from the wolves, and to prevent their licking the 
dew from the herbage before the sun has exhaled the malignant qualities, 
which they confidently believe it has imbibed during the night. The 
land is fallowed every third year, after a crop of wheat and another of 
barley, the latter being the food of horses and mules; oats are seldom 
grown. Their mode of thrashing is perfectly primitive. Several pieces 
of ground in the neighbourhood of the town, are allotted for this pur- 
pose, to which all the produce of the adjacent country is brought. A 
thick board, six feet in length, and four in width, is perforated with 
holes, in which are placed sharp flint stones, projecting about half an 
inch. On the front of this board a man takes his place, on a seat provided 
for that purpose, and a number of oxen or mules are fastened to it with 
cords. The corn in the straw is then strewn on the ground, in a circle 
formed with stones, and this extraordinary implement of husbandry is 
then dragged over it, a man standing in the centre of the circle assisting 
the driver to flog the beasts to their utmost speed. A drove of loose cattle 
are likewise driven over it, so that the sharp flint, and the hoofs of mules 
and oxen, do the work of thrashing very completely. The straw is, by 
these means, torn into small particles, which is packed in nets and sent 
to Madrid as provender for horses and mules. Their method of win- 
nowing is by throwing the undressed corn against the wind, which sepa- 
rates it from the chaff. I was told of an American, who, taking com- 
passion on the unenlightened natives, and seeing the prospect of a good 
profit, introduced one of our thrashing machines, and undertook to 
thrash the farmer’s corn at a trifling expense per bushel. On the first 
day he succeeded admirably, but on the next, when the speculator went 
to resume his labours, to his utter consternation he found the engine 
which was to work him wealth, broken into atoms, and dispersed in every 
possible direction. On inquiry, he found the country people had con- 
sulted on its efficiency, and came to a resolution, in which they were 
assisted by the parish priest, that the devil was inside the engine, and 
they were determined, as good christians, to have nothing to do with him, 
but in the fair way of trade! The wheat thus thrashed is taken to the 
water before it is ground, and washed well from the impurities it has 
contracted. It is then exposed on sheets of linen to the sun and air to 
dry and harden. Wheat is never stacked, but thrashed immediately it 
is reaped ; but I have remarked they allow the corn to remain standing 
a month or more after it is ripe, by which means it becomes sufficiently 
hard to supersede the necessity of stacking. The plough is drawn by 
uxen or mules, and is as rude an instrument as their thrashing machine. 
It appears to me more like the fluke of an anchor than anything else, 
and though it certainly moves the earth, I think it would puzzle one of 
our Gloucestershire farmers to turn a furrow with it._ 

Guadalaxara is perceived in the distance immediately after leaving 
Alcala. The road continues good all the way, the river Henares flowing 
on the right hand the whole distance. Beyond the river is a ragged 
chain of mountains, rent into deep chasms and ravines, through which 
torrents of water are continually pouring into the river during the winter 
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months. On the left the country is open and interspersed with pretty 
villages. A new posada was pointed out to us, which, from the circum- 
stances related of it, I was curious to visit. It was built by a man who 
had acquired his property during the French war. His system was, to 
hover in the rear of the French armies, murder all the stragglers who 
unfortunately came within his reach, and having rifled them, to throw 
the bodies into the wells of the neighbourhood to escape detection. 
The countenance of mine host attested him as one eminently qualified 
for such an enterprise ; for never in the course of my peregrinations did 
I have the misfortune to encounter so ill-featured a ruffian; many a 
league would I travel rather than pass a night at the Posada de Si. 
Nicola! Guadalaxara is the capital of Alearia, and was taken from the 
Moors by the army of Alfonso, the first king of Castile. The Duke de 
Infantado resides in this city, to whom I was introduced by his confessor, 
Father Egan. His Grace was at one time ambassador to England, and 
spoke a little English. The Palace du Infantado is an ancient building, 
partly Moorish in its design, and emblazoned with the arms of that noble 
family elaborately carved in stone. In the church of the convent of the 
Cordilliers is the duke’s cemetry. During the period when the French 
were allowed to ravage this part of the country, this sanctuary was vio- 
lated, and some of the beautiful marble sarcophagi, containing the 
remains of the illustrious ancestors of the house of Infantado, were over- 
turned, in search of treasure, and many of them destroyed. This mau- 
soleum rivals in beauty the royal sepulchre at the Escurial. It is ap- 
proached by a descent of 54 steps, the walls and roof inlaid with marbles 
of rare colour and beauty. At the foot of the stairs two doors open into 
different chambers, where the remains of the duke’s ancestors repose in 
their stately resting-places. A chapel is attached to the cemetry, which 
is richly ornamented with gilding and rare stones. The altar is one 
solid piece of exquisite marble, on which rests a beautifully wrought cru- 
cifix. Having surveyed the churches and curiosities of the town, we 
then proceeded to the royal manufactory of cloths, and delivered our 
letters of introduction. 

The palace and the factory to which it is attached have been built 
about 130 years, and have all appearance of a royal establishment. The 
gates are kept by porters in royal liveries, and a guard is constantly on 
duty. A handsome marble fountain adorns the quadrangle which forms 
the entrance, and on the right is a noble staircase, leading to the king’s 
| apartments. We were received with caution by the director, who, hav- 
i ing examined our order, conducted us over the various departments of 
that portion of the factory called San Fernando. The warehouses and 
working-rooms are spacious, and appeared to be kept with a due regard 
to order and cleanliness. One shop was arched and fire-proof, containing 
| ninety-four broad looms. Another held a duplicate of every article 
| required for the use of the factory, even to the most insignificant mate- 
| rials. The dye-houses are large, and adjoining them are the mills for 
| grinding the dyeing-stuffs. ‘The next morning we visited the factory of 
‘i San Carlos, which is likewise a quadrangular building, and stands on the 
site of an ancient Moorish palace. It is appropriated to the manufacture 
| of sarge, which is worn by the ecclesiastics and friars, and is an article 
f of great demand in Spain. The number of workmen is now reduced to 

eleven hundred and ten, and there were still one hundred and thirty-two 
clerks in the establishment ; formerly it gave employ to upwards of thirty 
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thousand hands. There are two large gardens affording the choicest 
fruit, and the Serenillio or island is seven miles in circumference, planted 
with timber trees for the use of the manufactory. The works are exactly 
in the same state as our own were about fifty years since ; at that period 
this establishment was unequalled ; but rapid improvements have taken 
place in England within the last half century, whereas in Spain altera- 
tions are deemed innovations, and old errors are persevered in with a 
consistency worthy a better object. Having gained all the information 
I required, on my return to Madrid I made my report to the minister, 
in which I did not disguise the evident decline of the manufactory, and 
the gross peculation of the director and his associates. Shortly after- 
wards I was invited to an interview with his excellency, who informed 
me that he had found my report to be correct, and expressed a wish that 
I should proceed, without delay, to examine the royal mines, and other 
establishments throughout Spain, intimating that I should have a grant 
of any I might choose to undertake. On the following day having obtained 
my credentials for the inspection of all the royal mines and establishments 
of every nature in Estremadura and Andalusia, I left Madrid, and 
arrived at Aranjuez late the same evening. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour I had some difficulty in finding a decent posada, when I had 
the satisfaction of paying double for every accommodation, the landlord 
assuring me that the innkeepers of that town had an acknowledged right 
to extortion, being one of the privileges attached to a royal residence. I 
have no space to describe the beauty of this town, nor its palace, nor its 
gardens, and the same excuse must hold good throughout the greater 
part of my journey. I must therefore hurry along the sterile plains of 
La Mancha, celebrated by the valorous knight of the immortal Cervantes 
—hardly allowing time to halt at La Mota del Cuervo to visit the hill on 
which stood the fourteen enchanted windmills, and make directly for the 
grand pass of the Sierra Morena, which divides the desert plain of La 
Mancha, from the rich and luxuriant province of Andalusia. At Man- 
zanares I was obliged, though with much regret, to part with my favourite 
Andalusian horse, and take in his place a little shabby animal, whose 
only recommendation was his youth. The road across the mountains 
called the Sierra Morena, was constructed by the order of Bonaparte, 
and is only inferior to the great road over the Simplon into Italy. There 
are some features in this work which excite the admiration of every tra- 
veller, particularly the grand pass, which is carried on arches over a 
tremendous abyss nearly a mile in length, and secured on the outside by 
a parapet wall. I alighted from my horse in one particular spot to ascer- 
tain the depth of the precipice on the brink of which I was standing, 
and could not consider it less than 600 feet. At the bottom a river was 
roaring along amongst the immense masses of rock, which were scattered 
about in wild disorder, though the scene was considerably softened by 
the luxuriant foliage of the tulip tree, the arbutus, and the evergreen 
oak, which sprouted from every fissure. The road to La Carolina is 
most romantic, and winds through the mountains, which open to the 
mineralogist and botanist an extensive field for study. Mines of gold 
and silver, copper, christals and quicksilver, are in its immediate vicinity. 
Marbles of the most exquisite beauty, and a variety of rare fossils every- 
where abound. There are likewise aromatic and medicinal plants. Fo- 
rests of blooming myrtles, the tulip, and gum scystus, and other indige- 
nous plants, perfume the air with their fragrance. On one occasion I 
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dismounted my horse to count these different, and, to me, rare produc- 
tions of nature, in a square yard, and found it contained seven distinct 
classes, each of them of sufficient interest to enrich the green-house. 

It is here the bustard finds safe retreat when driven from the extensive 
plains of La Mancha by the Cacador ; and red-legged partridges are in 
such abundance that no season is limited for their safety, of which I 
found ample proof in the month of May. Orteijas, or a species of 
grouse, of which there are two or three classes, are common: they are 
very beautiful in their plumage, and resemble the grouse in form, parti- 
cularly the head, and are not to be found in any other part of the continent. 
Doves, quails, woodcocks and snipes, are always here in their season. 
Reptiles, such as lizards and snakes, are numerous. I discovered a 
snake of considerable size, climbing up a rock in the Sierra, which I de- 
sired my servant to shoot, and I only regret I did not take its dimensions. 

It is rather singular that I did not meet a single traveller on the road, 
except a black man walking over the grand pass: I addressed him in 
Spanish, and asked him what countryman he was, when, to my surprise, 
he replied, “I am an Englishman, and can’t speak Spanish, and I am 
travelling from Gibraltar to England, by way of Madrid and Paris.” 
Of course I lent him some assistance to continue his route. The little 
town of Carolina is in itself sufficiently tempting to the traveller, who 
has passed the desert of La Mancha. It is one of the German colonies, 
established by Charles III., and was once famous for the production of 
silk, though now its produce is insignificant. I inspected some of the 
rooms, and found that great care was required, even in that climate, in 
the management of the worms. They were fed on the leaves of the 
white mulberry tree, which reproduces its leaves four times within the 
year. The inhabitants subsist principally by the chase, for which the 
adjacent mountains furnish an inexhaustible supply. They abound in 
deer, wild boars, cabra de monte, or wild goat, besides the wolf, wild 
cat, the lynx, hare, rabbit, and other animals peculiar to this range of 
mountains, which continue for nearly two hundred miles in one direc- 
tion. I was amused by the appearance of a man in the street, carrying 
the head of a stag, and that of a boar, crying out as he went along, Las 
Animas, which I found was an invitation to all good christians to pur- 
chase—the profits arising from the heads of these animals being a per- 
quisite of the priest, for which he contracted to relieve so many souls 
from purgatory ! We passed through Andujar and several small towns, 
through a delightful country, where the pomegranate, fig, and aloe were 
abundant, when we reached the ancient and celebrated city of Cordova, 
once the capital of a Moorish kingdom. The mosque is too magnificent 
a structure to be passed in silence. It is indeed a noble monument of 
antiquity. The north point is richly adorned with sculpture, and before 
the entrance are six columns of jasper, celebrated for their rare beauty. 
The length of the building is five hundred and thirty feet, and its 
breadth four hundred and twenty ; the walls being from six to eight feet 
in thickness. A friar pointed out to me an inscription on the wall in 
Arabic, which is translated—‘“ He who enters this mosque must neither 
laugh, spit, nor look backwards.” ‘The roof is supported by 900 marble 
columns, many of which appear to have been carved before the Christian 
era, from the date inscribed thereon. This mosque has been for many 
ages devoted to the Christian religion, and is rich in sacred vessels for its 
service. My conductor shewed me a magnificent ¢usiodia of wrought 
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silver, which he informed ‘me was secreted, and saved from falling into 
the hands of the French. 

Near the mosque, raised on an artificial rock, from which flows a stream 
of water, stands a lofty pillar, on which is erected a statue of the arch- 
angel Raphael,beautifully carved in wood,. Underneath is an inscription 
in the Castillian language—‘ I swear to you by Jesus Christ crucified, 
that I am Raphael the angel whom God has placed as a guard over this 
city.”—I continued my route to Seville, passing through several German 
towns, once flourishing and populous, and a charming country, which it is 
impossible even for a despotic government and a bigotted priesthood to 
destroy. This is considered about the warmest part of Spain. The cot- 
ton-plant is cultivated with success, and the aloe rears its beautiful blos- 
soms with a vigour and luxuriance hardly surpassed in the tropical 
regions of America. 

Our approach to the capital was marked by groups of peasantry 
eagerly making their way as though to the scene of some promised en- 
joyment. It was a lively and picturesque sight to see the swarthy An- 
dalusian clothed in the various colours of his holyday attire, and the 
women with their laughing black eyes and their dark braided hair, some 
on mules and others on foot, pressing forward with a joyousness and 
hilarity as though care and toil were utterly unknown to them. It 
was Sunday morning, and I found the day, a festival here, was to be 
honoured with one of those grand national spectacles, the bull-fights. I 
had heard much of these exhibitions, and therefore was glad to have an 
opportunity of witnessing one, particularly as the bulls of Andalusia 
were esteemed the fiercest, and their adversaries the most expert in 
Spain. I entered Seville about eleven o’clock, and proceeded to hear 
grand mass at the cathedral. After the service I was conducted through 
this sumptuous edifice, where, amongst other rich and valuable relics, was 
shewn me the silver tables presented by Alphonso the Wise. Beneath 
a large tablet of stone in this cathedral lie the remains of the son of 
Christopher Columbus—who bequeathed to the church a library of 
20,000 volumes, which has since been increased by various donations. 
About three o’clock, crowds began to assemble at the Plaza de los Toros, 
or the amphitheatre, the exhibition being announced to the public by 
bills describing the breed of the bulls and the persons engaged in the per- 
formance. Shortly after a company of soldiers marched through the 
streets, accompanied by a full band playing some national airs, as, “ Tra- 
gula, Tragula,” which was then the favourite anthem—and entering the 
Plaza de los Toros, the band were placed near the box occupied by the 
magistracy. A party of dragoons kept the ground. In the meantime, 
the amphitheatre was filling rapidly. The boxes were occupied by 
families of distinction, and by four o’clock every avenue was completely 
crowded. <A herald who stood opposite the centre box then sounded 
a blast, and immediately the military, who were in the arena, formed in 
line and marched from one side to the other, forcing all those persons to 
their seats who were not already placed. Directly the arena was cleared , 
another trumpet announced the approach of the performers in the forth- 
coming spectacle. The cortege was preceded by a herald dressed in 
black, wearing a short cloak and ruff, with Spanish hat and ostrich 
feathers. He was followed by the four picadors mounted and seated in 
curious Moorish saddles. ‘They were dressed in jackets superbly em- 
broidered with gold and silver, wearing a round straw hat profusely 
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decérated with bows of ribbons and flowers. Their long hair was cons 
fined in a net ; they wore stout buff-leather breeches and boots to defend 
them from the horns of the bulls, and carried a long lance in their hands. 
These lances, from their peculiar construction, can only penetrate skins 
deep, therefore they rather tend to irritate the animal than injure him. 
The bandarillos came next on foot. It is their duty to assist the picador 
when dismounted, by diverting the attention of the bull towards thems 
selves. They were elegantly attired in embroidered jackets, and wore 
long cloaks over their shoulders of different coloured silks. The 
matador next followed alone, and is the principal person of the enter- 
tainment. He wa; dressed in a splendid jacket, and wore white silk 
stockings and pumps; he carried in his right hand a naked sword, and 
in his left a small red flag. He has to oppose and kill the bull single 
handed ; and as his post is the most dangerous, so it is the most honour- 
able. After these, came two sets of mules, richly caparisoned, and 
adorned with ribbons and flags, whose duty it is to remove the dead 
bulls and horses from the arena. This splendid array entered the arena 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and advancing to the city authori- 
ties demanded their consent to the forthcoming exhibition. This was 
of course instantly granted ; and the keys being thrown into the arena, 
were picked up by an attendant, gorgeously attired, when the whole 
party, after saluting the magistracy, retired to their respective stations. 
The four picadors placed themselves at equal distances in the arena, 
and the ten bandarillos dispersed themselves, when on the sound ofa 
trumpet a door opened opposite the centre or royal box, and out rushed 
a tremendously large spotted Andalusian bull. He halted for an instant, 
and rolled his eyes around ; then lashing his sides with his tail, he darted 
at the nearest picador, who dexterously receiving him on the point of his 
lance, repulsed him in his headlong career. This feat elicited rapturous 
applause from the spectators ; the ladies waving their handkerchiefs and 
the gentlemen clapping their hands. As though to indemnify himself 
for this defeat, the animal rushed at the second horseman with addi- 
tional fury, and plunging his horns into the body of the horse, over- 
threw him and his rider. The third shared the same fate ; and such was 
the ferocity of the charge that the bull, with the greatest difficulty, dis- 
engaged his horns from the slaughtered animal, tearing and mangling 
the body with the most savage fury. The rider was so injured by the 
fall that it required the utmost address of the bandarillos to rescue him 
from his perilous situation, by lifting him over the fence from the arena. 
The bull then attacked the fourth, by which time the other dismounted 
picador re-appeared with a fresh horse—the company still expressing 
approbation and shouting bueno toro, bueno toro—*< brave bull, brave 
bull!” A trumpet then sounded, and the picadors retired ; when the ban- 
darillos advanced to exhibit their address. They were each provided 
with six darts, which they endeavoured to fix about the head and neek-of 
the bull, and the courage and dexterity in accomplishing this without 
injury to themselves, drew forth the most vivid marks of satisfaction. 
The animal feeling the sting of the darts, became outrageous, and 
amongst so many enemies knew not on whom to vent his rage... They 
then threw their party-coloured cloaks in his face, and trailing them,on 
the ground, he rushed after them, tearing and trampling on the. silken 
vestments in impotent anger. When excited to a state bordering on 
madness, foaming at the mouth, and bleeding ftom every. pore, the banda- 
rillos suddenly retired, and the matador advanced alone. This was a 
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iod of the most intense interest. The infariated animal, thus suds 
denly delivered from a crowd of goading tormentors, and seeing but one 
eremy opposed to him, seemed to collect his energies for this fin 
encounter. as though aware of its deadly issue. He rolled his eyeballs 
beneath their shaggy brows, with an expression of malignant fierceness 
not to be described. Then tearing up the ground of the arena with his 
feet, and uttering a yell that caused the blood to recede to the hearts of 
the spectators, he rushed towards his adversary. The matador, intent 
on his every movement, waited to receive him; when waving his sword 
above his head, as the infuriated beast swooped his gory horns to rend 
his intended victim, he plunged it into his body, between the shoulder 
and the ribs, and piercing his heart, with a stifled roar of agony, the poor 
animal fell dead on the arena—when the matador bowed, and retired 
amidst the reiterated shouts of 12,000 spectators. The mules then gal- 
lopped in, and in the space of five minutes the dead bull with the mangled 
carcases of the horses were removed, the band during the time playing 
several national airs. 

The arena being again cleared, a second bull made his appearance, 
which shewed good sport, and was followed by six others, which were 
all killed to the satisfaction of the company, excepting the last, which 
refused to fight. A loud cry of fuego, fuego, “ fire, fire,” was raised, when 
the bandarillos advanced towards the animal with squibs, crackers, and 
other combustibles fixed to their darts, which on their explosion so en- 
raged the bull, that when the matador appeared he made as violent a 
charge as those that had preceded him. The thrust of the matador was 
not mortal, and he narrowly escaped destruction. The wounded animal 
plunged madly about the arena, with the sword in his body, which after- 
wards fell on the ground, and was again presented to the matador, who 
again challenged the bull. An intense silence prevailed throughout this 
vast assembly as the matador sought to redeem his character—the spec- 
tators anxiously awaiting the result of the next attack.—An old man who 
occupied a place beside me in the box, and who I afterwards learnt had 
been engaged in many encounters of this nature, now broke out into 
violent reproaches against the matador. He condemned his inelegant. at- 
titudes, and declared, from his conduct altogether, that he was but a pre- 
tender. His observations were checked, however, by the bull advancing 
to the combat, when the matador vindicated his reputation by laying him 
dead at his feet. The old gentleman was not satisfied with this amende 
honorable, but proceeded to prove with great energy that such a man 
ought not to be allowed to appear in the arena again. He amused me 
during the rest of the performance by relating various anecdotes of bull- 
fighting, many of which were entertaining, though a little marvellous. 
The exhibition closed with fire-works. Four ships attacked a castle sus- 

ded across the arena, which, after sustaining a cannonading, blew up 
into rockets and different devices, and had a novel and pretty effect. I 
‘went afterwards to the depot, and saw the horses which had been killed 
in the different encounters all lying in one place, and the bulls in another. 
The flesh of the latter was sold to the poor at the rate of a penny a pound. 

Amongst the objects worthy attention in Seville is the Alcazar. This 
building was originally a Moorish palace, but was then the residence of 
Sir John Downie, who very deservedly experienced the royal favour by 
his.gallantry in attacking the French on the bridge across the Guadal- 
quiver, where:he received a age wound, and was made prisoner ; pre- 
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viously to which, however, he threw the sword he held, which was once 
wielded by the conqueror of Peru, across the river, to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The weapon was afterwards restored to 
the gallant soldier by the English, and, as I had the honour of the general's 
acquaintance, I had an opportunity of seeing this interesting relic of the 
great Pizarro. The manufacture of snuff and tobacco is a royal monopoly 
in. Spain ; and, considering the immense consumption of cigars, must 
yield a very large revenue. I was conducted over the manufactory, and 
was much gratified with the order which seemed to prevail throughout. 
A pungent red snuff, known in England by the name of Spanish, is made 
here ; I saw many thousand bags, containing from one to two hundred 
pounds weight each, ready for exportation. But the cigar is the great 
source of profit. Every individual in Spain, from the nobleman to the 
peasant, appreciates its value. The very beggar will buy a cigar in pre- 
ference to bread, and'the child, ere he can well speak, will luxuriate on 
its fumes. It will not, therefore, be deemed surprising that there are 
fifteen hundred people employed in cigar-making in this manufactory. L 
always found the good effects of keeping my case well stocked during 


my cross-country excursions, for a cigar will secure the good offices of 


the lower orders where a more valuable offering might fail. Seville is 
an agreeable winter residence, though the summer months are rather too 
warm. The society is good; the women lively and agreeable. ‘They 
have slender and graceful figures ; their complexion of a clear olive, with 
dark and piercing eyes, and remarkable pretty feet. A Spanish pro- 
verb says,— Quien no ha visto a Sevilla—no ha visto maravilla”—he 
who has not seen Seville—hath a wonder to see. 

I was now prepared to start for the Rio Tinto mines in Estremadura ; 
but as my route laid through an unfrequented country, I engaged a 
Portuguese as guide. Our horses were in excellent condition after a 
week’s rest, and loading them as usual with necessaries for the journey, 
I left Seville by the south-west bridge across the Guadalquiver. About 
six miles from Seville are seen the ruins of the ancient city of Italica, the 
birth-place of Trajan. The country around is diversified, and well culti- 
vated, promising heavy crops of corn, and continues so tlie whole way to 
the village of San Lucar; where I diseovered, by sundry suspicious appear- 
ances on the road, that my Portuguese guide was no other than a robber 
and an assassin; it was with some difficulty that I got rid of him, but 
was obliged, though sorely against my will, to pay him the whole of his 
hire. I lodged that night at the miserable village of Ascacolus, ‘where 
the posada contained no second room, so that I preferred passing the 
night in an out-house, covered with my horse-clothing, to sharing with 
mine host and his family their scanty accommodation. Early next morn- 
ing I pursued my way to the Rio Tinto, and very fortunately at a short 
distance from the village, overtook two lads, who said they were proceed- 
ing to the mines in search of work, having been formerly employed 
there ; they were well acquainted with the intricate road, and I therefore 
engaged them as guides for the remaining distance. We now entered 
into an almost trackless wood, and our road continued over mountains 
and wastes ; our path being so beset with impediments, as to render our 
progress slow and toilsome. For many miles we forced our way through 
a thick jungle of underwood, where nothing could be discovered in 
prospect, but a succession of sterile mountains.rising one above the other, 
a most dreary perspective, only affording cover to the wild animals which 
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fmd. in their recesses a secure retreat. We reached Zalmea in time to 
escape the effects of a thunder storm, and at the extremity of the village 
discovered the Rio Tinto, near to which laid the mines—the object of my 
journey. ‘This river takes its rise from a mountain about a mile distant, 


- and taking a course of about twenty leagues joins the sea. Guthrie says, 


the waters of the Rio Tinto are so saturated with copperas, that it is 
destructive to man or beast to drink of them. This remark I found cor- 
rect, for the country people informed me the water was never used ; 
and if a goat accidentally partook of it, vomiting instantly ensued, and 
the animal would never drink of it a second time. The water is deeply 
tinged with a yellowish colour, and so is the bed over which it flows. 
We crossed the river, which being so near the source, is, in that place, 
very shallow, and soon reached the village of Las Minas, inhabited solely 
bythe workmen of the Rio Tinto mines. In this place, being so completely 
out of the route of all travellers, it may be easily supposed the accom- 
modation to be procured was not of the first order. We found an 
apology for a posada, where at least there was a vacant room to deposit 
our horse furniture, and serve as a sleeping place ; and though the house 
afforded nothing but common wine, the landlord, Don Patrico Salamanca, 
was a civil, intelligent fellow. I lost no time in calling on the director, 
to whom I presented the letter from the minister at Madrid ; the recep- 
tion he gave me was anything but cordial ; he examined my passport 
minutely to ascertain my identity, and seemed reluctant to afford me the 
slightest information. Evidently hostile to my mission, he had recourse 
to frivolous excuses to stay my inspection, saying the mines were closed, 
and the keys were not to be found ; but seeing that I was determined in 
my object, he at length desired a man to conduct me. Tapers were then 
procured, and we proceeded to the mountain, accompanied by a dozen 
or more workmen, with whom I had already had some conversation ; the 
entrance to the mine is about midway up the hill, which having reached, 
we lighted our torches, and passed under a lofty archway of brick, 
about 300 yards in length, which led into one of the galleries of the 
mine ; here the brick archway terminated, and we continued along the 
excavation, until we reached a spacious chamber, around which were 
various passages leading to the different workings. The cieling of this 
chamber was a most beautiful specimen of natural embellishment ; the 
dripping water had formed christals of the most beautiful colours, par- 
ticularly green and yellow, which, reflecting the light of our torches, 
produced an effect more magnificent than any thing I have ever beheld. 
A room inlaid with gems of the finest brilliancy and colours, could only 
give an idea of the splendour of this chamber. The walls and the ground 
on which we stood, as well as the galleries, were all encrusted with copperas. 
Hence we proceeded along one of the passages, and arrived at another 
chamber, in the centre of which was a pit ; a shaft was sunk from the 
surface, for the convenience of drawing up the ore, and afforded light and 
air; I wished to descend the pit, but fouad it was choked with water, 
and the machines of the mine were too imperfect to draw it off. They 
had but an old pump of a very antique construction, which required 
more labour to work, even when in repair, than they possessed. A steam 
engine would have cleared the way in a few hours, but want of money 
seemed to be the chief reason for neglecting such valuable works. From 
this spot we proceeded along another gallery, but the frame-work by 
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which it had been originally supported, had in:many. places igiven way, 
so that our further search became too hazardous'to persevere in. I then 
employed myself in collecting specimens from the solid mine, pieces of 
copperas from the walls, and some of the coloured christals, of which I 
have spoken. This mountain seems to be one mass of copper ore, which 
yields, as they inform me, between 70 and 80 per cent, of pure metal. 
Having satisfied myself of the nature and value of this; mine, we 
proceeded to visit the water mine, which is a subterranean cavern, 
through which the springs of the mountain are conducted. Long troughs 
or cisterns are placed across this running stream, in which iron bars are 
transversely fixed ; on these bars the copper with which the water is com- 
pletely impregnated adheres, and at the end of every fifteen days the 
workmen strike off the incrustation, until the bars are.consumed and 
replaced by others. I collected some specimens of this singular working, 
and transmitted them, with the others, to my correspondent at Bristol. 
These inexhaustible mountains of ore have been partially worked from 
time immemorial. They were not unknown to the Romans, the remains 
of whose labours are visible about a mile distant from the present mine. 
Their method of working was simple ; they sunk a shaft, from which they 
continued to drain as much ore, as by manual labour they could draw 
to the surface, until checked by water, or other natural impediments, 
when they abandoned the old workings and proceeded to a new one. I 
was told that there are upwards of two thousand of these small shafts, and 
that many Roman coins have been discovered near the spot. The copper 
ene | by these mines is cast into plates, and sent to Seville and 
Segovia ; that to the former place, prepared for the purpose, to be cast 
into cannon—to the latter, of pure metal, for coinage. The object of my 
journey being now accomplished, I willingly turned my horse’s head 
towards Madrid, to render an account of my mission. 





PALL-MALL POETRY. 
TO 


Tue world has long pronounced you sensible, 
Young, gay, and fair. Your intimates confess, 
With envy not less certain than ostensible, 
Your mastery in all things but your dress. 
Extremes, they say, are ever reprehensible, 
That elegance exists not in excéss. 
They may condemn—JT shall not in the line, 
My heart thus humbly dedicates to thine. 





I own with shame it has been promised long; 

I must confess your patience has been great ; 
And also that your double note was strong 

In terms, concerning it, you should not state 
So forcibly. However, right or wrong, 

I owe you this, and will at once narrate ; 
So, in the dearth of something stern and stately, 
I'll sing a circumstance which happened lately.) ~ 
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'Tis‘ofia lady, who was, by-the+by, , 69 0 1 
Above the middle size, well made, and pretty, 
With sparkling eyes, an eyebrow arched and high, 
Livel as one could wish, and sometimes witty ; 
Which latter quality—and perhaps a sly 
Expression lurking, which I’m prone to pity— 
Made many a ball-room dangler reckon twice, 
When nearing her, before he broke the ice. 


Oc 


Her name—she had a name—-was classic Sre.a, 
Called Sret., for shortness, by her nearer friends, 
Who thought her vain, but did not dare to tell her, 
As such proceeding frequently offends. 
In every thing she was a perfect belle—her 
Beaux at least said so—which discussion ends 
Upon that point ; and, for this simple fact, 
They spoke with more sincerity than tact. 


Of perfect form, she danced well, sung, and played, 
Spoke French and Spanish fluently, and drew, 
Not inferences—for she was afraid 
Of them—but flowers of every kind and hue ; 
Sketched landscapes, and, in doing so, arrayed 
The scene in loveliness so bright and true, 
That, gazing there, you hardly could restrict your 
Wishes, that Nature was herself a picture. 


Feeling she had, but no susceptibility—- 
Her style of education had destroyed it— 
And this, well managed, gave her a facility 


To touch the heart, and—more than that—decoyed it. 


Nerves she nicknamed sensation’s imbecility ; 
And never fainted—if she could avoid it; 

An interesting languor and dejection 

Being more adapted to a clear complexion. 


A mother’s gentle voice, to guide or cheer, 
She never knew. A stranger’s hand conducted 
Her youthful steps, and trained from year to year 
Her opening mind. Of this I’m well instructed, 
And probably, although it is not clear, 
If what her governess by lure or luck did, 
A mother’s kindling eye had overlooked, 
She might a little hastiness have brooked. 


But she (we mustn’t grow pothetie) smiled 
Upon tie babe, and died. Her father felt, 
And wept, no doubt, o’er the unconscious child. 
He should—the circumstance would make me melt, 
Albeit my eyes but seldom are beguiled. 
However, as he should do, so he dealt— 
Procured a nurse, and then a governess, 
Who taught her how to choose a phrase—or dress. 


But all at once she changed to grief and gloom, 
Shunned all society, and gradually 

Lost her lips’ tinge and cheeks’ engaging bloom. 
Her friends—and she had many—grieved to see 

So sad a change. Some bolder would presume 
And gently hint the cause ; others made free 

And questioned her. To all those she accorded 

Kind words, but nothing of the grief she hoarded. 
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So it continued nearly through the season © 
Of——( But we will not mention dates—they look 
So like a clog ; besides, there's little reason — 
In speaking, as it were, by bell and book)— 
*Till near its close—I think there is no treason ; 
When, sitting calmly in some shady nook; 
To wish it earlier over, there arrived 
An invite, shewing that it still survived. 


So common an affair, so lightly reckoned, 
And only read to be refused, the change 
That overcame her as she gave a second 
Glance at the name, her father fancied strange: 
For he was with her, and with quickness beckoned 
Her maid for salts, to help her to arrange 
The sudden tremor, and restore the shattered 
Tranquillity the card had somewhat battered. 


This soon went off, and in its — a quick 
And agitated heaving of the breast— 

A hurried word or so—a tone less thick, 
Yet still almost inaudible, expressed 

A slow but sure recovery. She was sick, 
And therefore might be easily distressed. 

An invalid, even when her pride preserves 

Some form, has easily excited nerves. 


Whatever was the cause that made her feel 
So awkwardly, so strangely sentimental, 
Just at the juncture she had broke the seal, 
It was a sharp one—not an accidental 

Affair, which any moment may reveal— 
But deep and sad. Yet with an oriental 

Calmness of style, and hasty exclamation 

About the heat, she read the invitation. 


She read, and she accepted it, without 
The slightest hesitation or remark. 
Her father guessed not why, but had his doubt— 
Of course because she left him in the dark. 
She felt—I’m told it was a bitter bout— 
But called, while wending homeward from the Park, 
On Madame Frille, marchande de monde de Paris, 
To fix the sort of flounce her frock should carry. 


It grieves me I can hardly recollect 

The fashion she bespoke. There was a—stay, 
In such affairs I wish to be correct— 

A robe de satin—she was young and gay— 
Garnie de blond et-—small things to connect— 

De marabous ; une coiffeur ornée 
Depis de diamans, of which I care not 
To vaunt to those who fancy not and wear not. 


A robe de tulle, couleur de rose, garnie 
Dun bouffant de feuillages de satin, failed 
To please her fancy as it should—for she 
(At times such sort of foolishness prevailed 
To some extent) was whimsical in the 
Arrangements of her dress. She somewhat railed 
When this was pointed out, and seemed to mock 
The lady as she eulogized the frock. 
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Now this, for such a temper, and a heart 
So sweetly kind, that Methodists might swear 
(Except when crossed) its best and brightest part 
Was mild contentment gently lingering there, 
Appeared most odd. La Marchande gave a start, 
Yet bowed her out with her accustomed air ; 
But when the door was closed, though it might trench 
Upon her manners, swore aloud—in French. 


But dressed she was, and whether well or ill, 
Tis of no consequence. The carriage rolled 
Along the streets ; lame, fracture, bruise, or kill, 

No matter, so it flew. I have been told 
In confidence—and ’tis a secret still— 

One woman only—she was deaf and old— 
Was overturned, which, though a trifling matter, 
Was kept quite close, because the papers chatter. 


*T would be a work of supererogation 

To tell you how at last the carriage gained 
The gaping door, amidst the concentration 

Of wheels and whips. You would, too, have complained 
Of my discretion, had I made narration 

Of such known facts. Thus far, then, they attained, 
With several hats of most correct expansion, 
The entrance-hall of Lady Racket’s mansion. 


Their names were called, and—as they should—the ladies 
Drew back their shoulders as they entered in: 

Each gentleman—there but a trifling shade is 
Between the two in their attempts to win— 

Brushed up his flattened ringlets, and arrayed his 
Visage in smiles, the better to begin ; 

Whilst several aged dames and dowagers 

Sailed, with indifference, up the groaning stairs. 


The party was a very brilliant one; the guests 

Were numerous and select. But two were there 
(The canker-worm the finest fruit infests) 

From Tavistock, and one from Bedford Square ; 
A few dull Commoners, whose wealth attests 

Their worth ; some Honourables, with none to spare, 
Increased the crowd ; and here and there a wit-— 
The last were scarce, and watched to make a hit. 


A pair of Blues—my lady was a Blue— 
Were also there, who scribbled for the town, 
Made love chime in with dove, true rhyme with you, 
With much discernment and some small renown. 
These, with a critic, and a youth or two 

Whose next edition could not fail to crown 
Them as the spirits of the age, decided 
On most things as they should, and some derided. 


To paint the crowd, however, one by one, 
My space forbids ; and so I shan’t describe 
Dozens, on whose time-honoured heads the sun 
Of Fashion always shone. A gayer tribe 
Had seldom met, and many who had run 
(A taste for which we easily imbibe) 
In debt to shew it, or by chance away: 
With a friend’s wife, asserted what I say. 
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Now few of these but bowed as Srerixa passed ; 
The critic smiled, and made some flattering speech, 
Full well repaid him by the glance she cast 
Of proud acknowledgment. ‘The authors each 
Commenced—a something pretty, from their last 
Production ; yet, ere well the words could reach 
Her ear, and charm it with the happy thought, 
The Lady Racket cut the matter short. 


This lady had a son—a peevish boy 

I’ve heard, in childhood always spoilt and crying, 
But still his mother’s pride and greatest joy ; 

Her eyes above (the nurse on this relying, 
Smuggled the chin in) did most folks decoy, 

To praise a likeness to their guess replying ; 
Though some, who spoke at hazard, differing rather, 
Declared he was the image of his father. 


At school he passed for an extremely quick 
And clever lad. At college he became 
Its pride and boast. He shone at single-stick, 
And with the best at billiards had a name ; 
And if at Euclid he might chance to kick, 
His tact in horse-flesh might a jockey shame ; 
Added to which, he learned to pun at random, 
Make up a book, set-to, and tool a tandem. 


In youth a man; as man, at twenty-three, 

He formed opinions far beyond his years, 
Discoursed most wisely, took a good degree, 

And quizzed his reverend tutors for their fears : 
His boots were Hoby, and his coat Nugee ; 

His voice the kind which, heard, at once endears. 
With these slight gifts, and divers sorts of knowledge 
They pick up best there, he retired from college. 


How Stet. became acquainted with the youth 
Cannot much signify ; they were acquainted : 

Let that suffice—it is the simple truth, 
And looks, as such, less sorrowful than sainted. 

Her maid (to suit my rhyme) was christened Rura— 
As nice a girl as ever poet painted, 

So I’ve been told ; and she—it was auricular— 

Confessed to my informant this particular. 





Indeed, ’twas strongly hinted, his attentions 
Went far beyond a lazy bow or bend ; 

But these are frequently the world’s inventions, 
And we should doubt—unless a female friend, 

Or dowager with single daughters, mentions 
That so it is, I wait to see the end. 

The former may be right—the last, from long 

Observance of such matters, can’t be wrong. 


I cannot say—perhaps from little caring— 
Nor guess—being inexperienced in affairs 
Of this description—the peculiar bearing 
Of lovers for each other. He who cares 
May try the question. I am not for daring 
A father’s frown, or fair one’s teasing airs ; 
Or brother, in the absence of papa, 
Begging to know what your intentions are. 
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The lady laughed and flirted with the men— 
No proof, you'll say, such love was hers to hide— 
Flattered the author's, praised the critic’s pen, 
And drew by turns, each lounger to her side. 
In fact, I’m told it really happened then, 
So far from deeming love her heart had tried, 
She made a sudden set, betwixt the sets, 
And carried off—a pair of epaulettes. 


In short, to such a pitch was this flirtation 
Carried, that all who saw the couple said 
It was amatch. By this, and by relation, 
The circumstance with fresh additions spread. 
The day was fixed—it caused a slight sensation ; 
The dresses made, and marriage contracts read ; 
When, all at once, the tale that was afloat, 
To every one’s surprisal changed its note. 


Great alterations (these we daily read of), 
By trifling things, are made in our concerns ; 

A goose—a watchful and a sacred breed of— 
Saved Rome; the story every school-boy learns. 

Our heroine’s lot was changed—now this take heed of— 
By (1 would hint, when love no longer burns, 

They make a healing mixture from the poppy) 

A note, of which the following is a copy :-— 


¢ 
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"Tis not to blame you, Srexua, I address— 

** Alas! that so it is—this parting line ; 

The weakness few could strive with and suppress 
** Deserved a punishment—the fault was mine— 
Which ends the sweetest dream of happiness, 

** And bids me every cherished hope resign. 

I shal] not murmur at my lot, nor swell 

With one word of reproach this last farewell ! 
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They say you wed another. Be it so. 

** Your friends approve, and why should I regret ? 
If you are happy—this at least you know— 

** My wish is answered. I've but to forget, 

“If it may be, and bend me to a blow 

** Not all deserved. The trial must be met, 

And pride—the thought is madness !—put in train 
To look the lie to feelings that enchain. 
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I sought you, loved you, lived for you alone, 

* ‘To you my every earthly thought was given ; 

My heart—could not its agonies atone P— 

** By love, and only love, was swayed and driven. 
The slight might move, but not teach to disown, 

** The pledge you gave should not for this be given ; 
My true affection wrought my jealousy, 

And winged the shaft which now recoils on me! 
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Srea, farewell! the joy I cannot share 

“1 must not witness. Far away, and free, 

To other lands the wanderer must bear 

** The fate he finds. Blessed may you ever be! 

My first—my fondest wish—my latest prayer 

** Shall spring for this in life’s last agony. 

Reproach me, blame me—yet thus far believe, 

When most it loved, my heart did most deceive.” 
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Pall-Mall Poetry. 


Now how this sweet effusion was received, 
I cannot say: I heard, in confidence, 
Her bright eyes moistened, and her bosom heaved 
With sweet sensations not yet banished thence ; 
Till with a sigh or two at length relieved, 
She kissed the scrawl, and, more in penitence 
Than grief or wrath, put it securely by, 
In a small russia note-case lying nigh. 


But be that as it may, the effect this letter 

Had on her conduct was soon seen. The papers, 
Some three months after this receipt, or better, 

(My Muse is often troubled with the vapours, 
And little cares for dates when they beset her, ) 

Announced, with some unusual cuts and capers— 
Which, had I power, I'd banish in a trice hence— 
Her marriage to the youth by special licence ! 


The Post’s was a superior piece of diction, 
And made upon me then a deep impression : 

The words were sweet, ard flowed without restriction 
In most mature and elegant succession. 

But time glides on—this is at least no fiction— 
And deadens all things in a due progression, 

Or nearly all: a scolding wife, perhaps, 

Is rarely altered by its loss or lapse. 


*T was in this style— The bride was richly dressed, 
* Une robe brodée, de point de [ Angleterre, 
** Avec des manches tres longues’”—the le had best 
Have been !eft out, but printers little care 
For nice constructions, so the thing’s expressed— 
“© Une jupe de satin blanc’’—for show and wear— 
«© Avec souliers du méme ;”’ the latter rankle 
Somewhat when coupled with a clumsy ankle. 


** Her head was circled by a wreath of flowers, 
White as the fresh-fallen snow. From these depended 
Longues barbes de blond, no phrase, we know, of ours— 
Unless the language had been much amended— 
Can well describe. They spoke the highest power 
Of art, and raised th’ effect that was intended. 
The whole was Madame Frill’s, and well su ported 
The fame for which her services are otvarted: P 


[ June, 


G. H. 
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MY NEW LODGINGS. 


oe 


Ah! who ean tell how hard it isto climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 
Be atiin. 


Ir is superfluous to expatiate on the advantages of a quiet, unmolested 
study to a reading or writing man. Splendid works of genius have 
been conceived and born in the silence of the dungeon ; monuments of 
learning have been reared in the still seclusion of the cloister ; Cervantes, 
Raleigh, with a host of monks and fathers, are famed for the literary 
wonders which they wrought in gloom and solitude ; but what age, or 
what country, can produce an instance of talent developing itself in a 
mill, or intellect attaining its full stature in a seminary for young ladies? 
While Tasso lay in the bedlam of Ferrara, he never added a stanza or 
threw a single new beauty over his “ Gerusalemme.” Demosthenes 
studied his godlike art in a cell under ground; he never forged so 
much as a single thunderbolt in his father’s smithy ; and the Oracle 
would never have pronounced Socrates “ wisest of men,” had he not had 
“ the olive-grove of Academe” for a retreat from the din of Xantippe’s 
tongue. There are undoubtedly sounds, and even noises, which seem 
to harmonize with the pursuits of learning. Is the collegian disturbed 
by his college-bell? Quite the reverse. So long have the reading and 
ringing, the thinking and tolling, gone on together, that, were the 
steeple suddenly struck dumb, the most melancholy confusion might be 
the consequence: a right line might be mistaken for a curve—a logical 
proposition for its direct converse—or (which were infinitely worse) his 
moral speculations might be so disordered that wrong might appear 
right, and a bottle in his chambers be preferred to a lecture in the hall. 
Then there are babbling brooks, dashing surges, whispering winds, and 
whistling blackbirds—a respectable family of noises. But what shall 
we say of squalling children, braying donkeys, scolding wives, creaking 
doors, snoring nurses, and rattling windows? In no department of 
learning are these of the slightest service. Students protest against them 
with one accord ; and doctors—who never agreed on any other point— 
agree in denouncing the squeaking of a pig under a gate— 


** Poor swine! as if its pretty heart would break !” 

as glorious John Dryden expresses it. In short, it has become a prin- 
ciple in the republic of letters, that nothing great was ever said or sung 
with a continual dinning in the immediate precincts of the author's 
sanctum-sanctorum. It has been my misfortune to have had this truth 
illustrated so remarkably in my own individual case, that, painful as 
the recollections are, I am tempted to lay the circumstances before the 
public in the present article. If they answer no other purpose, they 
will serve as valuable hints to literary men in the selection of their 
places of abode. 

About six weeks or two months back, I took up my residence, as 
lodger, in the house of a respectable tailor. The street is immaterial ; 
but it was in that debateable region, east of Portland-place, and north of 
Oxford-street. This tailor, not having the fear of Malthus before his 
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eyes, had, with the co-operation of a buxom wife, augmented the popu- 
lation of the country by seven male and female “ innocents,” who, I 
verily believe, had escaped small-pox, measles, chin-cough, and all the 
other maladies of infancy, for the sole purpose of murdering my repose, 
and defrauding society of the fruits of my studies and lucubrations. 
Seven devils incarnate could not have plagued me more efficiently. Their 
fond parents called them “ their little angels ;” and such certainly they 
were, according to the literal acceptation of that passage in the Liturgy 
—‘ cherubim and seraphim continually do cry ;” for a perpetual concert 
it truly was of mewling, piping, sobbing, bawling, and all the melodies 
of the nursery, with more variations than Beethoven and Rossini between 
them ever composed. They managed never to be all asleep at the same 
time ; two or three were always on duty ; and most effectively did the 
pretty little ones perform it. In the course of a short month, the literary 
world sustained damage, in consequence of the life I led at the tailor’s, 
to the amount of ten sonnets, fifteen epigrams, seven serious, six comic, 
and five serio-comic prose essays, with three political articles, some of 
which I never trusted out of my desk ; while those which were “ cast 
upon the waters” returned invariably to their author, after having ob- 
tained for themselves and him such flattering notices as the following : 

*«* Fortunatus’ is not fortunate enough to please us.”’—“ The writer 
who subscribes himself * * *, is not sufficiently starry for our pages.” — 
*« The author of the paper against Taxes upon Knowledge is unreason- 
able ; it will be some time before the collector calls upon him.” 

That I was indebted for these editorial urbanities to the tailor’s pro- 
geny, I am prepared to verify by affidavit ; nay, I could actually appor- 
tion to each of the “ little dears” the share he or she had in occasioning 
my disasters. All the time I was composing the verses signed “ For- 


tunatus,” one of the young gentlemen was blowing a penny trumpet, 


and his charming sister trying a new skipping-rope, in the room imme- 
diately over mine. I only wonder the verses were not attributed to Mr. 
R. M y- Another pair was struggling and screaming under the 
operation of the comb and towel, just at the precise moment the unfor- 
tunate article with the three stars was on the anvil: it was an ill-starred 
production as a matter of course. The failure of my political specula- 
tions is to be divided equally amongst the remaining trio, whose never- 
ceasing contests about the property of an unlucky kitten led to the 
cat-astrophe of my “ Taxes upon Knowledge.” In fact, the only compo- 
sition of any merit that came from my pen during this unhappy period, 
was an Essay on Infanticide, in which 1 think I have rested the defence 
of that practice upon grounds that it will not be easy to impugn. But 
the time is not yet come for promulgating so bold a doctrine to the 
world. 

There is nothing I hate so much as the trouble of changing my domi- 
cile ; but the dread of having my swan again mistaken for a goose, pre- 
vailed over my inhabitive propensity ; so, having given the man of the 
shears due notice, I struck my camp in the midst of a full chorus, which 
the infant Stentors seemed to have set up on purpose for the occasion—I 
suppose to send me on my way rejoicing ; and a few hours saw me regu- 
larly installed in My New Lodgings, where I had previously assured 
myself, by the most rigorous investigation, that there was not a child, 
either in esse, or in posse, upon the premises—my landlady being a 
maidenly dame of threescore and ten years, and no other lodger in the 
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house, except “ a respectable, quiet gentleman,” who occupied, in the 
golden estate of a bachelor, the apartment immediately joining mine 
upon the same floor. ‘“ No children?’ was the sole interrogatory I put. 
I put it with the air of a plenipotentiary propounding his ultimatum. 
The answer was in the negative, and the bargain was concluded. 

When the door was shut, and my chair drawn close to a comfortable 
fire, the sensations I experienced were of the most enviable nature. 
After one retrospective glance at my late miserable situation, my pre- 
sent felicitous circumstances passed in review before me; I fancied 
myself in Paradise, and formed a hundred literary projects to retrieve my 
reputation and recruit my purse. I would run no risk in future of hav- 
ing my verses ascribed to the poet of Oxford, or any other bardling of 
the day; I would be a constant and brilliant contributor to the 
* Monthly Magazine ;” my random rays and scintillations I would throw 
to other periodicals ; perhaps I would even produce a novel, the appear- 
ance of which would be an epoch in English literature, like the publica- 
tion of Waverley.—It is a question, I continued, whether I should give 
my name at once to the world, or become another “ Great Unknown.” 
Another difficulty suggested itself. My portrait will be solicited for some 
gallery of living literary characters ; perhaps I had better sit to Rothwell 
at once—or, quere, would it not be more éclatant to refuse—refuse them 
my countenance! They will press me, of course—I will be peremptory, 
fierce, inflexible. But suppose a hundred pounds offered to overcome 
my scruples—how should I act? Would it look mercenary to take the 
money? A hundred pence would be a great matter at present—my 
malison on the tailor’s lady! I'll agree—they shall have it for the hun- 
dred.—Oh ! but I forget my novel—I shall not want a paltry hundred 
pounds. If I consent to be engraved, it will therefore be out of pure 
magnanimity —to encourage literature and the arts.—But this is wan- 
dering ; let me think of an article for next month. Thank Heaven! 
here is no wilderness of squalling brats to distract me. This is just the 
place—just the place for an author. Gibbon ! I do not envy you your 
bower by Lake Leman. Simeon the Stylite! I do not grudge you the 
summit of your famous pillar in the solitudes of Syria! Here I have 
all the solitude, quiet repose, silence W hat noise was that? 

The sound which broke my soliloquy, and occasioned this abrupt 
interrogatory, was anote of a flute from the “ respectable, quiet gentle- 
man” in the adjoining apartment. “ A flute-player!” I ejaculated in a 
tone very different from that of my former musings—“ my next-room 
neighbour is a flute-player!’’ It was not until that moment that I par- 
ticularly noticed a door which actually communicated between our 
quarters. The door, to be sure, was locked ; but Bramah himself can- 
not lock out sounds. My first impressions, therefore, on hearing the 
note of the flute, were like those of one who, couching on roses, discovers 
an adder preparing to sting him. The thought, however, soon occurred 
that it would be only a tune or two—three at the utmost ; and it was 
fortunate to have a “ respectable, quiet gentleman” for a neighbour on 
no harder terms than three airs on the flute, even were the performance 
to be daily repeated. With this reflection I laid down my pen, threw 
myself serenely back on my chair, and resolved to wait en philosophe 
until my melodious neighbour had taken his innocent recreation. “ The 
day,” said I, parodying a speech of Uncle Toby, “ is long enough both 
for him and me.” I listened. It is possible, as my friends know, to be 
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more of a musician than 1 am, without endangering the supremacy of 
Handel or Mozart. I pretend not to the mysteries of the flat ninth, or 
diminished seventh—but I know a crotchet from a quaver ; and a few 
seconds informed me that the unseen instrumentalist had yet to reach 
that measure of proficiency. Now the vicinity of a flute-player was bad 
enough in all conscience ; but a flute-learner—— If it were polite to 
swear in a magazine, I would let you know my sentiments of a flute- 
learner! Still I determined to “ bide my time.” A quarter of an hour’s 
practice, methought, will content him ; and the deuce is in it if the resi- 
due of the twenty-four hours is not enough for me. A quarter of an 
hour is often but a brief space. To me—condemned to hear harmony 
murdered in the next room, with nothing but a pannel half an inch 
thick between me and the murderer ; and my situation aggravated by the 
remembrance that my pen was idle the while, and all the bright thoughts 
which I had just collected into a focus to dazzle the world, in imminent 
danger of dispersion—to me it appeared a quarter of a century. You 
have heard, perhaps, a beginner on the flute, or some other instrument ? 
Time and tune set at defiance ; flats, sharps, and naturals in as beautiful 
confusion as chairs in a fashionable drawing-room ; the performer as 
ignorant of the gamut as a peer of political economy ; tones and semi- 
tones, quavers and semi-quavers all alike; no standing upon such 
trifles. Altogether, I believe, itis comparable to nothing but to Discord 
herself executing a solo at a musical festival in Pandemonium. When 
the fifteen minutes were elapsed, I dipped my pen in the ink-stand. The 
ink dried, and the practising still went on. Vexation muttered, “ uncon- 
scionable !” Patience whispered, “ give him another quarter of an hour !” 
I agreed, in hopes of getting quarter myself in return. But no! I was 
at the mercy of a ruthless enemy. The second half-hour commenced its 
course ; but no intermission, except while the leaves of the music-book 
were turning. Once there was a little delay in performing this opera- 
tion: two leaves, I suppose, were turned instead of one. My pen was 
once more in the ink-stand ; but before it could reach the paper, the 
mistake was corrected, and the indefatigable practiser was on his way 
again, in full career after luckless music, whom he worried like a true 
sportsman, thinking as little (to borrow a pun from Geoffrey Crayon) of 
clearing five or six bars at a leap, as a fox-hunter in the heat of the 
chase. I was now wrought to a pitch of frenzy, and resolved to leave 
the house instantly ; but, alas! how often 


*‘ the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought !” 


I had taken the apartment by the month ; and, in my horror of children, 
I had never dreamed of making a proviso against musicians. Of course, 
there was no alternative but to submit to be practised to death, or pay a 
month’s rent for a day’s lodging—a course, which the editorial civilities 
above mentioned dissuaded me from taking by that powerful mode of 
reasoning, called an argumentum ad crumenam. 

At length it ceased !—but the spirit of composition had evaporated ; 
my neighbour’s flute had produced the effect of Gideon’s pitchers and 
trumpets on my cogitations; and on reviewing the ideal host, with 
whose aid I had meditated the gathering of so many laurels, so many of 
my thoughts were on the missing-list—not to speak of those which had 
actually perished in the din—that it was impossible to proceed a step 
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until I had raised new recruits, or given the stragglers time to return to 
their ranks. This was aot the work of a few minutes. It required much 
walking up and down the room, much scratching of the ‘head, much 
thumping of the table, and much mending of the pen. At length they 
began to rally: one lexding idea came so near within my reach, that I 
laid hold of and secured it. “ Aha!” I exclaimed, “ I have got you at 
last ; and to make sure of you, down you go on paper this very instant; 
down you go; the world shall have you—all the flutes in the kingdom 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” A single sentence from the next 
room defeated my purpose and defrauded the world.— It is just Signor 
Ritornelli’s time ; I thnk I am almost perfect in that sonata.” Sig- 
nor Ritornelli’s time! blissful announcement! What heinous sin had I 
perpetrated to incur such a visitation? I went through the deca- 
logue. 

My next step was to settle my account, low as my finances were, and 
sally forth in quest of a new lodging. “ Well!” said I to myself, 
* experientia docet. Musicians are as much to be dreaded by a literary 
man as children. TI shall insert clauses against both in my next agree- 
ment.” It cost me a good deal of perambulation to combine the two 
conditions. In the first house I entered, a young lady in the parlour 
was practising the “ Battle of Prague ;’ she had just arrived at “ the 
cries of the wounded!” That, you know, would never answer ; so I 
crossed the street to another house with “ Lodgings for Single Gentle- 
men” upon the windows. A dame opened the door, surrounded with as 
numerous a litter as Virgil’s “ sow of imperial augury,” or the wife of 
a country curate. The apartments, of course, were not exactly to my 
mind. The drawing-room window of the third was open; and a voice 
as sonorous as that of the Hermit of Copmanhurst, thundering his De 
profundis, was roaring, “Oh! no, we never mention her,” to a guitar 
which semed to be cracking its strings to maintain its rightful place in 
the performance. - Several more attempts were equally unsuccessful. 
But—to be brief—by dint of perseverance, I ultimately lighted upon 
“* exactly the thing I wanted.” ‘There was no child, male or female ; 
_ neither flute, fiddle, nor so much as a jew’s-harp from kitchen to attic § 
and, to crown all, my landlord was not only a bachelor, but a man of the 
pen like myself, and of course personally concerned to have a studious 
silence preserved upon his premises. I had it from his own lips— 
« Dabble a little in ink now and then—the ‘ cacoethes loquendi,” you 
know—take for granted, Sir, if I may take the liberty, you are a literary 
man as well as myself?” I nodded assent, though 1 should rather have 
been fraternized by a better classical scholar, But was this a time to be 
hypercritical? Here was every thing I wanted—a residence fit for 
Silence herself; the street was a eul-de-sac ; and so deep was the repose 
of my new apartments, that “ the tiniest mouse that creeps on floor” 
could not journey across them unperceived. 

My first day in My New Lodgings I neither read nor wrote a syllable 
—not that my library took a long time to arrange, or my wardrobe 
either : the former is anything but a dubia cena; and the latter might 
vie with that of Curran, when he wrote to his mother for a supply of 
eleven shirts, assuring her that in college every gentleman had a dozen, 
But it was business enough for one day to contemplate the various 
agrémens of the quiet little creek where I had at. length cast anchor, 
and refit my shattered bark for a more prosperous voyage. It was not, 
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therefore, until after breakfast on the second day (I never could compose 
before breakfast), that, ordering myself to be denied /o all the world (a 
pulpit would hold the entire circle of my acquaintance in London !), I 
sat me down, in all the dignity of authorship, to my literary labours. The 
influence of an able writer over his species pressed itself irresistibly on 
my mind. I mused upon the famous aphorism, “ knowledge is power ;” 
and was quoting the lines of Byron— 


** But words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


when a tap at the door caught my ear. I instinctively said, “ Come in!” 
—and my landlord entered, smirking and scraping, with an immense 
bundle of papers under his left arm. 

All my visions of glory vanished into thin air! Against flutes and 
families I had taken every precaution ; but the peril of a politico-lite- 
rary landlord had never once entered my head ! 

His face, in which self-complacency made a comical effort to look like 
diffidence, was sufficient to inform me that there subsisted between him 
and the said papers some very near and dear relationship. But he left 
no doubt upon the subject. “ An humble attempt, Sir!” said he, laying 
on the table, as he spoke, a manuscript of at least a hundred pages of 
closely-written letter-paper ; “an humble attempt, Sir, to which I 
humbly beg to solicit your favourable attention. We literary men, Sir 
—if I may presume to make so bold—must assist each other. It is 
entitled, you will observe, ‘ A Political Panorama of the British 
‘Empire’—most important at the present crisis. Perhaps, if I may make so 
bold, you will do me honour to give it one or two careful perusals—any 
time in the course of the day ; your candid opinion will oblige me. I 
flatter myself it will meet your approbation, as it has, I assure you, met 
that of Mr. , a member of the Imperial Parliament, my most parti. 
cular friend. Perhaps you know Mr. ?” 

Peruse a hundred pages of solid pamphlet! It was well for my land- 
lord my organs of combativeness, and his of self-esteem, were not equally 
developed. But great provocations have frequently a tranquillizing 
effect : ladies who storm when a single cup falls, are serene when a whole 
service is dashed to pieces. So it was with me. I replied composedly 
that I was at ne occupied with indispensable business ; but, if he 
would leave his MS., I would look over it when I was at leisure. 
It would not do ; I was obliged to listen to the “ Table of Contents.” That 
was not enough—there were two chapters to which he wished to call 
my attention—he would just run over them for me, if I had no objec- 
tion. I had every objection in the world ; but I was happy to com- 
pound for a preface of a dozen pages. The text was bad enough, but 
the oral comment was still worse; and even this was not so trying to 
my patience as the apologies that accompanied it. He begged my par- 
don for digressing ; hoped he had not interrupted the thread of the 
argument ; and kindly offered to go back again, if it were necessary! I 
now rose from my chair. He appeared to take the hint, and moved a 
step or two towards the door. I occupied the ground thus abandoned, 
al kept it. It was impossible, however, to prevent him from laying 
hold of one of my coat-buttons. Men of business ought either to wear 
no buttons, or take care to have their edges sharp and serrated, as a 
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security against bores of all descriptions, but particularly politicians. 
While in this “ durance vile,” I was solicited to give “ my candid 
opinion on the affairs of Poland.” As you may conjecture, the request 
was only pro forma, and intended not to extract my sentiments, but to 
introduce his own. ‘ If may presume to offer the opinion of so hum- 
ble an individual as myself,” he proceeded, lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, and looking oracular, “ the Poles would never have taken up 
arms against Russia, if they had not had some hopes of success!” In 
his triumph at being delivered of so sagacious a remark, he forgot him- 
self so far as to let go my unfortunate button. The advantage was not 
to be lost ; I gained two steps more upon my political persecutor, and 
this brought him within a few inches of the door; I then opened it 
myself, and growling a good morning, left him no alternative but to 
evacuate the apartment. My ferocity, however, seemed only to excite 
his good-nature. As he withdrew—a movement he performed as reluc- 
tantly as a hunted wolf retires from his prey—he expressed his determi- 
nation to avail himself often of the pleasure of my conversation ; drop- 
ped something about ‘indred spirits ; and intimated he had several other 
literary works on which he would take leave to solicit my opinion—not, 
however (he was considerate enough to add), until I had read and 
digested the “ Political Panorama !”’ 

I had endured the tailor’s family, and even the flute-player, without 
ever once thinking of delivering myself from my troubles by suicide. 
Now, however, that dreadful idea rushed into my mind ; and I tremble 
to confess how long it occupied it. A literary landlord is certainly the 
climax of human miseries. The next thought was a country curacy, 
and this was succeeded by a determination to take my passage for Ame- 
rica in the course of the evening. In the silent and pathless forests of 
the new world, I would be in no danger from bores—at least of the 
human species. How many more wild projects chased each other 
through my agonized brain, I cannot recollect—for I was in a state of 
desperation, pacing the room with the gait of a maniac, cursing the day 
I was born, and the folly of my friends, who had induced me to come to 
London, assuring me it was the only place for an author.—Yet who 
could have supposed that there is no such thing as a quiet lodging in all 
this vast metropolis ? 





FATHER MURPHY’S SERMON ON THE ELECTIONS AND PROSPECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


Tat we are in the confidence of the Irish priesthood, our readers 
will long since have taken for granted. The revelations we have made 
from time to time touching their habits, character, and individual 
merits, will have abundantly shewn the trust they repose in us. But 
since we have thrown sturdy Old Mag. into the scale against Mal. 
thus, the Irish priests are actually in ecstacies with us. They are toa 
man anti-Malthusians. For many years they have opposed themselves 
in modest obscurity to the “ preventive check,” and laboured all they 
could, within the sphere of their local influence, to arrest the progress 
of that unsocial theory. Indeed, the population in the Catholic dis- 
tricts of Ireland affords prolific proofs of the active effects of the priestly 
office. We think we may belay sae without fear of contradiction, 
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that owing to the energetic agency of the clergy, the doctrines of Mr. 
Malthus, detent they may make proselytes elsewhere, will never pre- 
vail to any preter extent in Ireland. The priests are wise in their 
day. They make hay while the sun shines—whether superfecundity 
exist now, or is to exist hereafter, are not questions in their dogmatical 
statistical metaphysics. On the contrary ; they hold superfecundity to 
be impossible, and are, very naturally, delighted with us, because we 
entertain the same opinion, and publish it to the world, which they can- 
not do so conveniently. 

Being thus, as it were, one of themselves, OLp Mag. comes in occa- 
sionally for a snatch of the good things that are going. Whenever 
there is a glorious to-do on saints’ days, or festivals, OLp Mae., bound 
superbly, and lettered in gold, as Tue Priest’s Mac@azing, is placed 
at the head of the table under a cover, which is no sooner removed than 
the ghostly company, standing, chaunt a preliminary stave, full of com- 
pliments to us, which alone prevent us from shewing in what excellent 
verse the priesthood delighteth. In these bustling times, a greater 
degree of excitement than usual prevails at both sides of the water ; and 
much as we are indebted to the zeal, activity, intrepidity, and intelli- 
gence of our English correspondents in all quarters of the island, we 
must confess that they yield in these qualities, and many others not to 
be named here, to our ecclesiastical friends in Ireland. To them we 
owe, amongst many rare documents that may hereafter be laid before 
our readers, the following admirable sermon recently delivered by 
Father Murphy, in the somewhat dilapidated, but pleasant little cow- 
house of a chapel that stands on the height, well known as the Devil’s 
Rock, in St. Peter’s parish—one of the most remote of the western 
districts. 

Father Murphy is “a strong man.” He stands, in his stocking feet, 
six feet three inches. He can hurl, play spoil the fire, wrestle either 
with mortal man or the devil himself, drink whiskey-punch to an inde- 
scribable extent, and preach, extempore, for an hour and better on any 
text you please, at a moment’s notice. In the present delicate crisis of 
oc affairs, he yields his own scruples to the demands his country 

as upon his genius. He would be wholly apostolical if he could, but 
he is forced now and then to guide his willing flocks into the proper 
paths of politics as well as purgatory; but he wields the weapon of 
controversy gracefully, and never lendeth himself to the passions of the 
day. Here is his recent discourse on the Elections, and the prospects 
of Ireland. It will be seen with what genuine philanthropy he opens 
and in what a spirit of Christian meekness he concludes. Happy Ire- 
‘land! that is blessed with pastors like unto Murphy; and still more 
fortunate Reform that hath such advocates. 

We should premise that the chapel, in which this discourse was 
delivered, stands on a naked rock that bettles over the sea. Like most 
‘Irish chapels that are begun without money in hand, and never finished 
with money in hand, this chapel is, in fact, no chapel at all. It has 
walls and half a roof—some piles of stones for an altar—huge tin 
sconces for chandeliers and candlesticks—and is covered within with 
mixed ornaments of plaster of Paris, patches of coloured paper, palm- 
branches, bits of glass, fragments of delf and pottery, and sundry 
dazzling relics—such as brass buttons, bulls’ eyes, centre bits of check- 
aprons, horses’ teeth, fancy crosses, crucifixions, resurrections, and 
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innumerable pictorial modifications in red, blue, green, and yellow, of 
the life of the Saviour—all stuck indiscriminately on and into the walls. 
But beyond these manifestations of the true faith, our chapel presents 
few evidences of the holy uses to which it is dedicated. In lack of a 
proper, well-proportioned, and decent cross, wherewith its front should 
have been surmounted, it is rather rudely crowned over the place where 
there ought to be a door with a withered furze bush, that might have 
once resembled the form of a cross, but has now neither “shape nor 
feature.” The interior is so small, that the people assembled to hear 
Father Murphy, for on this occasion there was a grand convocation, 
are spread out on every side ; some hang on the tops of the walls, others 
clamber up to the holes intended for windows, and multitudes crowd 
up the passages designed for ingress and egress. Such was the scene 
in which the following exposition of the immediate affairs of Ireland 
was delivered :— 


FATHER MURPHY’S ELECTION SERMON. 


You are all called here together to day, boys, in regard of the 
word of truth, and the rights of ould Ireland. Mind what I say to you. 
The sorrow’s the use of my spaking what’s all as one as gospel, unless 
you attind to me, and go away with something in your heads that a 
comb couldn’t take out. 

Did you ever hear of one Sir Joseph Yorke? To be sure you didn't ; 
I'll answer for you. Now, I want to shew you how quare things come 
about, and how them that speaks agin the blessed sod, more or less, are 
sure of coming in for their ha’purth of shame one day or another. Sir 
Joseph Yorke was a mimber of Parliament, and a rolicking fellow he 
was, that thought no more of saying what kem uppermost in his mouth, 
than you would think of making a bowl of broth out of a bull turkey 
and a whisp of cabbage. Well, this Sir Joseph Yorke once took it into 
his ould noggin to tell them in the House of Commons, that there was 
only one way to settle Ireland—and what way do you think that was? 
I suppose poor sowls, you think he told them to send us over plenty to 
eat and to drink, and enough of money to swear by, and something over. 
It’s there you’re out, every mother’s son of you. No such thought was 
upon him ; but I'll tell you what he told them. ‘“ Take Ireland,”. says 
he (just as if it was a sod of turf, or a lump of a stone, or a dead dog), 

© and souse it under the water of the sea for four-and-twenty hours, and 
’ T’ll be bound,” says he, slapping the table with his dirty hand, “ that 
when you take it up again, it will be as quiet as a mouse.” Och! then, 
boys, did you ever hear the like o’ that since the creation of the world? 
Sure enough, you’d be as quiet as mice if you were buried under water 
for half the time ; but you see he forgot in regard of the church, that 
it wasn’t in him to drown the Holy church, which couldn’t be drowned, 
or burnt, or turned upside down, or molested in any manner whatever, 
by him or any of his sort; and if he had daared to sink ould Ireland, 
the cross of the world would rise up through the water if it was twice 
as deep, and the clargy would come up along with it, and they’d walk 
over the sea ever until they’d come to England, and there they’d make 
such a tearing ruction about their ears, that they’d soon be glad to fish 
up the place agin, and put it just where they found it, without as much 
as arint of an ould skreed of grass upon it. Well, but what happens 
this same Yorke the other day, boys? Now, I give you leave to guess 
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antil you won’t have as much of a guess left in you, as’d shew the way 
from this to Terry Phelan’s blind .mill beyont the bridge. Why, what 
do you think should happen him, but that instead of drowning ould 
Ireland, which he couldn’t drown, an’ let him try his best, he was 
drownded himself th’other day as easy and complete as you please, while 
he was out pleasuring himself in the middle of as fine a morning as 
ever was seen in the habitable globe. Not a word of lie I’m telling 
you, but the plain truth. And isn’t it thrue for me, after this terrible 
lesson, that them that speaks ill of the country will come to the bad at 
last. Down he went like a brick-bat from an ould house that was 
tumbling, and there was no more heard of him, of course, by reason of 
his being drownded entirely. Isn’t that to teach you how you lend 
yourselves to speeches and hard words upon the mother of you all, and 
to prove that it isn’t for the likes of you to turn thraitors, when even 
them that are not belonging to you at all arn’t safe in their beds, or in the 
road, or on the land, or the water, by day or by night, when they throw 
the dirty slander upon the blessed sod. Sure, when the poor wanderer 
that suffered for many a long day in foreign places kem home in the long 
run, and his people wouldn’t know him, or help him, or do a kind 
turn for him, because they got proud, and turned their backs upon ould 
times, the murrain kum immediately upon the cattle of them, and the 
children died away like rotten stalks, and the ould fell sick, and there 
wasn’t as much as a tester left to bury them, nor a sowl to keen 
over the dead. And here’s the song of the poor crethur that kum home, 
and was refused a bit of bread at the door—it’s all from Scripture, 
boys, and as thrue as you’re there— 


** Treland’s eye !—the world’s wunther !— 
Roorke’s daughter that was married to Thunther !” 


Roorke, you see, was the man that shut the door in the poor crethur’s 
face. 
“ Treland’s eye !”—[I’m reading it agin. |—* the world’s wunther ! 
Roorke’s daughter that was married to Thunther ! 


I called down to see you, neighbours, nigh the sea brink, 
But not one among you had the goodness for to offer me a drink.” 


That’s a parable, Mrs. Doyle, and I'm glad to see the tears standin’ in 
your eyes upon the hearing of it. Never a curse of the kind will kum 
upon you if you only do what’s right, and shame the divil. 

The next thing I have to say to you—and I hope you'll pay attenti 
to me—[I don’t care if I do help you out with that same side of ba 
that’s breaking its heart in the chimney these three months, Shathus 
Langan—amind to send me a piece soon, by way of a sample. |—What was 
I going tosay? Ay,soI was. Well, you know, boys, there’s a general 
election all over the country, and the king’s writs are coming down to us 
as fast as beast can carry them, and every man that has a vote in the 
place is to come forward and vote for the king. 

Now isn’t it the wonder of the world to hear me, Father Murphy, 
that’s teaching you these five-and-twenty years, be the same more or 
less, that it was lawful and proper in you all to do what you pleased to 
any king, except the Pope and Dan O’Connell, that you happened to 
catch after nightfal—isn’t it wonderful, I say, to hear me telling you to 
give three cheers for the king ; and whiat’s more than that, nine cheers 
for the queen ; and as many as you choose for the constitution? Isn't 
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it as much as to say that Prince Hohenlo has wrought some blessed 
miracle upon the country ; and, like Aaron’s rod, that made five gallons 
of raal poteen run down like water from the top of a big rock, when a 
whole heap of poor Catholics were famishing below, that I’m after 
pointing the tip of my litile finger at the king, and the queen, and the 
cabinet council, and making them overflow with plenty and lashins* of 
the best of every thing? Sure you wouldn’t believe it, only you see it. 
Then I'll tell you what it is. The Millenium’s come. May be you 
don’t know what the Millenium is? Hard for you, my dear children, 
when beef is fourpence-halfpenny a pound, oo you can’t get better 
vegetables than the tops of the potatoes. How could you tell the Millenium 
from any other common Sunday inthe year? But never mind going 
too deep into it. It’s not for the likes of you to be bothering yourselves 
with such abtruse mathematics as that. 

Well, now that the General Election’s come, and that the Millenium 
is upon us, Lord save us, before we know where we are, just like Mrs. 
Hagarty’s christenings, every nine months—[oh! I see you, Bryan, you 
needn't be trying to duck your head behind Tim Fanahy—are my boots 
done yet? To be sure they’re not. Where do you expect to go when 
you die? To purgatory of course. Troth, if you don’t send me home 
the same boots before breakfast to-morrow morning, I’ll write off about 
you to night, and make them keep the door barred and bolted for your 
sake.] I say now is the time for you all, boys honey, to shew yourselves 
men. Stand up for your rights, and remember that there isn’t one of 
you that may not, one day or another, have a monument of real marble 
with your name upon it in letters of gold. Think of that, Myles Rielly, 
with your one eye, and hould up your head like a pathriot. 

I’ve just got a letter from the Pope, in which his Holiness expressly 
desires me in Latin to hould a jubilee when the election’s over, and to give 
an indulgence for a year and a day to every one of you that votes for 
Reform. And never fear but I'll do it, and welcome ; and if the bit of 
paper happens to be worn out in the red waistcoats of you before the 
year is fairly over, sure if you behave yourselves I might give you another 
bit of paper that’d carry you on through the winter after next, so that 
the world ’d be wondering at the good luck you’d have. But in regard 
to the Reform, I'll tell you what that is before I go any further. 

Come over, Luke Mulloney, ‘till I have a bit of goster with you. 
What do you call that dirty looking thing like a shoeing horn, you’ve 
got between your finger and thumb, as if you were afraid it’ud burn 
you? Spake up that the congregation may hear you. 

Luke. This, your reverence ? 

Father Murphy. Youre mighty ’cute at a guess, Luke :—that’s 
exactly what I mean. 

Luke. Musha! Sure it’s my ould caubeen,t your reverence. 

Father Murphy. And what’s become of the crown of it, Luke? 

Luke. Is it the kiver you’re meaning? Troth then, your reverence, 
that’s more than myself could till you. It’s many a long day since the 
kiver and I parted company, and never a saw I saw it since. 

Father Murphy. And what's the use of it upon the head of ye, Luke, 
when it won't keep out the wet? 





* The hyperbole of abundance. + Hat. 
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Luke. Och! salvation to me, your reverence, if ever I put it on my 
head at all. 

Father Murphy. And what do you do with it, Luke ? 

Luke. Why, then, don’t I carry it in my fist on a Sunday to the 
chapel, your reverence, for the dacency of it ? 

Father Murphy. And you carry the brogues in th’other hand, Luke ? 

Luke. Nota word of lie in it, Sir; the brogues wouldn’t be worth 
picking out of the dirt, if I was to carry them on my feet. They’d be 
like a bit of brown paper in no time, your honour, if I was to walk upon 
them. 

Father Murphy. But, Luke, you could get another pair when these 
would be done with, and you could buy yourself a nice new hat, with 
wool a foot long, every fair-day ? 

Luke. It’s divarting yourself with me, saving your holy presence, 
your reverence is this blessed morning. Where would I get the means 
of buying another pair of brogues, since I hav’n’t as much money as I 
could cross myself with, an’ what’s more, never had. Faix, the king’s face 
is a stranger to me, unless I see it in a turnip, or an apple piatée. 

Father Murphy. You're a smart fellow, Luke, and you'll be a great 
man yet. Now, boys, did you hear what Luke said, that he hasn’t the 
means to buy a new pair of brogues? Well that’s the very reason why 
you're to vote for Reform. It’s two pair of brogues each, and plenty of 
blue cloth coats, with yellow buttons, and yellow waistcoats, and buck- 
skin breeches, and blue stockings, and speckled handkerchiefs, and the 
mischief and all of things you'll have upon ye when we getreform. [Ax 
universal buzz of wonder throughout the chapel, which communicates to the 
groups outside, and nhen it has: made the circuit of the multitude grows into 
one loud, long shout for his reverence.] Asy, asy, boys—hush ! now that'll 
do—lI haven’t done with reform yet. There’s Mr. Cahill that keeps the 
academy over against the slate quarry.—(I see you, Mr. Cahill, don’t be 
ashamed of your good works, and leave off drawing the nails out of your 
fingers with your teeth.) No ow, Mr. Cahill isn’t able to put a roof to his 
college, where you get the best of learning for little or nothing. But 
when the reform is settled, there isn’t a slate in the whole quarry that 
won’t be mounted on the top of the place ; and Mr. Cahill himself, and 
he’s deserving of it, will have a garron* for the woman that owns him, 
and be able to keep a cow, and may be have a little corner in the hag- 
gard for a still of his own. That’s what reform will do for you—but 
don’t shout yet. 

You remember the time that every one of you that could stick a spade 
in the ground was a freeholder. Well, the time is coming when you'll 
all have votes again, and more than that, when the child that’s coming 
home shall have a vote, if you can only swear that you're sure it’ill be a 
boy—(mind that Mrs. Rorke, and I wish you an asy time of it). 

Now, don’t you think it’s worth while to get enough to eat and drink, 
without putting yourselves to the trouble of going to sea in the harvest- 
time to look for work ? To be sure you do, I’ll answer for you. Well, 
when you get reform, the corn will be growing up under your feet, and 
before you can turn round it’ll be baked into loaves for you ; there'll be 
more potatoes in the country than you can eat, and you'll be obliged to 





* Horse. 
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give them to the pigs, for fear they'd take root over again, and’run away 
with the land from you: and as to the poultry, and the sheep, and the 
drop of drink, troth I’m thinking its proud and lazy you'll be getting 
with the plenty that’ll be staring you out of countenance. Never a 
’ruction will you have, but amongst yourselves. As to the tithe-proctors, 
they'll bury themselves with their own tools, and you'll never be put out 
of your way again by one of the dirty blackguards. All the schools that 
come down from Kildare St. will fall away like dust; and you'll never 
hear of a bishop except Bishop Doyle and myself, for with a blessing and 
my health to wear it, I'll be a bishop then. In regard ‘to the police, 
they'll all go back to England, for you-know they’re not natural to us, 
even the best of them. As to the matter of rents, the landlords will all 
come begging and beseeching of you to keep your little tenements, and 
to take as much land as you can ride over in a day’s walk, and they’ll 
leave the price entirely to your own honour, so that you can have your 
holding as cheap as dirt. Then you'll have no clergy to pay but 
your own; and you may send your children where you like; and you'll 
consume all your own eggs, and butter, and beef, and pork, instead of 
sending them out of the country to get money for your rack-rents, and 
leaving yourselves, like the robin redbreasts, in the winter, without a 
morsel of food to keep the sign of life in ye. 

But you're wondering all this time why I don’t say something about 
the rapale. If you weren't a set of gossoons,* you’d know very well 
that the rapale is throtting after reform, just like my dog Pincher, that’s 
eternally treading on the heels of my ould horse. Go where I will, 
Pincher’s after me—and so is the rapale of the Union after the reform. 
Troth it’s as fast upon reform as if it was its shadow. Do you think Dan 
O'Connell doesn't know what he’s about ? Let him alone, and you'll see 
how shy he'll make them look, just as if they'd lost their tails. But, 
mind what I'm saying to you. You're not to let out one word about the 
rapale, until after the elections ; for Dan is so deep that he'll first catch 
the Orangemen in a trap, and when he has them there, I'll give you leave 
to go three weeks without mass, and to miss the Easter dues, if he doesn’t 
pin them to the rapale. And won't you do what Dan bids you? As 
certain as the flowers in May, you'll all be gentlemen and ladies when 
the rapale comes. You'll have your own horses, and your own cattle, 
and you'll have your own parliament that won't betray ye, but that ll 
just do whatever you please, and clap all the loose hands into the Excise, 
arid the fat of the land will be flowing upon you like new milk. Oh! 
what a murthering country will Ireland be, when we've got the rapale. 
I’ll be bound there isn’t one of you now that won't be going up to Dublin 
when the parliament's sitting, and, when you're away, the soil will be 
running mad with all the crops that ‘ll be breaking their necks growing 
up so fast for you, against you come back. And may be you won’t come 
home with new gowns for the wives, and stockings for the children, and 
the world knows what all, of ribbands, and rings, and brooches. (Don’t 
be tittering, Mary Ryan ; it’s all in store for you, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Indeed, you'll be picking your steps, yet, like a kitten in a shower 
of rain.) ay attiTd ts - 

You see, boys, the sense of the thing is this. We must first get 
reform: we must put out all the Orangemen at the elections. Well, 








* An Irish equivalent for garcon, conveying, in addition, as occasion may requires 
the reproach of foolishness. 
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when we’ve done that, the king is to ask Dan what he'll have next, and 
Dan is to say, that he leaves it entirely to himself; but that’s only 
making pretence, for immediately after that Dan is to make a great 

eech,—you'll see it at full length in the Register, if you’ve grace—and 
shen the next news will be that Dan is to have it all his own way, and 
to get the royal command, as it were, to have a parliament in Dublin, 
and then all the true gentry ’ll come forward, and never was such a sight 
seen in the memory of man as there'll be that day in Ireland. That's 
the reason that Dan is keeping himself so quiet, for fear he’d spoil what's 
coming. (“ Three cheers for Dan”—a simultaneous cry from the multi« 
tude. 

And do you think, when you've a parliament of your own, that 
there'll be such doings at the elections as there was in the ould times? 
No such thing. Never a man will shew his face that isn’t a friend to 
the people. There'll be no soldiers to keep you from voting for your 
own friend, and there’ll be no landlords to drive you out if you vote 
against them. Besides, you're to vote all as one as if every body’s eyes 
were shut, and nobody could see who you voted for: so that there'll be 
nothing but fair play, and fair play’s a jewil. Then, instead of voting 
as you do now, every four or five years, you'll have a vote every year, 
or oftener, may be ; for our parliament will be like a bed of onions, it ‘ll 
last ’till the year’s out, and then you'll sow the seed again. (When’s the 
wedding to be, Paddy Farrel? It isn’t clear to me, but you're teasing 
the soul out of the little girl for nothing at all. Ill be after coming 
down to you to-morrow night, so mind and have the kettle schreeching 
on the hob at eight o’clock, you divil !) 

Now, boys, after what I’ve told you, what'll you vote for? For the 
lives of ye, don’t say, when you're asked the question, that you'll vote for 
the rapale, yet a while—but say that you vote for reform. That’s the 
word. May be there’s some of ye never heard of reform before? Then 
the more’s your merit for making much of it now. Sure it’s a token 
you've the true faith in you. St. Peter voted for reform, and this is St. 
Peter’s parish, and the chapel you're standing in, for there’s no seats for 
ye to sit upon—all in good time for the seats any way ; this chapel is 
built on a rock, and so is your church ; and that’s another reason why 
you should vote for reform. Only it’ud be demeaning him, St. Peter 
would come down among ye, and vote for Dan just like one of yourselves, 
without the least pride, for he’s no upstart; only you see its mighty 
busy he is, but he’s watching you for all that ; and there’s never a one 
of ye that gives a wrong vote that he won’t remember it, when you’re 
coming to him to beg of him to shew you the short cut to purgatory, to 
save you going round. And now, boys, disperse yourselves quietly, and 
keep the tongue in the mouths of ye, in regard to what I told you this 
day. The mother of all the saints be with you this night. It’s myself 
that mortifies myself day and night for your sakes, but my kingdom’s 
before me, and the trouble’s a pleasure when we get our reward for it. 
Vote for reform, boys. It ‘ll be as good as board and lodging for nothing 
for you. It'll put the clothes on your back, and the bread in your 
mouths, and it ‘Il make ould Ireland as free as if she was nothing but a 
butterfly flying for the hare life for ever and ever through the air. Three 
cheers for reform, boys, and then go your ways asI bid you. (Three 
cheers accordingly.) Come back, you spalpeens, is that the way you're 
slinking off with yourselves? It’s lately come to ye to forget Dan! (A 
roar, and a multitudinous number of cheers for Dan). Hullabaloo! and 
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you're off again like shot out of a shovel. Come back again, I tell you, 
and look at me. Oh! I suppose there’s nobody else that’s deserving of 
a cheer. Now, I’m burned, but I b’lieve you think you’re all reformers 
complete, and that the world wide couldn’t match you for the larning. 
But who enlightened you upon it? who told you that the millenium was 
come, and (The idea 1s caught up by the grateful auditory, and 
before the priest can finish the sentence, an indescribable tumult of voices 
transmits the name of Father Murphy to the astonished welkin). 








A straw thrown up will shew the course of the wind! 


LOVE AND NOVELISM. 


To the Editor. 

Sir:—This, as every body knows, or ought to know, is the age of 
novels. They are no doubt admirable things, and contain every charm 
on earth but one—novelty. In looking over them, I find myself in the 
condition of the celebrated Madame du Deffand’s husband ; to whom 
that lady always gave the same book, which her innocent lord always 
read through, observing “ that it was very amusing, but that it now and 
then struck him as having some resemblance to something that he had 
seen somewhere else before.” I feel in a similar predicament, and, like 
him, though highly delighted, yet cannot help thinking, on the perusal 
of every new novel, that I am re-introducing myself to an old acquaint- 
ance. However, as, when we cannot have new facts or feelings, we 
must be content with variety of style, I send you, from the pen of an 
accomplished friend, who never writes novels, a specimen of the variety 
that may be produced by change of locale in the picture of the tender 


passion. 





Love-making.—Cheapside. 

I met her at the Easter Ball; the “fair, the inexpressive she.” Our 
eyes met—it was the electric fire, the penetrating spirit of passion, the 
language of soul to soul. She was dressed a la Ackermann’s last 
magazine, and reminded me of the picture of Venus rising from the sea. 
Our flame was mutual, we sighed together, drank lemonade together, 
and waltzed together. We parted with a confession of unalterable faith 
on both sides, Next day I sent her the following verses :— 


TO ISABINDE. 


Come, sit with me on London Bridge, 
And look upon the river ; 

For Cupid’s sure to meet us there, 
And bring his bow and quiver : 

And there we'll gaze upon the main, 
And revel in the storm ; 

And Passion’s rosy cup we'll drain, 
Delicious, wild, and warm. 


Come, sit with me on London Bridge, 
And hear the billows roar ; 

And we will rove in Fancy’s bower, 
And think of earth no more: 

With breezes breathing round our heads, 
And at our feet the waves, 

We'll tread where true love only treads, 
And laugh at Custom’s slaves. 
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Come, sit with me on London Bridge, 
With but the heavens above— 

With but the crystal stream below, 
To witness to our love: 

We'll think the hours too swiftly fly, 
Or dream those hours away ; 

Then shun the world’s too-envious eye 
From dawn to setting day. 


Come, sit with me on London Bridge, 
Romantic, silent, still ; 

Or, if my love prefer a walk, 
We'll walk on Fish-street-hill ; 

Or, if sweet Cheapside please thee best, 
I'll build thee there a cell— 

A hermitage—a turtle’s nest.— 
My Isabinde, farewell ! 


Love-making.— Charing Cross. 


The day was as sultry as the inner ring of a fight at Moulsey. I 
was in full travelling order; tights, double toggery ; weather-board 
twice the size of my Lord Worcester’s ; cigar fresh lighted ; in short, 
quite an irresistible. 

At half-past twelve, infallible as the pope, drove up Tom Turnout, 
with his four greys, tooling the Blue Devil Cheltenham stage, a first-rate 
set-out in all points, over old women, police, beggars, and aldermen, at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. I mounted the box beside my friend 
Tom, and off we flew. The first quarter of an hour was of course a re- 
gular ploughing-match through the Macadamized streets ; which, if they 
would apply them to rearing potatoes and cabbages, might answer the 
purpose ; but as for driving, a gallop along the low water-mark of the 
Thames at ebb-tide would be much preferable. However, when we 
at last got out of the streets, I glanced round to examine the live cargo 
on the roof. Among the twenty packed there and struggling for life 
among the luggage, nineteen were farmers, tinkers, merchants, par- 
sons, and similar canaille ; but the twentieth was, by Jupiter, an angel. 
She would have stopped me in the best hit I ever made in club-room, 
billiard-room, _race-ground, shooting-gallery, or Jackson’s. I fell 
instantly into a fit of poetry. and the tender passion. But her eyes, her 
eyes—gas-light, St. Giles’s clock, the Lord Mayor’s Show, or Lord 
Harborough’s four-in-hand baggage-waggon, were not to be looked 
at after them. I bewitched her with the following extempore 


SONG. 


Oh! what upon earth is like woman’s bright eye, 
If that eye is but turned upon me ? 
What’s a lamp in the streets, or a star in the sky, 
To that glance which with rapture I see ? 
Though the coach-wheels may rattle, the horses make battle, 
The reins fly like feathers on air ; 
Yet when woman’s but by, with that light in her eye, 
Life’s as smooth as a one-horse chair. 


Though the rabble around us may wish to confound us, 
While I gaze on your twinklers, my dear, 

All Epsom might go to the regions below, 
To meet with all Doncaster there ; 
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Lord Humpback might wive his whole family hive, 
The Meltons at ditches look shy ; 

The world run agog, and the king play leap-frog, 
And the Thames and the Bank both run dry. 


Now the birds are all bliss, and Sol gives his last kiss, 
As much as to tell us, my dove, 

That evening’s a moment which no one should miss, 
Who thinks to make music or love: 

So come to my side—two such bosoms as ours 
Were made to be linked in one chain : 

I’ve a cloak for the sun, an umbrella for showers, 
And a cab for old London again. 





Love-making.—B righton. 


Five in the Afternoon—Unspeakably weary of life and London. After 
having sat out a quarter of an hour of the duchess’s best conversation, 
felt nature could endure no longer. Flew to my toilette, saw myself 
growing visibly pale; held a council with M. Coquin, my newly- 
imported valet, who has in his time curled and rouged half the crowned 
heads of Europe, questioned him whether I should send for Halford, 
a new case of Stephanie’s rouge vegetable, or a pint of laudanum. 
The rascal set his face against the first and the last, I presume on the 
ground that I have not yet disbursed his year’s salary. So I must 
submit to the carmine. 

Ten at Night.—Just risen from table. The first course so horridly 
oppressive with my lord’s seven marriageable daughters, emblems of 
the seven deadly sins, that, for all the life that’s left me, I thought I 
should faint. Rose suddenly from table in the midst of a discussion 
on the merits of the sex as wives and mothers, and fled for the safety of 
my person. The night cool. An airing may revive me ; ordered post- 
horses, and shall in three hours be in Brighton. 

Ten A. M.—Fine morning. But this a peculiar nuisance in this 
citizenized spot. It brings out the whole horrid population in clusters ; 
all the imports, with the London mark fresh upon them, like so man 
bales or barrels rolled out of their own warehouses ; and, like them, all 
to be disposed of to the best bidder, with a prodigious discount, too, 
of face, figure, and fashion, for ready money. Throw commerce to the 
dogs, I'll none of it. They have poisoned the air already. Goths and 
Vandals, they have barbarized the Steyne, made the cliffs doubly peri- 
lous, have turned Kemp Town into a cluster of wigwams, and have 
absolutely left no resource to a man of delicacy and clean clothes but 
the sky or the sea. Let me escape along the sands. But ha! ye gods, 
what a shape returning from her morning’s dip. Wit in her eye, bloom 
in her cheek, elegance in her form, and her bathing slippers in her 
hand. She paces the shingle, which her steps turn into a Turkey car- 
pet. She penetrates the mob of quakers, valets, billiard-markers, fish- 
women, retired linendrapers, and dandies of the Fleet Ditch Hussars, 
relaxing from the toils of war. She passes through them like a vision, 
tracking her course with light, and carrying off all their half-baked 
hearts and milk-and-water souls along with her. Lovely vision! 
Cinderella of my fancy! Be thou sempstress, laundress, nursery-maid, 
or fairy queen, thou hast given my duchess-proof bosom a twinge. 
“ Tell me, my soul, if this be love !” 

Twelve at Nighi—I have the fatal symptoms strong upon me. I have 
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rode for three hours through Brighton, ate ices in every Gunter’s in the 
town, and bought a dozen yards of bobbinet in every marchand de 
modes, in hopes to suffer one deadly and exquisite glance of those irre- 
sistible eyes. I feel hungry, and ring for supper—* Visions of glory 
spare my aching sight’—The matchless unknown is the bar-maid of 
the hotel. My blindness, my insouctayce, my habit of never using my 
own eyes, while I pay a rascal valet to look for me, prevented my see- 
ing this rosebud growing under my hand. “To marry, or not to marry 
—that is the question.” I must marry at some time or other, unless I 
choose to be plagued out of my life by all the dowagers, or make over 
my twenty thousand a year to my younger brother. I will marry ; and 
marry the lovely ornament of the bar of the York. My passion is flow- 
ing into verse—the verse of the moment must have its way :— 


SONG. 


I was a dandy once, 
A dandy I’m no more ; 
Your wise man’s but a dunce 
Who says that love's a bore: 
The breast that never beats, 
The lip that never sighs, 
Knows nothing of life’s sweets— 
"Tis love alone that’s wise. 


1 waltzed, I played, I dined, 
And called this liberty ; 

With kings and princes wined, 
With duchesses drank tea ; 

Stood Jersey's wittiest fire, 
Stood Devon’s Thursday ball ; 

Was member for the shire— 
And lived to tell it all. 


But now the hidden soul 

Asserts her rights again ; 
Disdains the rude control 

Of whist, or seven’s the main ; 
Disdains again to shrink 

At wine or woman’s tongue, 
But flies to pen and ink, 

And tells the truth in song. 


Then, bar-maid of my heart, 
Keep thou my bosom’s key ; 
Be still the thing thou wert f 
When rising from the sea ; 
No pale, consumptive ghost— 
o rouged, romantic fright, 
But England’s honest boast— 
Her own true red and white. 


Farewell for life, Almack’s ! 
With all thy gallopades, 
With all thy naked backs 
Of matrons and of maids ; 
French husbands to them all 
(With mistresses a score). 
Here finishes my ball— 
The Dandy’s day is o’er! 
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THE GHOST OF KILSHEELAN. 


Now hear me relate 
My story, which perhaps thou hast not heard, 
MILTON, 


Ir is not more than three years since, when I was present at one of 
those assizes for Tipperary, so little distinguished in the annals of that 
country, and so infamous in the records of Ireland for the horrible but 
accustomed detail of atrocity, assassination, and recklessness of human 
life. I had been listening for some days, with horror and disgust, to 
the crimes of the murderers who were brought to the bar of justice, and 
to the shameless and bare-faced perjuries of those who sought to shelter 
them from the consequences of their guilt ;—I had listened until my 
senses recoiled with affright at the villanies that were detailed to me ; 
and I had marked, with equal abhorrence and contempt, the stolid 
countenances of the alibi witnesses for the prisoners, while their native 
perjuries were translating into the English language, with which they 


-pretended to bé unacquainted... From the midst of this scene of misery, 


vice, and sin, I gladly received an order to return immediately to 
Dublin. , 

Upon inquiring at the coach-office, I was informed that all the inside 
places to the metropolis were engaged for a “ particular company ;” 
but the clerk could not tell me who or what they were, nor even satisfy 
my inquiries so far as to inform me to which sex the “ particular com- 
pany” belonged. My curiosity was, I confess, excited by the circum- 
stance ; and it was with little of the listlessness of a stage-coach passen- 
ger that I took my place beside the driver the next morning. Before I 
mounted the box, I took care to look into the coach: it was empty. 
There were not upon the roof any one of those innumerable and name- 
less depositories of stowage, that indicate the profusion or attention to 
personal comfort of a female traveller. The coach had no outside pas- 
senger but myself; and the blayk countenance of the hostler, as he 
pocketed his solitary shilling, sufficiently manifested that there was for 
his advantage but one departure that morning from Clonmel. 

We had travelled for about two miles when we came to a place where 
the road turns in directly upon the river’s bank. Here about ten or 
twelve persons could be observed collected together. The low whistle 
of a mounted policeman, whom we had once or twice encountered on 
the road, was responded to by them. I could distinguish the military 
step and bearing of some amongst the group ; and the protrusions in the 
dark frieze coats with which they were enveloped, shewed that they 
carried the short muskets with which every one of the Irish police are 
armed. The coachman was directed to pull up—in a few seconds after- 
wards a movement took place in the distant body, and five persons 
walked towards us. Two of them were dressed like the peasants of 
Tipperary, in their best apparel, or as they themselves term it, “ their 
Sunday clothes.” There were two immediately behind, and asif watch- 
ing with a practised glance every attitude of the countrymen—these I 
at once recognised as two of the Dublin peace-officers, while, in front of 
the four walked a gentleman, who, either for the purpose of conceal- 
ment or more probably to protect himself from the cold, had his face 
covered up nearly to the eyes with a silk handkerchief, while his person 
was enveloped with a rug coat, over which was thrown a large camlet 
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cloak. He appeared to be conversing with one of the countrymen, 
whose pale, but still handsome features, his dark and heavy eye-brows, 
his steady manner, his crouching demeancur, and the quick glances of 
his lively black eyes at once betrayed him to me as the notorious and 
intelligent approver Fitzgerald—the man who had first conspired to 
mourder the unfortunate Mora, who afterwards betrayed his associates. in 
guilt, and brought to justice a majority of them. While Fitzgerald was 
speaking to the gentleman, his associate in guilt and fellow-approver, 
Ned Ryan, was walking carelessly along, kicking at the stones on the 
road, and watching apparently with the most intense interest the distance 
he would be able to drive them. It could not be known that he was 
taking any part in the conversation that was going on, except that when- 
ever the gentleman turned towards him, he raised his hand to his hat, 
and seemed to give a brief reply to the question put to him. The only 
words that I could hear were these—they proceeded, from Fitzgerald— 
« Know Kerby, is't? I'd know him, your honour, in a patthern—I only 
saw him while we were settlin’ Mora’s business, and by , he has a 
curl o’ the eye, that I'd never forget, borrin’-I lost the recollection I 
have of my own mother, rest her sowl! Know him? by , he has a 
twist wid the forefinger o’ the right hand, that may-be yourself ’d never 
forget, supposin’ you saw it once, counsellor.” 

I could see a large full gray eye turn upon Fitzgerald as he made use 
of this dubious expression. In a few seconds the entire party was at the 
coach-door, and the gentleman, who was still muffled up, exclaimed, 
“ Peace-oflicers, you will look carefully to these two’men—not a word is 
to be spoken by either of them on business—detachments of the police 
and military will protect you to Kilkenny, trom thence to Dublin there 
can be no apprehension of violence.” Fitzgerald, Ryan, and the two peace- 
officers entered the coach, and it proceeded at a rapid rate on its journey. 
On my looking round, I observed that the mysterious gentleman had 
joined the police, and that they were turning through a bye-road to 
Clonmel. 

“ Musha, sweet, bad luck go with you, long Jack,” said the coach- 
man; “ but it’s a pair of informin’, murderin’ villains you ’re after 
puttin’ into the dacent coach this morrin’.” 

“ Who do you call long Jack?” said I. 

“ Who do I call long Jack? who but the counsellor ?” 

«« What counsellor ?” 

« The counsellor ? Oh! the counsellor for the crown—the villain o° the 
world, that ’s hangin’ all the boys in Tipperary—long Jack D——, that 
has a tongue that ‘d twist a rope round a man’s neck in a pair of 
minutes—that’s the long Jack I mane—him, that’s after puttin’ twe 
blackguards, and two dealers, that’s greater blackguards again, into my 
coach —borrin’ that my own neck ’d be broke by it, I wished it was 
knocked to smithereens this minute.” 

“ T am certain you must be mistaken,” I observed ; “ the tones of that 
gentleman’s voice are much hoarser than Mr. D——’s.” 

“ Hoarser! Why then if they are, it’s with roguery they’re hoarser— 
it’s the fellow’s voice that frets me, for he’s as pleasant at hangin’ as 
another man is at a christenin’ or a berrin’, and he cracks a joke at the 
very minute he’s crackin’ a man’s neck. Old Taler was bad enough; 
but long Jack is ten times worse entirely. So it’s poor Ned Kerby they're 
now lookin’ after? Oh! then one way or another somebody will hear 
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who they want most before I’m a day oulder—an’ for me to be drivin’ 
in a coach them that brought him into a scrape, and now wants to swear 
his life away. Oh! but wasn’t it hard fortune that I should ever know 
a cow from a garron, when it’s four o’ them that I’m drivin’ this blessed 
day to please the murderin’ rapscallions, Fitzgerald an’ Ryan.” 

« Assuredly,” said I, “ you are not vexed with those two wretched 
men, if they now are instruments in bringing to justice the murderers 
of an innocent, an unoffending, and an industrious man. It is true, that 
they were wicked enough to combine with other miscreants to deprive 
a human being of life ; but that is a crime of which they have repented, 
and they are now endeavouring to make every reparation for it, by the 
prosecution and conviction of the assassins of Mora.” 

“It’s ’asy seein’, that it’s little you know o’them, or the counthry. 
V’ll tell you what, Sir, that you have in the coach two boys, that if they 
were out, an’ free, would be afther doin’ the same thing only for the 
askin’. Sure, all they did was only for a wornin, that neither kith nor 
kin of any informer should dare shew his nose in the bounds o’ the 
county. And as to ripintin’-—what would they ripint of? Is it that 
there was put out o’ the way a man that was doin’ as all the tyrants 
in the land are doin’—takin’ the places over their heads—raisin’ the rints 
on them, and lavin’ them as they are this day, with two of the blood 
lubers beside them. Ripint! the devil a ripint they ripint. I be bail 
you, they never tould long Jack—convarsible, an’ full of discourse as 
they are for him—where they hid their arms last. No—and now mind 
my words, that, except the poor lads they’re afther gibbettin’, the never 
aman more will ever be got by them. The rest o’ the sufferers are safe 
any way.* 

“Then you have not, I perceive,” said I, “ any great respect for an 
informer.” 

* Respect!” cried the coachman, “ no, the devil a respect—but as this 
is a long stage I will tell you a story about what we call an informer, 
and which I know to be a real truth in a manner. 

* It’s something more nor forty, or five-and-forty years ago, that there 
lived in Kilsheelan, in this very county of Tipperary, a real old gen- 
tleman—he was one Major Blennerhasset—one of the real old Protes- 
tants. None o’ your upstarts that come in with Cromwell or Ludlow, 
or any 0’ the blackguard biblemen o’ them days—for the only difference 
between a bibleman now, Sir, and the biblemen o’ former times, was just 
this—that Cromwell’s biblemen used to burn us out of house an’ home, 
while the bibleman now only tells us that we are goin’ to blazes—so, your 
honour, you see they were determined to fire us one way or another. 
Well, as i was telling you, Major Blennerhassett was a real old Protestant, 
and though he’d curse, an’ swear, an’ d—n the Papists when he’d be in 





* The coachman was correct both in his opinion and his prophecy. It appeared 
at a subsequent assizes, on the cross-examination of Ryan, that he had informed 
the government of every matter connected with himself but one—the place where 
he had his gun concealed. This was a secret which he said he never would dis- 
close to them, and he also declared, on his oath, that he hoped to live to be able 
again to use it! None of the murderers of Mora, except those first apprehended, 
have yet been taken. One of them, Edward Kirby, defied for several months all 
the plans and atrstogeme of the police to arrest him. He was, at length, shot acci- 
dentally by one of his own pistols, as he was leaping across a hedge, and at a time 
when the police were not in pursuit of him. 
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a passion, the devil a one of him would be ever after turnin’ us out of 
our little holdings, supposin’ we were two, or three, or may be five gales 
in arrear. 

‘Now you may be sure that all the boys were distracted one morning, 
to hear that the Major was found with his throat cut from ear to ear, in 
a most unhandsome manner. There wasn’t a Papist in the parish but 
knew that he hadn’t a hand in it—for the Major was as dead as a door 
nail, or Queen Elizabeth. There wasn’t a neighbour’s child in the 
entire barony that wasn’t up at the Major’s big house in no time, to hear 
“‘ how the poor master’s throat was cut,” and when they saw him it was 
plain to be seen that the Major didn’t do it himself—for there was the 
poor right hand cut in two nearly, and such a gash as he had in his 
throat, they all said, couldn’t be given by himself, because the Major, 
it was well known, wasn’t kithogued (left handed). Besides that, there 
was the old gold watch gone, an’ his bonds, an’ what money he had in 
the house, along with a £500 note. 

“To be sure the magistrates had an inquest, an’ pretty work they 
made about it—an’ may be the newspapers didn’t make fine talk about 
it—they never stopped for three months sayin’ ‘ all the Protestants in 
Tipperary were murdered by the Papists,’ and so on, till this peaceable 
county was under the Insurrection Act, an’ then to be sure they never 
stopped transportin’ us—an’ all this was by raison of a decent gentle- 
man’s throat bein’ cut by some blackguard or another. At all events 
there was no makin’ head nor tail o’ the Major's murder till comin’ on 
the assizes, when two young innocents—one Jack Carey, and one Bill 
Dorney were taken up for it. My father knew the two chaps well, and 
except that they didn't care what they did to come round a girl, he often 
tould me, that milder, nor innocenter, nor modester, nor partier behaved 
boys he never seen. The people, in fact, were sure they would be 
acquitted till they heard that Lord Norbury was comin’ the circuit, an’ 
then they gave it up as a bad job. 

At last the day o’ the trial came, an’ to the surprise an’ wonderment 
of every body, who should get up on the table, an’ take the book in his 
hand, to swear away the lives of poor Jack Carey and Bill Dorney, but 
one Kit Cooney! Now, Kit, you must know, was the only creature 
that lived with the Major—for the Major was an ould batchelor—and 
Cooney fled the country after the Major was murdered, an’, in troth, 
every one thought that it was he who did the Major’s business—for he 
wasn’t the best o° charater at any time, an’ every one was wonderin’ 
why the Major let him live with him, at all, at all. Up Kit got on the 
table, as bould as a lion, an’ he swore hard an’ fast, as a trooper, that 
Dorney and Carey murdered the Major in his bed, and that he him- 
self, Kit Cooney, the vagabond, agreed to join them in doin’ so; but 
that he ripinted of it, and wouldn’t lay a hand on the ould man, but ran 
away to Dublin, when it was all over, and tould the Polis there all 
about it. He was, you see, Sir, a king’s evidence, an informer, and, in 
short, he hung the two men. The truth was, Cooney had the Dublin 
Polis magistrates to back him out, an’ the two poor boys wouldn't prove 
an ahdi at all— but this indeed I often heard their friends say, that if 
the two gassoons liked it they could have proved alibis for them in 
twenty different places, all at the same time, and each o’ them forty 
miles away from the murder ; besides that the two boys themselves could 
shew, as clear as day-light, where they really were the night the Major 
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was murdered. The fact was, it was said, that Carey and Dorney were 
doing something that night they didn’t want the priest to know anything 
about. At all events they might have let such evidence alone, for they'd 
have been hung on Kit Cooney’s affidavy at any rate. They, to be sure, 
said they were innocent, and the people believed them—the judge said 
they were guilty, and the jury believed him, and the two young men 
were hung accordingly. This, Sir, I was tellin’ you, happened five an’ 
forty year ago, and just like the present times, Cooney knew the country 
too well to stop in it—at best he was but an informer, an’ Tipperary is a 
spot that was always ’counted too hot for them kind of rapscallions. It 
wasn’t for many years afther that he was heard of, an’ the way that 
mention was made of him was just thus. 

** It was, you see, about six and twenty years next Holy-Eve night, 
that my aunt Biddy—an’ it’s from her own son I have the story, which 
is next to knowin’ it myself—it was on that very night—(an’ it’s a night 
that’s mighty remarkable entirely for quare stories of the good people)— 
that she was standin’ at the door of poor ould Major Blennerhassett’s 
house that was, and lookin’ out to see what in the world was keepin’ 
Paddy (that was her husband’s name) so long at the market of Golden— 
(for it was market-day in Golden) when she seen a well-dressed, farmer- 
like man with clothes on him that looked as if they were made in Dublin 
—you see, they hadn’t the Tipperary cud upon them, at all.—And there 
was this decentish ould man standin’ right opposite her on the road, an’ 
lookin’ terrible narrow at the house. Well, she thought nothin’ at all o’ 
that ; for it’s few people could pass the road without stoppin’ to look at 
the Major’s house, it was such an out o’ the way big one to be so near the 
high road. ‘God save you, ma’am,’ says he. ‘ God save you kindly, sir,’ 
says she. ‘It’s a could night,’ says he. ‘’Tis,’ says she, ‘ will you 
come in, an’ take an air of the fire?’ ‘I will,’ says he. So she brought 
him down to the kitchen, an’ the first thing she remarked was, that she 
forgot to tell him of an ugly step, that lay in his way, an’ that every body 
tripped over, if they weren't tould of it, or didn’t know it.well before. 
And yet, without a trip or a jostle, but smooth, and smack clean like 
herself, the stranger walked down stairs before her. ‘ By my sowkins,’ 
said she to herself, ‘ you were here before, my good mon, whoever you 
are, and I must keep my eye upon you’—an’ then she talks out to him 
‘are you dry or hungry?’ says she. ‘ No, but Id like a drink o’ but- 
termilk,’ says he. ‘Why then, I'll get that same for you,’ says she; 
‘what countrymon are you?’ ‘ Then to tell you the truth,’ says he, 
‘I’m a Connoughtman.’ ‘ Why then you haven't a bit o’ the brogue,’ 
says she, ‘ but talk English almost entirely, as well as myself.’ ‘Oh!’ 
says he, ‘ I was in Dublin polishing off the brogue.’ ‘ That accounts,’ 
says she, ‘ for the fine accent you have—were you ever in these parts 
before ?’ ‘ Never,’ says he. ‘ That’s a lie,’ says she to herself ; ‘ but I'll 
go an’ fetch you a noggin o’ the buttermilk.’ ‘ Thank ’ee,’ says he. You 
see, she left him sitting in the kitchen, and while she went for the but- 
termilk, which was to a pantry like, off the kitchen, an’ while she was 
there, she saw the stranger put his hand to the second brick, in the hob, 
take out some little parcel, and run it into his breeches pocket. While 
he was doin’ this, she saw his little black ferret-eyes, that were not 
longer in appearance nor a hawk’s, but were bright and glisenin’ and 
dazzlin’ like them, wheelin’ all round the kitchen, to see if any one was 
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watching him. In & minute, she knew the gallows-look of hintit was 
Kit Cooney that had hung her own flesh an’ blood, till they were high 
an’ dry as aside o’ bacon. To be sure, the poor woman was frightened 
enough, but she was very stout, an’ didn’t /et on, an’ accordingly, she 
came out with the noggin, an’ when he drank it off, she sat down oppo- 
site him, an’ asked him would he stop the night, as her husband would 
be home in a few minutes, an’ would be glad to see ony one that could 
tell him about the castle, an’ the parliament house, an’ the bridges, an’ the 
lord-mayor, an’ all the fine sights of Dublin. ‘ No, thank ‘ee,’ says he, 
‘ I must be in Golden to night—I ’ve got all I wanted from you.’ * Faith 
you have,’ says she to herself’ again, ‘ but whatever it is, it’s more nor a 
drink o’ buttermilk.’ 

“* Well, Sir, the man left her, an’ she sat down waitin’ for her husband, 
ae melancholly like, an’ wondrin’ what in the world it was that 

ooney had taken from behind the hob ; she sarched it mighty cutely, 
but if she was looking from that day to this, not a ha’p’orth ‘she 
could find, but an empty hole, an’ nothing im it. 

“ Ten o'clock struck—eleven o’clock struck, an’ no Paddy was yet 
come home—so to comfort herself, she sat down to make a cup of ‘tay, 
an’ to make it strong she determined to put a stick (a glass of whiskey) 
in it. She had the bread an’ the butter, an’ the whiskey bottle, an’'t 
tay-pot laid comfortably on the settle-bed, an’ there she was sittin’ on a 
creepeen (little stool) beside it, when the clock struck twelve—the very 
instant it did, she heard the drawing-room door open—an’—tram 
tramp—tramp, she heard two feet comin’ down sete ant Whick— 
whack—whack went a stick against the bannisters, as if somebody, who 
was lame, was hobbling down to her, as weil as his two legs on’ a stick 
would carry him. To be sure the poor woman was frightened enoungh— 
she knew it could not be Paddy; for if he had a stick in his fist, he 
would be more likely to knock it against a man’s head than an ould 
wooden bannister. ‘ The Lord save us!’ says she to herself, ‘ is this 
Kit Cooney’s comin’ back to massacree me.’ ‘ Halloa!’ She then called 
out, ‘ You vagabone, whoever you are, don’t be afraid to shew your 
‘face to an honester woman than ever your mother was.’ Devil an 
answer she got. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘ may be it’s nobody at all— I'll take 
another cup o’ tay ’t any rate.” She had just filled it out, an’ put the 
second itlek in it, an’ was maixin’ it with aspoon, when she turned up 
her eyes, an’ who in the world should she see leaning over the settle-bed, 
an’ lookin’ quite cantankerous, an’ doleful at the same time at her, but— 
the Major himself!!! There he was in the very same dress that she had 
seen on him the very last day he was out with the Tipperary militia. 

“He had on him a cocked hat that was, at least, three feet broad, 
an’ two gold bands on it, that were glistenin’ as grandly as if they had 
only that minute come out o’ the shop, an’ had never got a drop a rain 
on them—then he had a large black leather stock on his neck, an’ a grand 
red officer’s coat, that between the green that it was turned up with, an’ 
the gold that was shinin’ all over it, you could hardly tell what colour it 
was—his shirt was as fine as silk, an’ fringed with beautiful tuckers—an’ 
then, the leather-breeches on his thin ould legs were as white as the 
driven snow, an’ his boots that came up to his knee were as black an’ 
polished as a craw’s neck. The major, in fact, was dressed out in the 
very shute that he went up to Dublin to get made for himself, an’ that 
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he never wore, arrin’ it was on the king’s birth-day, or the like. To be 
sure poor Biddy, who knew that the major was buried many a long day 
ago, an’ knowin’ too right well that she got drunk—with grief—at his 
wake, was spifflicated, an’ in fact, Sir, completely nonplushed with admir- 
ation, when she saw him standin’ before her in his best clothes. She had- 
n’t time to say ‘ God save you kindly’ to him, when he said to her, 

« « So, Biddy, a man can’t walk down his own stairs, that was, without 
your abusin’ like a pickpocket, an’ callin’ him names. | little thought 
I'd ever hear your mother’s daughter call poor ould Major Blennerhassett, 
that was a friend to you an’ yours, a vagabone. It’s ’asy knowin’ it’s 
in my grave I am, an’ not here, or you'd cut the tongue out o’ your ugly 
head, before you'd dare to say such a word to me, you drunken black- 

ard.’ 
are Oh ! then, major,’ says Biddy, ‘ sure enough, if I knew that it was 
you, that was in it, I’d be the biggest o’ vagabones to call you names ; 
but how in the world was I to think, that you’d be walkin’ like a white- 
boy at this unseasonable hour c’ the night ?’ 

«<«QOh! then, Biddy, if you knew how glad I am to get a walk, you 
wouldn’t wonder at my walkin’ whenever I’d be let-—may be you’d be 
glad to stretch your limbs yourself, if they were afther being cramped 
twenty-five years in acold grave. But how is Paddy ?’ 

*« « He is mighty well, thank ’ee major. 

** « How many childer have you, betwixt you ?’ 

*« « Only ten, major.’ 

** *« What’s become of them ?’ 

** « Why then, its mighty good o’ you to ask after them, major. Then 
to tell you the truth, my four girls are married, and have three childer 
each—two o’ my boys were hanged in the ristn’ in '98—three more were 
transported because their brothers were hung for that same, an’ my 
youngest son is in hospital from an accident he met with at the last fair 
o’ Golden, when one o’ the Kinnealies breke his leg, with a blow or a 
stone, because he was fightin’ as well as his shillelagh would let him, for 
the Hogans, who you know yourself are our cousin-germans or his own. 
But, major, I’m sorry to see you look so delicate. Is there any thing the 
matter with you ?’ 

«« Any thing the matter with me! why then, Biddy, you’re enough to 
drive aman mad. It’s no wonder Paddy often gives you a molloo-roguing 
(beating) ; any thing the matter with me? Blur-an-ounty-fish, am n’t I 
“dead and buried? What worse could be the matter with a man nor that ? 
Besides I’m cruel dry—my mouth is filled with the saw-dust that was 
put in my coffin, an’ i did not taste a drop o’ wine, malt, or spirits this 
mony a long day.’ | 

««*« Why then, major,’ says she, ‘ may be, you'd take a cup o’ tay with 
me—lI’ve some green in the house.’ 

«Qh! hould your tongue, Biddy, or gh drive me ragin’ mad 
entirely, an’ then I might disremember what brought me here. You 
couldn’t take much tay yourself, ma’am, if you met with such an acci- 
dent as that in your gullet. Look at me,’ says the major, taking off his 
leather stock, ‘am n’t I just like an ould turkey cock on a Friday, that 
you were goin’ to dress for my dinner on a Sunday. Wouldn’t this be 
a purty throat to go to a tay-party with?’ And as he said this, the 
major leonat his stock, an’ then sure enough, upon the sight of that, 
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Biddy didn’t wonder, that he held his head steady with ene of his 
hands, for fear it might fall off his shoulders entirely. 

« «Oh! major,’ says she, ‘it’s plain to: be seen that they were takin’ 
the head off you. Bad luck to their hands that did that same: for 
you ’ 
fre Amen!’ says the major, ‘ an’ high hangin’ on a windy day to them 
too—but the dirty rascal, you see, Biddy, that did that is still walkin’ 
the face o’ the earth—he hung your innocent nephews for it too—but I 
won't have my walk for nothin’, Biddy, if you remember what I’m goin’ 
to say to on Do you know who was here to-night? It was Tim 
Cooney. ow, mind my words. You seen him take somethin’ out 0’ 
the hob to-night—that was a purse o’ mine as full o’ guineas as the 
Cat’lic church is full o’ saints ; an’ it was Cooney put it there, afther 
killing me, an’ my blood is on the purse still—an’ you recollect, he 
swore on my trial that he got none o’ my money. Now, the lying 
scoundrel, at this very minute he has my gold watch in his fob, with my 
own name on it, and that five hunder’ pound note, that my cousin was 
more sorry for the loss of than he was o’ myself—that is this very minute 
in the inside o’ my gold watch, an’ my name’s on it—the villain was afraid 
by reason o’ that to change the note ever since. Let you an’ Paddy follow 
him now to Golden—you will find him in a shebren house there— charge 
him with this murder, an’ tell him what I say to him, an’ let him take my 
word for it, that I’ll never stop walkin’ till I see him walk-to the gal- 
lows—an’, Biddy, now that you mayn’t be thinkin’ this is a drame you 
have, here’s a guinea that I saved out of the fire, an’ I'll make you a 
present of it.’ 

«© « Thank’ee major,’ says she, ‘ you were always good to me.’ So 
she held out her hand to him for the golden guinea he was guin’ to give 
her—her heart leaped up to her mouth when she saw it, for it was as 
shinin’ and as yellow as a buttercup ina green field on a May morning. 

«¢« There it’s for you,’ says he, ‘ hold it fast, an’ don’t forget I was 
with you.’ With that, she shut her hand on the guinea, an’ the minute 
she closed her fingers on it, she thought the hand was burnt off her. 

« « Oh! major, major,’ says she, ‘ you ’ve murdered me entirely.’ 

« ¢ Ah! what major are you talkin’ of?’ called out Paddy, who was 
that moment come home, and found Biddy jumpin’ an’ skippin’ round 
the kitchen like a mad dog, or a young kitten. 

«© « What major?’ answered Biddy, ‘ why the ould major, that was 
here this minute.’ ‘ It's drunk you are, or dramin’,’ said Paddy. ‘ Why? 
then, if Iam,’ said Biddy, ‘look in the tay-cup, an’ you'll find the 
major’s guinea, that I threw there to cool it—by the powers it has 
burnt the finger an’ thumb off me.’ 

“ With that, Paddy went to the cup, an’ instead of a guinea, he found 
nothin’ but a smokin’ cinder. If Biddy took her oath of it, nothin’ would 
persuade Paddy but that she was dramin’, till she tould him o’ Tim 
Cooney bein’ there, an’ all the major said to her. 

« Well, the upshot of it was, that Paddy an’ Biddy went to the priest 
an’ tould him all that happened, an’ the priest went to a magistrate— 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, that he knew had a spite to the father o’ the magistrate, 
that took ‘Tim Cooney’s swearin’ against Carey an’ Dorney. 

« But as I’m near the end o’ my stage, I must be short with my story : 
Cooney was arrested by Mr. Fitzgibbon, an’ the purse, an’ the watch, 
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an’ the £500 note were found exactly as the ghost tould Biddy ; and 
Mr. Fitzgibbon an’ the priest never let Cooney alone till he owned to the 
murder, and that the two poor boys, who by this time should ‘be the 
father of fourteen, or fifteen children apiece, were completely innocent. 
Cooney was accordingly hung at the next assizes, an’ there wasn’t.a 
Carey, nor a Dorney, in Tipperary, that wasn’t at the hangin’ 
in Clonmel. As to that, we have revenged ourselves well on them 
Cooneys ; for at the last fair o’ Thurles, the Careys gave three Cooneys 
such a thrashin’, that it will be mighty quare thing entirely, if one 
o' the three live to see next Christmas day. Take my word for it; 
that the worst kind o’ cattle in Ireland are the informers ; but this, your 
honour, is the town of Callen: I don’t go any farther—I hope you 
won’t forget myself, that’s both guard an’ driver.” B. H. 


ON THE BEAUTY OF SHAKSPEARE’S EPITHETS. 


A MODERN writer on poetry, in one of his astounding dogmas, asserts, 
that “ all epithets are poetry.” 

It is not the intention of this essay to assert as much, or even to agree 
to as much: all that it purposes to shew is, that some epithets are, in 
their very essence, poetry—what these are, and what poets have been 
most successful in the use of them. 

Poetry does not consist only in a certain number of words or syllables 
measured out in lines, but in thought, exalted above the level of every- 
day thinking, expressed in words intended, and which must be so 
received and understood, in their highest and most intellectual sense. 
Nor is this all which is necessary to that first and finest species of writ- 
ing: to elevated thoughts must be added justness and beauty of expres- 
sion,—that justness and that beauty, which, while they confer dignity 
and grace on what is even homely, add grandeur to what is great. The 
finest aid to expression is certainly the Epithet—used, not to eke out the 
line, but to fill it full, almost to overflowing, with what it should con- 
tain—poetry. There is more beauty in this beautiful part of poetic 
painting than is discerned by the million. Perhaps it requires the fine 
tact of a true poet, in the first place, to appreciate, and, in the second, 
discreetly to use, this ornament. It is, indeed, a felicity of touch which 

Dione but superior poets should attempt, for none but en can hope te 
succeed: a mere coupler of rhymes, who aims at this excellence, will 
most assuredly fail: it is “a grace beyond the reach” of his art. The 
great masters of song have succeeded in it ; the “ great small” have wisely 
abstained, from a modest consciousness of its difficulty. The miraculous 
effects in colouring which “ savage Rosa dashed” into his pictures, in 
his hands became spots of beauty—a painter of an inferior genius, daring 
the same effects, would mar even what he had done well. 

In dipping into obsolete poets—obsolete only because old—we some- 
times derive a higher pleasure from an expressive epithet, in what fasti- 
dious readers of the Muse would set down as a crude piece, than from 
the most polished pieces of writers, whose utmost merit consisted in their 
taste in appreciating and re-using the old jewels and golden ornaments 
of minds undeniably rich in mental possessions, but, nevertheless, want- 
ing in that judgment which is tutor to genius—the knowing how to use 
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their-genius to the best advantage. Who, indeed, that has a particle of 
poetry in his soul, does not infinitely prefer the rocks and rugged aces” 
of the early muse, with here and there a cataract, whose soundi ters 
render the silence of her more stilly nooks delicious as the calm after the” 
summer storm, rather than wandering by the “lazy Loires,” and along | 
the smooth promenades, shaven grass-plots, and boxen alleys, where the 
Wallers ade Roscommons scattered the polite fumes of their poetry to 
simpering beaux in bag-wigs, and mincing mistresses in hoops “and 
masks? It is not to be denied that more of the wonders, the flowers, 
the music, and the magic, of poetry, lies among the obscure Chapmans 
Harringtons, Brownes, and Herricks, than among the “ mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease.” The first are poets, with all their faults— 
their polished rivals are not, with all their perfections. The present age 
feels that there is none of the mens divinior to save them from oblivion— 
none of the salt of genius to savour and keep them fresh for the hunger 
of intellects to come. It is the native ore of poetry running in deep 
veins through the ground over which the elder poets walked with di- 
vining rods in their hands, which makes the saving difference between 
them and their more refined followers. | 
But we are wandering from our immediate subjeet—the poetry of 
epithet. Instances innumerable of almost an over-abundance of eattets | 
occur in Milton—a profusion which is not, perhaps, like the display of gems | 
in the crown of an emperor of Ind, necessary to our abstract notions of 
his splendour, but which yet serve to impress us with his magnificence, 
and convey a powerful sense of his abundant riches. This wealth of 
mind is more especially observable in that greatest of all minor poems, 
“Comus,” Shakspeare is still more profuse in golden epithets—arrays 
his lines in still more glorious clothing, and enriches them with gems 
brought earlier from the same Golconda. 
It is not, perhaps, quite out of the path of these remarks, to refer to 
that beautiful little masque, in the third act of the Tempest, as the origin 
of the style of Milton’s. It may be conjectured, that lines like the fol- 
lowing lingered like a delicious melody in the ear of Milton, and set 
him to tune his solemn organ to the same harmony.—Listen to Shak- 
speare’s Jris, entering to music net sweeter than the verse she utters!— 


“ Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas, 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with stover, them to keep ; 

Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, a @ 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, | 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed* bachelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 

And thy sea-marge, steril, and rocky-hard, 

Where thou thyself dost air,—the queen of the sky, 

Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these ; and with her sovereign grace, 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport :—her peacocks fly amain ; 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain.” 





This, as we have remarked, seems at once to have been the origin of 





been wasted in narrating it. 





* This fine epithet tells as perfect a tale of unsuccessful woving, as if volumes had 
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the tone and manner* of “ Comus,” and of the beauty and expressive- 

ness of its peculiar epithets. Milton, when he produced his masque, 

was_young, and, if we may judge from his verses on Shakspeare, no very 

| cold or grudging admirer of the great dramatist. Indeed, it is apparent 

| that he studied this masque attentively—he has even transplanted 
the expressive epithet “bosky” into his own. There is, too, a passage 
spoken by Prospero, beginning— 


“ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back—’ 


which is still more (if we may use such an anachronism) full of Milton- 
isms—it has, indeed, the true blank-verse flow and music of “ Comus,” as 
well as that fitness of expression which he had caught from Shakspeare, 
and which is only more generally characteristic of the style of Milton, 
because he had-more frequent literary opportunities for indulging in that 
excellence. Hear Iris once more :— 


** You nymphs, called Naiads, of the wandering brooks, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever-harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons—Juno does command. 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love: be not too late. 
You sun-burn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry ; 
Make holyday—your rye-straw hats put on, 

| And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 





In country footing.” 


What epithets can be more beautifully designed—more chaste—more 
classical? Milton, a thorough tactician in his art, has finely varied the 
expression “ country footing’ into “ chaste footing,” and “ fresh footing” —~ 
expressive quaintnesses, evident] y borrowed or imitated from hin who can 
afford to lend, but whom it is dangerous to imitate—Shakspeare. In 
him these happy illustrations have all the appearance of being unconscious 
and unimitated ; for it would be a difficult task to trace his beauties to 
any other source than his own inexhaustible mind, and still more difficult 
to detect any thing like apparent art in the working up and disposition 

y _ his precious materials. But in Milton these adornments of his severe 
| style were, on the contrary, as certainly derived from sources not his 
own. His imitations are sometimes, indeed, too palpable ; but such of 
our readers as are curious in these matters may be gratified by going 
through Todd’s over-noted edition of “‘Comus,” where he will find the 
sources of many of Milton’s finest epithets, and be convinced of the value 
which he set on this ornament and grace of poetry. 
As an instance of the value of a well-chosen epithet, that fine piece of 
painting in “ I] Penseroso”— 





* The writer is aware that some important resemblances in the matter of this admirable 
are said to exist in the “ Comus” of Puteanus, and the “ Old Wives’ Tale” of 
George Peele ; and that the manner is said to be imitated from the “ Faithful Shepherdess,”’ 
and Browne’s “ Inner Temple Masque ;” but who was the English model of these last- 
mentioned writers ?_-Shakspeare ;—the style of Jonson’s Masques being modelled upon his. 
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“ Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light,” 

would be worth nothing if the word “ religious” were taken from it. 
Any coupleteer might have painted the rest of the picture ; but that 
one beautiful touch bespeaks the true poet. To any eye, light streaming 
through painted windows would appear dim, and serious ; any indifferent 
observer would discern the soft and serene effect of such light upon the 
objects within a sacred building ; but the true poet sees even what is 
common “ with a difference.” It must have been in one of these 
moments that Milton, by a touch of his master-hand, struck in this fine 
effect—and thus, by a happy expression, painted the peculiar medium of 
the light, its softened and serious effect, and the sacredness of the place it 
visited, as if it were poured into it from the fountain of all light in Heaven, 
dedicated to its especial use, and made holy and, as it were, superior to 
the common light of day. This is one of the many excellences of Mil- 
ton, that if he puts even a common-place object in his picture, he throws 
about it such a richness of colouring, as to render that truly beautiful 
which, in other hands, would be trite, tedious, and nothing worth. 

It is apparent, indeed, how highly the great poets have esteemed that 
particular beauty in the re of poetry which consists in epithets, 
compound and single. Homer has his “ cloud-compelling” and “ earth- 
shaking” Jove, with a thousand others, equally sonorous and significant. It 
is only inferior poets who are deficient in these riches of expression ; in fact, 
if it were wished to try the height and depth of mind of any professed 
poet, we should search his works for specimens of this poetic painting ; 
and if we found few or none of these abundancies, these prodigalities of 
a mind full to overflowing with poetry, we might come to this bold, but 
not unsafe conclusion, that there was little or no innate poetry in the 
mind of that man. There is, indeed, more of the concentration and 
essence of poetry in many epithets in Shakspeare, in the rough lines of 
old Chapman, the full lines of Milton, and later than him, in Herrick 
and even in the quaint and despised Quarles, than can be discovered i 
the entire works of many of the persons of quality who wrote “ after the 
manner of Mr. Pope,” that admirable master of more dunces than he has 
named in his Dunciad. 

It requires, perhaps, “ the poet’s eye” to discern the nicety of such an 

ithet as the “ lily-wristed morn ;” yet, whoever has noticed the wrist- 
like bend of that beautiful flower, must recognise the resemblance, if th 
cannot feel all its beauty and delicacy. There is, perhaps, more of 
amie of poetry in that fine Homeric compound in one of Chapman’s 

ns—“ brute-footed Pan,” and something which more vividly places 
before us the express image of the Arcadian god, than we should catch 
from a page of minute description. Drummond of Hawthornden, who 
deals largely in beauties of this kind, has a similar piece of portrait paint- 
ing, if I may so call it, where he speaks of the “ goat-feet sylvans” 
coming among the 

“* Nymphs of the forests, nymphs who on the mountains 
Are wont to dance, shewing their beauties’ treasure” 


to these fine monster-men of the old world of imagination. 
But he “ who exhausted worlds, and then imagined new”—Shak- 
speare, is the greatest painter in these brief pictures. The “ well- 
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apparelled April treading on the limping heels of Winter,” is as perfect a 
piece of painting as any thing on canvass. How beautifully descriptive, 
too, is the epithet “ well-apparelled,” and how much more palpably does 
it, describe that delicious month of flowers and foliage than any more ela- 
borate. description could have done, though as particular in its details 
and over-minute as some of those of the author of “The Seasons.” * 

Yet although we admire the beauty, and advocate the use of epithets 
in. poetry, we are free to confess that this ornament has been used, to an 
excess, at once ridiculous ,and destructive of the effect intended ; and 
instead of being a beauty, became a disfiguring of beauty. Shakspeare, 
who so well knew the nobler use of the epithet, knew also where it might 
be misused ; this he has amusingly caricatured in bully Bottom’s “ raging 
rocks with shivering shocks ;” and in the player-king in Hamlet. 

Epithets may, indeed, mean too much or too little ; there may be too 
many as well as too few. <A school of these prodigal epithet-mongers 
sprung up after Darwin—whose style of description, at the best, 
trenched very close upon the borders of burlesque, and if at all exag- 
gerated by an indiscreet admirer of his “ foreign ornaments,” necessarily 
and inevitably passed the border-line. These ill-starred imitators of the 
Doetor were known in their day as the English Della Cruscans,—a 
pestilential set of butterfly-gilders and gossamer-weavers, whom Mr. 
Gifford, in his mighty wrath, swept away with an unmerciful broom, 
when a “ particular hair” of it was potent enough to destroy the entire 
race, and break down all their cobweb-looms. These wretched dog- 


grelists were, indeed, the worst disgrace that ever befel the English 


muse, They succeeded in bringing poetry for a time into contempt, 
especially the poetry of epithet ; oo which the one has recovered, 
but the other has never since held up its beautiful head. It may be 
hoped, however, that this, which is one of the grander graces of poetry, 
will again revive in all the glory of the days of Spenser, Shakspeare, Chap- 
man, and Milton, to the adornment of poesy, and the delight of better 
tastes in all that is “ beautiful and true.” 





* The following instances, among thousands, of the force and fertility of Shakspeare’s 
power'in this delightful art of painting, are selected at random from two or three of his 
plays :— 

The all-ending day of doom.——A beauty-waning Widow. The pew-fellow of 
Remorse.——The silver livery of advised Age. A key-cold Corpse. Grim-visaged 
High-sighted Tyranny. 

Honour-owing wounds.——The beneficial Sun.——-Misery crammed with distressful 
bread,——A ll-scorned Poverty.——Short-armed I gnorance. The glass-faced Flatterer. 
——-Black-cornered Night.———Tiger-footed Rage. The beached verge of the salt flood. 
The napless vesture of Humility. The honey-heavy dew of slumber. The 
chair-days of most reverend Age. 

The last is as perfect a picture as artist could paint. It would be easy to extend the 
number of these examples from Shakspeare, and from others ; but they are enough for the 


purpose, 
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APHORISMS ON MAN, BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
[Continued from last Month.] 

: LXVII. 

The error of Mandeville, as well as of those opposed to him, is in 
concluding that man is a simple and not a compound being. The 
schoolmen and divines endeavour to prove that the gross and material 
part of his nature is a foreign admixture, distinct from and unworthy of 
the man himself. The misanthropes and sceptics, on the other hand, 
maintain the falsity of all human virtues, and that al) that is not sensual 
and selfish is a mere theatrical deception. But in order that man should 
be a wholly and incorrigibly selfish being, he should be shut up like 
an oyster in its shell, without any possible conception of what passes 
beyond the wall of his senses; and the feelers of his mind sheuld not 
extend their ramifications under any circumstances or in any manner, 
to the thoughts and sentiments of others. Shakspeare has expressed 
the matter better than the pedants on either side, who wish unreason- 
ably to exalt or degrade human nature—“ The web of our lives is as 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be proud, 
if our faults whipped them not, and our vices would despair, if they 
were not cherished by our virtues.” 

LXVIII. 

People cry out against the preposterous absurdity of such representa- 
tions as the German inventions of the Devil’s Elixir and the Bottle Imp. 
Is it then a fiction that we see? Or is it not rather a palpable reality 
that takes place every day and hour? Who is there that is not haunted 
by some heated phantom of his brain, some wizard spell, that clings 
to him in spite of his will, and hurries him on to absurdity or ruin? 
There is no machinery or phantasmagoria of a melo-drame more extra- 
vagant than the workings of the passions. Mr. Farley may do his worst 
with scaly forms, with flames, and dragon’s wings: but after all, the 
true demon is within us. How many, whose senses are shocked at the 
outward spectacle, and who turn away startled or disgusted might say, 
pointing to their bosoms, “ The caval: is here!” 


LXIX. 
Mr. L—— asked Sir Thomas who had been intimate with the 
Prince, if it was true that he was so fine a gentleman as he was 
generally represented? Sir Thomas - made answer, that it was 








certainly true that the Prince was a very fine gentleman indeed: - 


“‘ but,” added he, “ if I am to speak my mind, the finest gentl 
‘I ever saw, was Sadi Baba, the ambassador to Constantinople, from the 
Usbek Tartars.” 

LXX. 

« Man is in no haste to be venerable.” At present, it seems as if 
there were no occasion to become so. People die as usual ; but it is not 
the fashion to grow old. Formerly, men subsided and settled down 
into a respectable old age at forty, as they did into a bob-wig, and a brown 
coat and waistcoat of a certain cut. The father of a family no longer 
pretended to pass for a gay young fellow, after he had children grown 
up; and women dwindled, by regular and willing gradations, into 
mothers and grandmothers, transferring their charms and pretensions to 
a blooming posterity ; but these things are never thought of now-a-days. 
A matron of sixty flaunts it in “ La Belle Assemblée’s dresses for May :’’ 
and certainly M. Stults never inquires into the grand climacteric of his 
customers. Dress levels all ages as well as all ranks, 
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How utterly impossible is it to change national temperaments. The 
French are again hawking their frippery of ribbons and medals round 
Europe. A French paper, by the characteristic title of Le Voleur, 
announces to delighted mankind, that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour is to be bestowed upon “ several distinguished foreigners, and, 
among others, upon Sir Walter Scott, Goéthe, Cooper, Sismondi, Ber- 
zelius, B. Cormenbach, Sir Astley Cooper and Thorwaldsen.” We are 
to presume in this matter two things: that France is constituted the 
grand European tribunal of merit, and that the persons in question will 
look upon enavbene as prodigiously honoured by the pitifulness of a 
bit of red ribbon tied to their buttonholes ; an honour, by-the-bye, as 
common in France as esquire to a name in England. The vanity of the 
thing should be confined to military men, who have a taste for those 
matters, and the “ Decoration,”’ as it is called, worn by the rabble of 
the Napoleon soldiery, should not be suffered to insult the dignity of 
science and literature. 

But we are sinking into this foolery even here, and the public are still 
molested with proposals for a “ bit of red ribbon” for the members of the 
Royal Society and half a dozen other societies. This, of course, will be 
scouted by the remaining good sense of their members. But what are 
we to think of the new corps of warriors summoned to the levees of 
St. James’s. We give, from a tailor’s advertisement, the mise en cam- 
pagne of this eminent battalion—“‘ Deputy Lord Lieutenant's coat 
£9. 9s. ; pantaloons, £2. 12s. Gd.; epaulettes, £5. 5s.; sword, £3. 3s ; 
sword-knot, £1. lls. 6d.; sash, £5. 5s.; sword-belt, 18s., and cocked- 
hat, £4. 14s. 6d.” We congratulate the levees on this addition to their 
brilliancy, and the country on the acquisition of a legion who will, 
doubtless, render signal service in case of an invasion from the moon ; 
the bill itself too is a curious specimen of the art of making up a mili 
reputation: we see the sword costing little more than half the price of 
the sash or the epaulettes, and the laced coat costing three times the 
sum. What foolery is all this, for the dress of men whose whole office 
is civil, where it is not a sinecure. But this isthe court dress ; as if the 
levees were not overdone with red coats already, and looked much more 
like a parade in front of the horseguards, or the crowd in the commander- 
in-chief’s waiting room, than the assemblage of British gentlemen round 

va British king. Even this crowd must be increased by covering the 
simple country squires, who perform Deputy Lieutenant, with scarlet 
and buckram and bullion, and hanging sabres by their sides, and making 
them look as like field-marshals, heaven help the mark ! as tailorism and 
tinsel can make them. 

Shakspeare was wrong in his maxim, that “ if a man wishes to be re- 
membered six months after he is dead he must build churches.” Napoleon 
was not eminent for his services in this style, and yet he is talked of still, 
or rather, he has started into a sudden revival ; himself, his snuff-taking, 
his battles, his empresses, his embroidered coats and his chargers, bay, 
white and black, have sprung up at once before the world’s eye after 
ten years of slumber, and ali the theatres of France, where he was ana- 
thematized, and of England, where he was a politic enemy, now teem 
with Napoleonism. Covent Garden has for a fortnight filled its enormous 
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theatre with sharpshooters, flying artillery, and generals of division, in 
conformity to the spirit of the time. conte Lane, after an attempt to 
resist this incursion of the great invader, by looking for allies to the hero 
of Tartary, sustained by cavalry from the opposite side of Westminster- 
bridge ; and summoning the queen of Georgia to hazard the fairest of 
necks down the deepest of pasteboard precipices, has at last given way 
to the “ pressure of existing circumstances,” that grand foundation of all 
the politics of men and theatres, and is about to represent Napoleon in 
“ Interlude,” leaving the T'ragique to its great rival, and the comique to 
the whole circle of the suburbs. That after ages may not suspect us of 
having dealt unfairly with them, we recal some of the announcements of 
this “universal passion.” 


** Covent Garden.—A spectacle sens on the boards of one of our great 
national theatres, with all their capacity for scenic illusion, some of Bona- 
parte’s most extraordinary acts, was, doubtless, calculated to excite no small 
curiosity, and accordingly a crowded audience assembled to witness the first 
representation of Mr. Lacy’s grand historical military play. The drama has 
been got up at an immense expense, and every thing which appertains to it 
is gorgeous (yet, at the same time, appropriate) in the extreme. Instead of 
the usual drop-scene at the conclusion of each part, a splendid crimson. cur- 
tain, elegantly embroidered and flowered with gold, presents itself; and after 
the death of the hero, a black curtam, rather a sombre novelty, descends. 
The spectacle was divided into seven parts, and it was announced that, in 
consequence of the length to which these extended, no other piece would be 
performed on that evening.” 

The rest is a detail of the plot, but closing with the acknowledgment 
that the tribute of bright eyes had been given to it, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

“Miss Fanny Kemble, accompanied by her mother, her accomplished 
sister, and her aunt, Miss De Camp, occupied a centre box in the dress circle, 
on the first night of Napoleon Bonaparte. Miss Fanny Kemble was so deeply 
affected by many of the incidents, in the rapid, but eventful life of the hero, 
as to shed tears.” 

The rival ambition of the neighbour theatre. was thus declared at the 
same time. 

“ Drury Lane.—After the play of Alfred the Great, Timour the Tartar was 
acted. The splendid processions, the combats, and Cooke’s beautiful horses 
added to the interest of the drama, made the performance go off with ¢éclat. 


The principal characters were most ably represented by H. Wallack, Cooper, 
Misses Huddart, 8. Phillips, and Poole. Miss Huddart, who has greatly 


improved, particularly distinguished herself. The bipeds were deservedly’ 


admired, but the horses were ‘ applauded to the echo, which did applaud 
again. The spirit of competition is now thoroughly awake between the 
managers— 

«« * When horse meets horse, then comes the tug of war.’” 


_ It was not to be supposed that Astley’s, which dares all the flights of 
history, and has bof’: the hero and the horses at first cost, would have 
abandoned so illust/ious a prize ;—impossible. 

€ Astley's—A new drama, called the Life and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
has been produced here, with the most perfect success. The splendid scenery, 
the fine effect produced by the introduction of Ducrow’s noble stud on 
stage, and the striking resemblance which Mr. Gomersal bears to the portraits 
of Napoleon, give a degree of spirit and reality to the action, which well 
entitles it to the unequivocal approbation it received.” aliens 
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The other theatres are drilling with the greatest rapidity, and the 
sounds of trumpet, drum and gun, are hourly startling the echoes fram 
London Bridge to that unaccountable structure, which spans the river at 
Hammersmith. 





Every man of fame must pay for it, and one of the penalties of a 
notorious wag is, to bear the scandal of all the jokes, wicked and witty, 
that are born while he is in the meridian. Every body knows the 
reverend wag of the Whigs. Some one remarked to him, that Colonel 
P was a man of great ‘mental qualifications.’ ‘Which do you 
mean ?’ was the Divine’s reply, ‘ sentimental or regimental ?’ 

On the Chancellor’s talking over with him the late scene in the Lords, 
and asking whether he did not think the rebuke was deserved? “ Per- 
fectly,” said the wag, “only that the dish might not have been the worsé 
for your mixing a little less pepper with your mace.” | 

On its being rumoured, that an individual, who has at length been 
brought into the peerage, was so discontented at the delay of the step, 
that he had intended to renounce his name. “ That anal be contrary 
to ree and prudence together,” said the wag, “ for he is every thing 
by Fitz—.” 

"The Bishop of Exeter’s elevation had astonished all men but the 
Duke of Wellington, whom nothing astonishes, but his own tumble. 
«That he should be Fill-pot, might be expected,” said the wag, “ from 
his birth, education and manners; the wonder is, that he should be 
Fill-mitre.” ‘ 

Why should the Duke of Beaufort be so angry with the Sunday paper 
for talking of his settlements? “ Did you ever,” said the wag, “ hear 
of a Duke who liked to have Spectators of his family secrets.” . 

When the second reading of the Reform Bill was carried by the majo 
rity of one; somebody observed, that the premier should be much 
obliged to number one. “ It was mere gratitude,” said the. wag ; 
“ for there is not a man in England who has always taken better care of 
number one.” 

“What will become of the whippers-in now,” said a sage of Brookes’s 
the other evening, “‘ when the people will take the lash into their own 
hands, and drive us from our newspapers and coffee-rooms to the house ?” 
“ Never fear,” said the wag, “the office will be always useful; party 
always hunts in packs; the only difference in the Whigs now and fifty 

ears ago is, that then they were for-hounds, and now they are grey- 

ounds.” 








Paganini and Colonel Fitzclarence are at present the Lions, and the 
world has not been so perplexed with paragraphs since the arrival of 
Miss Jelk at the Adelphi. The Colonel’s elevation to the peerage has 
been celebrated in the loftiest strains in various quarters ; and as he is 
really a good humoured fellow, and has conducted himself without any 
of the absurdities into which-young men often run, when they think that 
they have a strong purse behind them ; we can feel no objection to his 
obtaining a rank, to which nine-tenths of its holders have not a’ much 
fairer claim. But there is a little feature of the general panegyric which 
points it peculiarly, and which we have no doubt the Colonel would 
prefer'to all the newspaper magnifications. After mentioning that the 
titles by which this lucky individual has been raised to the peer- 
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age of Great Britain, are Baron Tewkesbury, Viscount Fitzclarence 
and Earl of Munster, it proceeds: “ This just distinction in the person 
of our beloved Monarch’s son, is a source of two-fold gratification, imas- 
much, as a mark of honour has been conferred on a meritorious officer, 
without adding to the expenditure of the nation, as the Earl of Egre- 
mont, the father of the Countess of Munster, has in the most munificent 
manner settled £8000. per annum on her ladyship.” The settlement 
would be an agreeable thing enough ; but, unhappily, it wants con- 
firmation. 

The John Bull adopts the subject con amore, and upon saying, in its 
peculiar style, “ On this creation there can be but one opinion,” takes 
the “ Leading Journal” fiercely to task for the crime of thinking one 
thing in May 1831, and another in December 1830. How innocent in 
the history of newspapers must John Bull be! The December ideas 
were— 


“ The jrregular scions of a certain illustrious House are becoming trouble- 
some. We do not wish to be particular: we trust that the young men and 
women to whom we allude are not so blinded by infatuated conceit as not to 
take a hint. Is ¢his a time to make claims without service? Is the mere 
accident of left-handed birth to be a ground for honours or wealth? One 
thing we can confidently predict. If, as it is said, the clamorous progeny have 
put forth pretensions which ought not to be listened to, the parent who has 
magnanimously and patriotically RErusED the appeal, will have acquired a fresh 
title to public admiration and affection. It is a maxim of the law that the 
King can do no wrong. What a noble moral, as well as political comment, on 
this maxim would it be, ‘ that the King will do no wrong.’” 


The ideas in May were— 


* A peerage, with the rank of an earl, is to be conferred on Colonel Fitz- 
clarence. The relationship of this gentleman to the fountain of honour, united 
to his high attainments, moral worth, and professional reputation, entitle him to 
such a mark of paternal regard ; and the public cannot but rejoice that it will 
be conferred.” 

John forgets the difference of the seasons ; the sour side of politics 
presented under the gloomy skies of an English winter, and the pro- 

ity to look on every thing couleur de rose, in the rosy month of 

ra He may rely on our solution of the problem ; the political cholera 

so far differs from the personal one, that its chief propagation is in the 
winter. 





_ We regret to say that the two great champions of political rights and 
unfettered religion in Ireland, are spreading very unfavourable opinions 
of each other. Criticisms on general conduct, in the shape of scoundrel, 
vagabond, and similarly expressive phrases, are passing under the canopy 
of day, and in the presence of the “ finest pisantry under the sun,” to 
the great amysement and edification of all. An election assuredly brin 

out the bittecness lurking in patriot minds, as French polish the veins in 
mahogany . or a game of whist the propensities of a partie quarrée of 
ancient spinsters. Let their bosom friends vouch for the aad ; we take 
it for granted on the respective authorities. But where shall we find the 
tears that are due to broken friendship? Or how shall Protestants re- 
member, without agony, that those individuals were, for many years of 
their lives, compatriots, colleagues, bosom friends, sworn brothers in the 
cause of “Old Ireland,” and yet never suspected each other’s good quali- 
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ties till “the demon-of discord,” in: the. shape of .a contested -¢lectigr 
stirred, up blood between them. ‘The thought must throw the. who 
community into convulsions. ) ’ 


> 
. ‘ 





Europe has lost another crowned head. And the newspapers mention, 
the epochs of this illustrious personage’s life, as— 

© Strange Coincidences—All the particular events of the late King of Sare 
divia’s life occurred in the month of April. He was born on the 6th of April, 
married on the 6th of April, ascended the throne on the 19th of April, and 
died on the 27th of April.” 

So much for the grand events of aking’s life ; he was born, married 
and died! The same might be said of any cobbler in his majesty’s do- 
thinions. But why, among so many memorable days of his favourite 
month, did the historian omit the day that threw its influence over his 
whole reign, the first of April ? 





The Literary Gazette says, that Decimus Burton is appointed perma- 
nent architect to the Zoological Society, with a salary of £150 a year, 
The Age asks, “ What in the world has a society for the propagation 
and support of foreign and domestic birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, to 
do with a permanent architect— and what can that permanent architect 
have to do to merit £150 per annum!” We answer, that an architect is 
evidently wanting for the purpose. Lions and tigers, boa constrictors, 
and blue-rumped baboons, though long-lived, are not immortal, and who 
but a regular architect could make any resemblance of them sufficient to 
satisfy the eyes of the nursery-maids through the bars of a cage ; while in 
those matters a practised hand can do wonders. When Sheridan ¢artied 
Johnson, the monster-manufacturer of Drury Lane, to Exeter Change, to 
treat for the hire of the elephant there for Bluebeard ; the monster- 
man’s memorable answer, full of the offended dignity of his art, was, 
“ Mr. Sheridan, you may cut me down to half salary, if I don’t make 
you a better elephant than this brute.” We have no doubt that the new 
architect will accomplish the point, and as the show is every thing, he 
will more than repay his salary by the saving in forage ; a wooden tiger, 
or a lion of cradle-work and straw, will answer the purpose of the coek 
naturalists, full as well as if he had come roaring from the deserts of 
Great Zahara, while the expenditure of beef and bones may be diverted to 
more valuable purposes. Besides, it must be obvious to every person of 
taste, that the making of the cages themselves, the twisting of so many 
bundles of wires, the ae of so many faggots of osier, and the juxta- 
position of so many planks of deal, or as the great Lexicographer says, 
“ the reticulation and decussation of thé ligneous fabric with interstices 
between the intersections,” must all require an architect of the first 
dimensions, and one whose services would be wretchedly underpaid by 
£150 a year; no more than the salary of three curates. , 


, 





_ A Character.—“ He is a very surprising person—take-his militery setvice 
—his consistent policy—his official activity—his universal knowledge—his 
general readiness—the quickness of his conception, and the clearness of his 
understanding—take them altogether, 1 say—and—and—you may put them 
all into his duchess’s thimble !” 


' Who on earth can this distinguished person be? He must be known 
-ameng the memorables of a coantry rich in statesmen, both heroes, and 
M.M. New Series. Vou. X1.—No. 66. 4P 
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dukes. Which of the dukes is he? Not the duke of Buckingham, for 
he is only a colonel of militia. Not the Duke of Bedford, for his public 
services feb hitherto extended no further than firing a shot at the Duke 
of Buckingham’s belly, which, incredible as it may appear, he actually 
missed. Not the Duke of Beaufort, for he disclaims, under his hand, all 
public service. The “ readiness, quickness of conception, and clear- 
ness of understanding” render it so applicable to all dukes whatever, that 
we feel ourselves puzzled more and more. It cannot be the Duke of 
Richmond. . 





This is the month of diversity of opinion, which we impute entirely 
to the unsettled state of the weather. The man who, after throwing off his 
cloak under a temperature of 212, finds himself suddenly immersed in a 
north-east wind, blowing fresh from the pole, and reducing every fibre 
in his frame to 50 below zero; or who on relinquishing his winter cos- 
tume for the gaieties of a spring suit, and discarding his umbrella, dis- 
covers that he has been only preparing to be drowned in a Nevember 
deluge in the merry month of May ; cannot possibly settle his mind to 
any reasonable equanimity in general matters. He fluctuates with the 
hour. Thus we see that the most determined Tories have quivered over 
into absolute Whiggery at the sight of the hustings. Thus we see the 
popularity even of the illustrious, ripe to the highest degree of luxuriance 
on Saturday in the city, and on Monday flat as the wit of an alderman, 
and maltreated by the eloquence of the common council. The same un- 
certainty has penetrated even the tranquil regions of the arts. Rothwell, 
the painter, is declared by one file of connoisseurs to be the greatest 
genius since Reynolds, and by another plunged to Erebus. Even our 
national luminaries, Mathews and Yates, share in the general taste for 
discrepancy. One of our first authorities in theatrical matters thus 
decides : 

** We have very frequently expressed our surprise at the continued variety 
of material exhibited year after year by Mathews in his entertainments ; but 
we must confess, that this season he appears not only to have regenerated his 
fun and humour, but to have revivified himself—the Comic Annual, now pers 
forming, is decidedly the best of any of the things he has yet done. 

Others declare this “ comic annual” to be the very dullest compilation 
of dulness ever exhibited on any mortal stage. 

The critic again. 

“In Yates’s part of the performance the rapidity with which he changes 
his dress and alters his appearance, from man to woman, from beau to bar- 
maid, and from barmaid to bandit, is absolutely marvellous. 

Others equally protest that Yates’s part is, if possible, duller than 
Mathews’s ; that his change of dress is the only merit, and that this is 
merely the merit of a clothes-horse, or a wig-block ; that his dialogue is 
the last desperatie 1 of the dregs of punning, and his characters something 
between Punch .nd Mr. Merryman, a pack of mongrels that would hurt 
the feelings of Bartlemy fair. ‘“ Who shall decide when doctors,” &e. 
However, this is to be remembered, that Yates and Mathews are but the 
reciters, that the “ drame” belongs to somebody or bodies else, and thus 
they are not answerable for the crimes of their principals in the exhuma- 
tion of puns long dead, or the inhuman and open murder of good 
stories recently in existence. They are both clever fellows, and whether 
dancing or singing, we wish them all the success they deserve. 
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The consequences of fire are so terrible, that we cannot be surprised 
at finding models of fire-escapes perpetually offered to the public. A 
few nights ago, one of those machines, on a new construction, was exhi- 
bited in the London Mechanics’ Institution. In point of time it sur- 
passes all others, as it seems possible to convey it up the front of a house 
to a third story, and for a person to descend by it within two minutes, 
and for four other persons to descend in the third minute. Were such 
machines placed in the hands of the police, and at short distances, it 
would be doubtful whether a life would ever be lost. 

And all this is very well, where there is time to erect the machine, where 
the people about it are expert enough, and where the machine itself is in 
order, which nothing of the kind ever has been within our memory. At 
the moment of use, cords, wheels, and hinges, are jumbled into a state of 
confusion, and the wisest thing to be done is to take the machine away. 

The truth is, that there is no machine equal to a good long ladder, of 
which a couple should be kept under the care of the policeman in every 
street, with a rope or two to lower furniture, &c. In fires, the great 
thing that is wanted is ¢ime ; and while the fine invention is bringing to 
the spot, and there piecing and putting together, the house and its 
dwellers are a cinder. In private houses fires are extremely rare, and as 
they seldom contain any peculiarly combustible matter, the first object of 
the family should be to make their way down to the hall door. But in 
shops, where almost everything is furiously combustible, from milliners’ 
boxes to gunpowder barrels ; where varnish, tar, hemp, brandy, and a 
hundred other of the fiercest materials of fire are in the way; the first 
step should be to the roof, where a few minutes would place a whole 
household in safety, while the attempt to make their way down stairs 
is almost always fatal. But let Mr. Wivell, or any one else, exert his 
ingenuity on this subject. It cannot be better employed. His alarm 
bells, however, appear to us to be mere trifling. They are thus de- 
scribed in the Scientific Magazine :—Mr. Wivell proposes fire alarm bells, 
that are well adapted to give notice in case of fire, and which may be 
put up at a small expense. One bell is placed on a spring, in the lower 
pet of the house, and another at the upper part, with a communication 

y means of threads over pullies. It is supposed that it would not be 
possible for the stairs to take fire before those threads are burnt, in 
which case the bells would ring and give every person opportunity to 
escape.” 

This is all folly. How long would this string-upon-string affair be 
kept in order? Not a month, in any house dwelt in by anything more 
living than an old woman and her cat. The complacent progress of the 
fire ringing its well-bred way upstairs, would be admirable in a lord of 
the bedchamber, but Vulcan was always an unpolished fellow, and he 
feels no hesitation in breaking into boudoirs and bedchambers without 
being announced in any form whatever. 





This is the age of early genius. We are now beginning to discover 
the use of “ big boys,” a race which we have hitherto thought the most 
“troublesome incumbrances of a house ; neither boy nor man, with the 
frowardness of the one, and the self-will and stubbornness of the other. 
But the “ Honourable House”’ rectifies our notion, and shews that it can 
endure them, if no other house can. 
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We have now at least a dozen of those boys, in their first cravats, 
spouting from the back benches, and playing the orator with a desperate 
ambition of Pitt, and his Chancellorship of the Exchequer at twenty- 
four. Among the rest we shall, we presume, have on the first opportu- 
nity, the Honourable Mr. Wentworth, a son of Lord Milton, who in- 
herits the combined genius of his father and grandfather, and speaks as 
well at seventeen as either of them ever spoke in their lives. At the 
Northampton poll, Sir Charles Knightley had praised the conduct of the 
county. He said “ that county presented an exception to the conduct pur- 
sued in most others. Their answer to the appeal of ministers was a re- 
sponse of indignation at their iniquitous measure. If it were true that 
in the event of their finding a majority of the House of Lords against 
them, it was the intention of ministers to create new peers in order to 
force this bill, then he would say the ministers were traitors to their 
country. He was loyal, and was trying to preserve the crown in spite 
of itself and of its evil advisers.” 

In rebuke of this English sentiment, the Honourable Mr. Went- 
worth, just turned of seventeen, by the register, and the avowal of his 
eminent father, made the following brilliant similitude :— 

“ The Honourable Mr. Wentworth observed, that if ever they had seen, as 
he had done, a salmon when first hooked, and when it was possessed of all 
its strength, they would know that it would lie perfectly quiet ; but when its 
strength was becoming nearly exhausted, it would suddenly jump up in the 
air some ten yards, and then fall back quite dead. Such was nearly the case 
with their opponents ; they had jumped up the other day, and now they lie 
lifeless. ‘They had been told that there were a great many votes yet unde- 
cided before the assessor, and he was glad there were; for from all he could 
ore or hear, he believed a majority of them would be decided in favour of his 
ather.” 


After this, who will say that the days of eloquence are gone by ; or 
invoke the shades of Pitt and Burke, to account for the nonsense that 
drivels from the souls of modern legislators. “ Paulo majora cananus,” 
as Canning said, when Burdett shot Paul. We are bound to worship 
the new star of York and Fitzwilliam. 





There seems to be some extraordinary fate in the history of ladies’ 
jewels. All the large collections are alin at one time or other ; and 
the thief always escapes detection. We do not include among those 
phenomena the vanishing of a favourite actress’s jewels, because, the 
actress having generally found their acquisition a matter of remarkable 
ease, the loss does not affect her spirits, and she generally discovers 
among her acquaintance some opulent jewel-fancier, who ne ‘tig rein- 
states her emeralds and rubies. It may also happen, occasionally, among 
those ingenious and irresistible daughters of the muse, that the robbery 
was actually a gentler separation, a simple adjournment from the boudoir 
to the money-len¢er, who held them in trust for a thousand or two: or that 
the simple tidin:,s of their calamitous loss might furnish an opportunity 
of generous in‘erposition to some heir of the peerage, or son of a fat 
citizen, who had not fortitude enough to see beauty weep, and weep in 
vain. 

But in all the bona-fide disappearances of jewels, where the lady was 
not a public beauty, had not the art of irresistible tears, nor the advantage 
of an universal acquaintance, we never heard of their being recovered, 
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There is something curious in this. Lady Sophia Gresley lost all her 
ornaments lately: not a pin of them has ever emerged. Lady Nelson's 
jewels are at this moment keeping all the policemen on the alert, but 
not a syllable of intelligence has transpired. The conjecture is that a 
woman was at the bottom of the mischief; which, in all cases of mischief, 
Socrates said above two thousand years ago, is the most natural of all 
conclusions. The story is thus told :— 


** Lady Nelson had been expecting some relatives from the country, and 
was sitting in the drawing-room, when a knock and ring were given at the 
street-door. The servant answered it, and, to appearance, a shabbily dressed 
woman inquired if that was Lord Nelson’s? On being answered in the affir- 
mative, she asked if his lordship was at home, and if not, if her ladyship 
was, and giving her name to the servant, he left the woman in the hall to 
inform his mistress. On the servant’s return the woman was gone, but not, 
as he had supposed, out of the house, the street-door having been heard to 
shut in his Sidcnce, but must have secreted herself in some closet, or corner 
of the interior. Shortly afterwards Lady Nelson departed in her carriage to 
chapel, and it was during her absence that the robbery was effected. Her 
ladyship did not discover her loss till about twelve at night, when she was 
about to retire, and observing that the trunk which contained her jewels 
appeared to project over the escrutoire, on which it was standing, rather more 
than usual, she pushed it back, and she then found that the leather-case and 
strap were all that, remained.” 

The police were called in, without any result, of course. The servants 
were all examined, equally without result, of course. The odd conjec- 
tures of the fate of the Princess of Orange’s jewels, and their purloiner, 
flash upon us now and then. But what is there in this world’s round 
on which malice will not fasten. The wags are already amusing them- 
selves with the affair, and congratulating the Countess on her having 
still preserved to her, by the bounty of fate, the reverend old Earl. One 
of the papers says: “'The robbery at Earl Nelson’s during the absence 
of his Lordship, is the subject of much conversation. It is said a minia- 
ture was stolen from her Ladyship’s chamber, which she valued exceed- 
ingly. This was, probably, a likeness of her venerable husband, and 
her chief consolation in his absence.” 

The present lady is his Lordship’s second wife, and has been married 
but a few years. She is now the only Lady Nelson. The wife of the 
great Nelson, the Duchess of Bronte, died a few weeks ago. 





Cobbett was always a vigorous hater, when he knew on which side he 
intended to hate ; but he has settled down into a hatred of the Whigs, 
and among them one of his chief present abhorrences is, old Coke of 
Norfolk, whom he gallantly threatens with being compelled to refund, in 
the contingency of Reform. ‘This statement is fierce, eccentric and 
amusing. 

* ] wondered what could make Coke so bitter an enemy of a man who had 
never spoken ill of him, who had always been exhorting him not to lend 
himself to the schemes of loan-jobbers, pensioners, sinecure placemen, and 

rantees ; little did I imagine that he was a grantee himself, and had been all 
is life-time: little did I imagine that this great landowner, this munificent 
atron of agriculture, this independent representative of the land ; little did I 
agine that he was the grantee of Dungeness light-house, through the means 
of which he had drawn from the nation two or three hundred thousand pounds ! 
He has recently said, that after being half a century a Member of Parliament, 
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he has at last lived to see the wishes of his life accomplished ; that one of his 
wishes always was a repeal of the Test Acts, another the emancipation of the 
Catholics, the last and greatest of all, a Reform of the Parliament ; and that 
now, having seen this, he, almost in the words of Simeon, calls upon the Lord 
to suffer him to depart in peace ; for he has now seen every thing accom- 
plished. No, Mr. Coke, stay a little longer, I pray you: there is one thing 
more which you will see accomplished if you stay a little longer ; namely, 
the resumption by the nation of the Dungeness light-house ; for if a reformed 
Parliament sit out one session without a resumption of that grant, be well 
assured that the people, who will certainly make this reform, will call loudly 
for another.” 





We should like to know whether an action would not lie, for charging 
a man with quoting Latin above his fifteenth year. We think that the 
action would be a good one, on the ground of its imputing folly to the 
individual. A contemporary avers that soon after Mr. Granby Calcraft’s 
marriage with Miss Love, the young gentleman called upon his father, 
who noticing his son’s altered looks, thus addressed him, in the language 
of Terence :— 

* Adeone homines immutari, 
. Ex amore, ut non cognoscas eundem esse ?” 

which may be literally translated—“ That a man should be so changed 
by Love as not to be known again for the same person!” We doubt 
the whole transaction. In the first place, we doubt that the memory 
of a senator so accomplished should be burthened with the recollection 
of ever having read Terence; and, in the next, we doubt that any 
alteration in the happy husband’s face, by marriage, was visible. The 
subject is too mysterious for any thing but Dr. Lushington and the 
proctors. 





The Irish militia behaved gallantly in the field, in the rebellion of 
1798, but all their colonels were not Alexanders and Napoleons.—A 
certain Colonel, at the battle of Vinegar-hill, found out, just before the 
action commenced, that his horse wanted a shoe. An aid-de-camp of 
the general met him retiring, and observing his body well covered under 
the near side of his horse’s neck, drew his sabre, and applied it heartily to 
the seat of the withdrawing soldier, accompanying it with the exclama- 
tion—“ Heads up, my boy! what the devil are you afraid of?” The 
Colonel, smarting with the pain of the blow, could not resist rising in 
the saddle, when the wild Pat burst into a loud fit of laughter, sing- 
ing out, “ Ahbha! ahha! Isit- you? I hope I did not hurt you? 
But, by my soul, it was a smart slap I gave you,”’ and away he galloped 
roaring to tell the adventure to his general. The story was too good not 
to be retold, and it got into general circulation. Soon after the Union, 
the Colonel came to England, as the wider field of action. At Carlton 
House, at which he was soon introduced, he was invited to a large dinner- 
=: one of whow had seen the affair. The Prince called upon 

im to relate the an cdote of Vinegar-hill; he attempted to avoid it, but, 
pushed hard, he jave the whole relation with his national humour. 
*« Ah, ah, is that true ?” asked the Prince: the Colonel, with great ease, 
replied, “‘ Please your Royal Highness, it is very true. My mare threw a 
shoe, and I rode away to find a farrier; and, by Jupiter, before she was 
shod the action was over !” 
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Windsor, and Bushy, and Brighton, and St. James’s are all on the 
alert. The summer is to be the gayest that ever was known, and her 
Majesty's relatives are honouring England by their visits. The Ger- 
mans are very good people, but they certainly have very numerous 
families. 

** The Duchess Ida of Saxe Weimar.—This illustrious lady, who has arrived 
from Rotterdam, is the younger sister of the Queen, and was united to Duke 
Bernard Charles, of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, in 1816, at the age of 24. The 
reigning Duke of Saxe Meiningen is the only brother of Her Majesty and the 
Duchess Ida, and succeeded to the family territory in 1803, at which period 
he was only three years of age. His mother, the duchess dowager, adminis- 
tered the government till December, 1821, when the duke completed his 21st 
year. The extent of the territory of Saxe Meiningen is about equal to 680 
square English miles, and the population is estimated at 140,000. The prin- 
cipal town, Meiningen, contains nearly 5,000 inhabitants.” 

We must thank the course of a kind fate for every thing, and we may 
thus rejoice in the possession of a great many interesting foreigners ; 
some of whom we pension very handsomely. By degrees we shall get 
rid of our English names, and Victorines will be the fashion ; the price 
of Meershaums has risen already, and we understand that more yellow 
mustachios will be worn during the winter months of June, July, and 
August, than were ever visible since the Saxon Heptarchy. We only 
hope that the ladies will not adopt them. 








The Irish proverb that—“ single misfortunes never come alone,” has 
been contradicted in the case of Lord Lowther, who, though he has lost 
his election, has won his race, and brought up his expences at the 
hustings, and five pounds over, by his triumph at the stand. His Lord- 
ship is too old a statesman not to have the desire of serving his country 
in a good place. But his late experience may teach him that of all posts, 
the best is the winning-post. We must do him the justice to say, that 
when in office, he was an indefatigable man of business, and that though 
we do not yet comprehend the good fortune by which, in the memorable 
and fatal year 1829, he was suffered to vote against the Catholic Bill, 
and yet keep his office ; we should wish to see him marshalling his stone- 
masons, bricklayers, and carpenters again, and standing, ferule in hand, 
over the pullers down and builders up of half a dozen more miles of the 
Strand. 





We recommend the following caution to heiresses and others, from ten 
thousand pounds upwards, during the present eloping season at Bath, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Brighton, Broadstairs, Astley’s, and Almack’s. 


“ Taw of Settlement.—It is not, we believe, generally known that an English 
woman marrying a native of Scotland or Ireland, loses all claim to parochial 
relief in England, and may be passed, like an Irish or Scotch vagrant, to the 
birth-place of the husband. Such is the present Law of Settlement!” 





foreigner, like imported champagne, always improves by the London 
market. We give an instance: on the day of the Derby much mirth was 
occasioned by the occasional appearance on the Epsom road of certain 
| nondescript animals, with green veils over their heads. Those, at first, 
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On the continent none but women take the veil, but an imported 
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were taken to be females dressed in-men’s clothes, for the pu of 
adding to the gaiety of the scene ; but one object, upon inspection, te zg 
to be a real bond fide man, he was destined to proceed amidst the shouts 
and derision of the Papylace others of the same genus followed, and 
were received in a similar manner, it being ascertained that these gentle« 
men were so inconvenienced by the dust getting into “ their pretty eyes 
and whiskers,” that they were obliged to wear veils to counteract its 
destructive effects, and dso to guard their delicate complexions from the 
rays of the sun. The he-nuns were discovered to be half a dozen Mar- 
quises and Barons of the highest blood of the North of Europe, preserv- 
ing their complexions for the quadrille at the Duchess of Connizaro’s, 
on the same evening. We hear that they fortunately escaped without a 
freckle. 





Kean lingers still on this side of the Atlantic, and in the modern Athens 
finished his career and benefit by a speech, which seemed to have en- 
raptured his classic audience. 


“ Having been loudly called for at the end of the play (Othello), he made 
the following characteristic address: — “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot 
express to you my feelings of gratitude. 1am overpowered by exertion ; but 
in whatever situation I may be placed, | will, through life, e1itertain the 
most lively recollection of your kindness. After the eloquent language I have 
been speaking to-night, any thing I could say must be weak indeed. But I 
highly prize approbation from such an audience; of whom I conceive the 
lacies to be the most beautiful, and the gentlemen most enlightened—(Cheer- 
ing). Itis probable, that although I may not often again appear on the 
London boards, I hope frequently to make my best bow to my Find friends 
here.” 


We must now degenerate into the miscellaneous; and first, of the 
incomparable bandit of Drury Lane. 


“ It is said that Wallack has received a pressing invitation from the various 
theatres in the United States to pay them another professional visit, and that 
high terms have been offered.” 

Elliston has recovered the use of both his hands, and now employs 
them in both John Bull’s pockets, from which he extracts full houses, 
laughing audiences, and a promise of increasing popularity for the next 
fifty years. 

All our actors are flying off to Paris. Liston does not intend to act at 
any of the provincial Pe ti during the summer. Accompanied by his 
son and Mr. Kenney, he purposes to visit Paris. Liston is going. 
Charles Kemble is gone upon a theatrical speculation. He will be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Lacey, translator of the grand spectacle of Napoleon Buo- 
naparle. Mr. Kemble’s stay in the French capital will be very short. 





The Radicals are prodigiously angry with the Marquis of Chandos for 
having beaten their man ; and are now trying to account for Lord Geor, 
Nugent’s want of weight end political importance wherever his lordship 
is known; and for this p--rpose are libelling the marquess and his father 
with having taken the ‘rouble to combine against the said author of the 
poem on Portugal, aid Bold Dragoon of the Tracadero. _Thusysay 
they :— 

The differences between Lord Nugent and the Marquis of Chandos have 
been very conspicuously brought forward. The latter, with the duke, their 
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father, is described to have acted most disingenuously—to have first opposed 
Lord Nugent, then to have disavowed doing so, save by his own personal 
vote, and immediately afterwards to have sent his pocket-voters to give 
plumpers against him for Lord Kirkwall. 

To the whole of this we say, what Burchell says in the Vicar of 
Wakefield to Miss Amelia Wilhelmina Skeggs, “ Fudge!” The Mar- 
quess of Chandos is worth a ship-load of Lord Nugents. He is a manly, 
high-minded, honest fellow, with his brains in the right place, and as 
sure of yet taking a high rank, perhaps the highest, in the confidence 
and councils of the country, as Lord Nugent, whom, by-the-bye, the 
Whigs seem to have left very unceremoniously to the natural operation 
of his genius, is sure to remain in the same position for life. 1) 

The world has for the last month forgotten Poland, and talked of ‘/) 
Paganini, and nothing but Paganini. The signor’s début has not been ii 
lucky. The fact is, this king of the fiddlers has been too much in haste 1 | 
to carry off all the circulating medium of England ; and by thus assail- 
ing John Bull on his sensitive point, that most patient of animals, or, as | 

‘ a favourite fashionable authority would say, that always-to-be-plucked- ql ) 
| | 
| § 
| 








by-foreigners goose, and never-to-be-piucked-enough, was for once out 
of temper; and if the signor had fiddled on the night proposed, he 
would have fiddled to the walls, as bare of an audience as his own | 
demands were of moderation. 

The demand which Paganini had thought it modest and reasonable 
to make on those who desired to witness his performance, as it ap- 
peared in his advertisement, was as follows :—*‘ Price of Boxes: Pit 
tier, eight guineas ; ground tier, ten guineas ; one pair, nine guineas ; 
two pair, six guineas; three pair, four guineas. Stalls, two guineas ; 
orchestra, one guinea and a half. Admission to the pit, one guinea ; 
ditto to the gallery, half'a guinea.” The effect of the advertisement was 
so startling, that it is stated, not more than eight or ten boxes were 
taken, and this indisposition on the part of the public produced, we sup- 
pose, that indisposition on the part of Paganini which caused the concert 
to be postponed. 

The public surprise being equalled by the public disgust at this 
unparalleled piece of modesty, in which Laporte, the Frenchman who 
leases the King’s theatre, seemed to be an accomplice; the “ Times” 
lashed both parties without preface or apology. 

* Laporte’s presumption in doubling the prices of admission to the King’s 
Theatre, on the first night of Paganini’s performance, is one of those extra- 
vagances which could only have entered the head of a foreigner, who had 
R beforehand arrived at the happy conviction, moreover, of the infinite gulli- 
: bility of the English nation. To understand this the more clearly, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the whole theatre is on this occasion set apart, 
not for a dramatic performance, but for a concert merely, and that it will hold, 
if filled at the ordinary prices, at least £1,500 in money. The expense to be 
sustained is considerably less than on an ordinary night. There is no chorus, 
no corps dramatique, nor corps de ballet, to be engaged. Nothing is wanted 
’ but an orchestra, the whole attraction centering, in fact, in the single talent 
of Paganini. But is he justified, or Laporte for him, in levying this enormous 
‘tax? We have had instances enough before in tlfis country of extravagant 

retension on the part of opera singers, dancers, and others ; yet none of them, 
in the full zenith of their popularity, and with far stronger reasons on their 








( side, ever ventured on such an outrageous proceeding as this. What Pa- 
ginini’s audiences have submitted to in Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburgh, Paris, 
M.M. New Serics.—Vou. XI. No. 66. 4Q 
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and other places, bas nothing to do with this question. The publie there are 
little in the habit ‘of exercising their right over the mode of admission to public 

laces, and the prices at the King’s Theatre are already higher than any others 
in Europe. They secure, as they are, the most brilliant recompense that can 
possibly await individual talent. We may allow, perhaps, te very rare emi- 
nence in a public performer, that he shall occasionally count his hundreds for 
a single night; but this scheme, should the public swallow the bait, may 
possibly secure his thousands to Paginini—he may appropriate as much in 
that one night as former managers have assigned to our Billingtons and Cata- 
lanis for a whole season. 


As to doubling the prices in Berlin and other Continental cities, the 
« Times” might have added, that the prices are extremely low, compared 
with those of England, and especially with those of the King’s theatre ; 
and that the theatres are generally small. The King’s theatre being, 
with the exception of La Scala at Milan, probably the largest in 
Europe. 

M. Laporte, being perfectly astonished at being taken to task, wrote 
an attempt at an apology, in the following letter, to the editors of the 
different newspapers :— 


“ Sir,—It is with deep regret that I have seen in a Morning Paper a para- 
graph which tends to throw upon me the intended advance of prices of Signor 

aganini’s concert. A feeling of delicacy, and the lateness of the hour when, 
on my return to town, the said paragraph came to my knowledge, do not allow 
me to enter, for the present, into a minute explanation, but I hope that a 
further investigation of the case will be granted me, when I have no doubt m 
character will be cleared of an undeserved charge, and restored to that public 
estimation which it has ever been the aim of my exertions to obtain —I have 
the honour to remain your obedient humble servant, “J. Laporte.” 

* King’s Theatre, May 19.” 

This note explained nothing, further than that the lateness of the hour 
when Monsieur returned from his country excursion prevented him from 
explaining any thing. But it does not deny that he was fully acquainted 
with those exorbitant demands before; or that it was his duty as a 
manager, protected by the public and the subscribers, to take care that 
no such impudence should be practised on them. We would ask also, 
whether this M. Laporte was not to have had a share of the signor’s profits 
originally ? and whether the idea of doubling the rates of admission met 
with any resistance whatever from the Frenchman? Those rates had been 
partially announced too a week or ten days before ; why did not M. La- 
porte then announce his dissent from them? This is the only shape in 
which explanation can be received, and this we shall see whether the 
manager is able to give. 

The first result, however, was tolerably intelligible. It is said, that 
no more than eight or ten boxes were taken. The speculation on national 
foolery, of course, fell to the ground. On the night previous to that 
fixed for the concert, bills were posted in various parts of the house, 
announcing that “ Signor Paganini’s concert” had been postponed, and 
giving a copy of a note in Italian, addressed by him to Laporte, of 
which the following is a translation :— 

‘¢ Sir,—Finding myself rather indisposed, I beg you will do me the favour 
to inform the respectable public that I shall not be able to perform to-morrow 
evening.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, “ PAGANINI.” 


Laporte’s friends say, for he seems to have been able to s.y nothing 
for himself, that he had told the signor, “ that the hau ton of London, 
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whilst in London, however much they might when abroad, and even 
occasionally whilst in the metropolis, extend their purses for the purpose 
of paying “ foreign talent,” would often refuse to act upon the same 
principle. Laporte then told him, that as he could not sanction the pro- 
posed increase of prices of admission, without running the risk of giving 
everlasting offence to his own subscribers, he could not take any share 
in the business, but would make the customary charge to him (Paganini) 
for the use of the house, and of such members of the establishment as he 
might think proper to select. Upon this Paganini observed, that he 
would take the matter upon himself, and the scheme of charges was 
drawn out. To this determination we are given to understand he the 
more determinately came, because he said that on his arrival at Dover a 
deputation of the inhabitants waited on him and stated, that if he would 
but play for one night at their theatre, they would raise the prices of 
admission to the boxes, which are now 4s. each, and the pit, which are 
2s. each, to one guinea ; and in order that it might be brought to some 
sort of certainty, as to what profit he should derive from that performance, 
they would at once guarantee that 200 tickets, at £1. 1s. each, should be 
taken. Paganini, therefore, argued, that if this act was to be looked on 
as a criterion of the extent of the anxiety which the English felt to hear 
him, he could not help thinking that the metropolitan cognoscenti would 
willingly pay double the customary charge. Laporte, finding that his 
mind was so firmly impressed with this opinion, left the matter to itself, 
to undeceive kim as to its fallacy.” This is certainly not the story which 
first came to the general ear; that being simply, that the Frenchman 
wished to pay the fiddler merely a certain sum for his performances ; 
but that the fiddler demanded the produce of two-thirds of the house ; 
the charges being already raised in the ridiculous manner alluded to ; 
and that on Laporte’s demurring, the signor took the whole upon 
himself. 

There the matter rests, explanation and all. On whose head the 
extortion may lie, we cannot say ; but we are glad that it has been ex- 
posed and punished, let its author be fiddler or farceur. At the same 
time. we wish that no popular displeasure wor be too heavily visited 
upon Paganini. All foreigners suffer themselves to think, that the 
wealth of England implies absurdity and extravagance ; and the enor- 
mous and almost criminal prodigality with which foreign singers and 
dancers have been frequently paid may seem to justify the conception. 
We can have little to say for our good sense when a singer, even though 
that singer were Catalani, could make ten thousand a year among us; 
but there is a limit, and that limit the signor has overpassed. We yet 
have no wish to visit this blunder too heavily on his ignorance of our 
habits. He is a first-rate violinist ; and as he has a right to make the 
due pin from his talent, so the public are willing to reward, and gene- 
rously reward, its display. 

As to his illness, we do not believe a word ; theatrical indispositions 
form a class of diseases perfectly understood among us, and of those 
none are ever mortal. Paganini is probably vexed at having lost his 
object, and at the same time lost his popularity ; but better advice will 
rapidly restore the king of fiddlers to his sas me state of convalescence, 
and we shall have him again enchanting the universe on his single 
string, at the Hanover Square, the Argyle, the King’s Concert, and all 
other rooms and kinds of rooms. The “ Sunday Times” thus announces 
the signor’s arrival— 
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“ Paganini and the othér Ninnies.—The ‘ first fiddler im Europe’ has arrived 
at Dover, with his fiddle under his arm. Intent on attacking John Bull in 
his strong-hold, and determined to rush at once, in medias res, he has very 
modestly refused £100 for one night’s fiddling at Dover! It is really all very 
well to encourage talent, but it becomes absurd to carry patronage to such 
an extent as to bestow it solely on expensive foreigners, whilst home merit is 
lost sight of. We shall have thousands expended on hearing the man apply 
the ‘ hair of the horse to the bowels of the cat,’ by the very persons who, * in 
their places in Parliament,’ are vehemently declaiming against foreign imports, 
national poverty, and home produce. What a world do we live in!” 





The political turbulence of the time is actually beginning to impede 

matters the most remote from politics. It has been remarked, that fewer 
books, for instance, have been published since it began, than within 
any six months of the last twenty years. Yet some occasionally make 
their way: and one of the most striking of the season, is a work, “ On 
the Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy.’’ An admirable volume, in 
every sense of the word, clearing the subject from the greater part ef the 
difficulties which have hitherto made it one of the most deformed features 
of ancient knowledge, completely excluding the indelicate details which 
have so generally stained the history of heathen idolatry, and bringing 
upon the topic a weight of classical reference, acute inquiry and general 
illustration, which places the work immeasurably above all its prede- 
cessors. The author, Mr. Keightly, himself an accomplished scholar, 
and perhaps not inferior to any individual of his time, in his knowledge 
of the whole range of living Continental literature, has availed himself 
largely, but judiciously, of the chief German authorities ; avoiding their 
mysticism, and admirably condensing and combining their facts. The 
book forms a standard work, deserving of being adopted in every school 
and college where classical learning is peculiarly cultivated, and not less 
deserving of a place in the library of every man to whom the recollections 
of the poets, historians or philosophers of antiquity, are valuable. 
_. Another work, but of light and graceful reading, has just appeared :— 
“ Harrison’s Tales of a Physician :’” the second part of a series of nar- 
ratives which have already received from the public the praise of tender- 
ness, humorous simplicity, and powerful nature. Some of the former 
tales reminded us of Goldsmith, and the present volume deserves the 
full popularity of its brother. 

Ridgway, the prince of pamphlet-publishers, has just issued another 
pamphlet on the Reform question. The title is but a mask for the spirit 
of its pages.—* Friendly Advice most respectfully submitted to the Lords, 
on the Reform Bill;”—the author, of course, meaning neither friendly 
advice, nor respectful submission. His tone is haughty menace and bold 
contempt. He warns the Lords “ of their ruin,” if they dare to resist the 
Bill; scoffs at their hope of establishing a ministry, if they should even 
succeed in the “ extravagant conception” of throwing out the present one, 
and commands them to let their scruples be silent in the presence of their 
dangers. We are of another school, and look upon such conduct as the 
true forerunner of ruin, and of that worst of all ruin, which, before it 
breaks down the man, strips him of the consolation of character, crushes 
him by his own convicting hand, and sends him to the political grave, 
less as the victim of adverse fortune, than an atonement to the offended 
laws of honour. But the writer gives the Whig view of the subject, and 
gives it with force and fearsessness. We have seen nothing on his side 
better written. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


—_ 


Summer and Winter Hours, by Henry 
Glassford Bell__These poems have no- 
thing to do with either summer or win- 
ter hours in particular ; but are so styled 
—partly for the sake of a title, and part- 
ly because they are the “ fruits of idle 
hours stolen in those seasons from graver, 
though not more congenial pursuits.” 
They are, in fact, Sceasibntl pieces— 
slender effusions prompted by circum- 
stances—the relaxations of a cultivated 
mind, with a taste for verse-making, and 
indulging it, without putting forth ex- 
travagant pretensions. ‘They are un- 
elaborate morsels, that call for no seve- 
rity, for they challenge no distinction— 
nevertheless several of them are felici- 
tous enough, and prove the possession of 
a power that requires only to be exerted 
to produce more important results. The 
Epistles to and from a pair of Cousins, 

arated fur years, are very agreeable 
trifles, in good taste and discretion. We 
quote a stanza or two from the lady’s 
reply.— 

I wish you would pack your portmanteau, Hal, 

And fling yourself into the mail,— 

It will take little more than a day and a night 

To bring you to Langley Dale. 

’ Tis the sweetest spot in the world, Hal, 
And just for a poet like you ; 

A lovelier scene of hill and grove 
No painter ever drew. 


And I want you to know my husband, Hal, 
For I'm sare you'll be pleased with each other; 
And, besides, we have three rosy children, Hal, 
All amazingly like their mother ;— 
I hear their merry voices now, 
Even now from among the trees,— 
O, Hal! what a fathomless depth of joy 
To a mother in sounds like these! 


At all events, come to see us, Hal, 
Ere the golden months be past, 

For I think you are not so happy, Hal, 
As when we parted last ; 

And if there be song or word of mine, 
That can either soothe or please, 

We'll bury all your cares, dear Hal, 
Deep in oblivion’s seas. 


We'll bury all your cares, dear Hal, 
A thousand fathoms down, 

And we'll send you back a merrier man 
To your friends in the busy town ; 

We'll send you back with a ruddier cheek, 
And a brighter beaming eye, 

And again you will tread with a bounding step, 
Again will your heart beat high. 

The Bridal Night, &c., by Dugald 
Moore, author of ** Scenes from the Flood,” 
§c—The manufacture of verse becomes 
every day more and more facile, and the 
labourers of course multiply in propor- 
tion. There is such a prodigious stock 
of ready-made phrases, images, and cha- 
racters, exclusively poetical in the mar- 


ket, within every body's reach, and at 
every body’s command, that all the 
young masters and misses, as soon as 
they can cluteh a pen, have only te 
stretch out their hands, and fill them 
to’ their hearts’ content. ‘The frolic 
would be perfectly harmless, if they did 
not print—but print they must, or it is 
labour lost with them. It is in vain to 
urge upon them, nobody reads. Grasp- 
ing as 18 the passion of vanity, and espe- 
cially the vanity that prompts to verse. 
scribbling, it is the most accommodating 
of human infirmities—the most flexible 
and elastic—of the India-rubber texture 
—if it cannot command the admiration 
of the universe, it will be tickled with 
the plaudits of a family circle, or a next- 
door neighbour. ‘Though, therefore, out 
of every three persons that can spell, 
one takes to dabbling in poetry; he or 
she generally secures the applause of 
the other two, which is better than no- 
thing, and enough to keep vanity warm. 
These remarks are forced from us, per- 
haps, in a fit of waspish impatience—we 
are but men. Our table groans with 
masses of verse; and discrimination, 
where all have a family likeness, and 
one not better than another, is past all 
mortal power. If we say, then, that 
Mr. re Moore of the Bridal Night, 
is of a dashing and aspiring cast, and 
writes smoothly and flowingly — with 
shows of vivacity and fire—and has By- 
ron by heart, and for ever at his pen’s 


end, we give a fair representation of 


his quailty, and need add no more. For- 
merly, in descriptive scenes, poets culled 
and selected laboriously and fastidiously 
—now, they universally accumulate, 
and, of course, mere piling and packing 
costs very little. — 


Day sets in glory o’er the Ionian sea, 

Night gathers round him like eternity ; 

And all is hush'd, as if the rosy mouth 

Of love breathed o’er hisown delicious south, 


’ *Tis one of those sweet eves, so calm, so elear, 


And living, that you almost think you hear, 

In the warm air, the very wild-flowers grow, 

And the young blood through their greea channels 
flow. 

Joy seems to breathe his songs in every bower, 

As if Death’s foot had never crushed a flower; 

While music floats along the twilight deep, 

As nature saw bright visions in her sleep, 

And, like an infant through a glorious dream, 

Marmared delight from every hill and stream! 

The winds lie wearied with their morning chase, 

Embraced by silence in the halls of space ; 

And as the gorgeous clouds to darkness pass, 

You see the stars, in many a fairy mass, 

Laughing along the desert of the air, 

Apart, or grouped, like happy lovers there ; 

While the warm breeze that slowly warbles hy, 

Wanders away, lile pleasure, witha sigh, 
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This shewy piece is introductory to 
“ 'The Bridal Night,” which is the story 
of a Greek pirate, whose lady-love is in 
the hands of a ‘Turkish emir. The 
emir resolves to marry her, and the 
pirate to tear her from his arms on the 
bridal night. The result is very sad. 
The emir, not pleased with the lady's 
tears, is beforehand with the pirate, 
draws his sabre, and gives the bride ¢ 
stroke that requires no second one—the 
pirate of course has his revenge on the 
emir; but that does not bring the lady 
to life. He carries off ‘the fair form, 


however, and the same night is himself 


wrecked, and both bodies are found the 
next morning on the shore, and half a 
score vultures hovering over them. 


The History of the Church of Chriat, 
by the Rev. John Scott, M.A. Vol. Iil. 
—Mr. Scott is more remarkable for his 
industry than for skill in working up 
his materials ; but the production is re- 
spectable—it is honest and temperate. 
The present volume—concluding the 
Swiss Reformation—is chiefly occupied, 
after tracing the later years of Zwingle 
and Ccolampadius, with Farel and Cal- 
vin, whose biography involves the 
whole story of the Reformation of Ge- 
neva. Zwingle certainly appears in a 
more favourable light than he has usu- 
ally done—and Mr. Scott’s industry and 
zood faith forbid us to believe it is not a 
Siew one. Not only were his talents, and 
his bold and independent spirit equal, or 
even superior to any of his cotempora- 
ries, which all must allow ; but his theo- 
logy, in Mr. Scott’s estimate, is in gene- 
ral sound, and his evangelical piety more 
decisive than is commonly represented. 
He had obviously more temper and a 
clearer head than Luther. It seems to 
have been generally overlooked, that his 
pew se principles were to the 
‘ull as sweeping as those of Calvin; but 
with him, however, they were grounded 
more upon philosophy than theology, 
and had but little influence upon the 
neral style of his instructions. He 
istinctly admits reprobation, as well as 
election. Speaking of the supposition 
of Esau’s dying in infancy, he says, ex- 
pressly, “he could not die, whom Provi- 
dence created to live, and tolive wickedly.” 
Nor is this a casual expression in a ser- 
mon or a letter, but a deliberate declara- 
tion in a sober discussion consecutively 
argued. After this, of course, Mr. Scott 
cannot but express his surprise that Dr. 
Milner—a man supposed never to have 
made an assertion without due authority 
—should say, as he does—** On a careful 
verusal of Zwingle’s voluminous writ- 
ings, I am convinced that certain pecu- 
liar sentiments, afterwards maintained 
by Calvin, concerning the absolute de- 
crees of God, made no part of the theo- 
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logy of the Swiss reformer.” Of course, 
if Dr. Milner’s perusal was a careful, it 
was not a complete one. 

‘The whole odium of these doctrines 
has, by a singular sort of ill-luck, been 
ast upon Calvin, though beyond all 
doubt, before he had ever been heard of 
in public life, Luther, Melancthon, and 
Zwingle, held them in entire perfection. 
‘Lhe fact is, they were the common sen- 
timents of the Catholic Church; and the 
earliest reformers were all brought up 
in the Catholic faith. Augustin never 
lost any of his credit or authority ; nor 
did the Council of Trent think of flinch- 
ing from the confession. 

But Calvin himself was not eternally 
and exclusively, as people seem to ima- 
gine, writing upon these topics. It is 
in his * Institutes” only that he for- 
mally advocates them—a_ performance 
that occupies only a portion of one folio 
volume out of nine. The rest are filled 
with Commentaries and Lectures on the 
Scriptures, and his Correspondence, 

‘The case of Servetus, the Anti-Trini- 
tarian, who was burnt at Geneva, partly 
through the agency of Calvin, Mr. Scott 
has carefully sifted, and stated it with 
perfect fairness. Calvin was very far 
from being so omnipotent at Geneva as 
is o'ten represented —he had power nei- 
ther to condemn nor to rescue Servetus. 
When he first published his obnoxious 
book—-nine years before his miserable 
fate — he was in correspondence with 
Calvin, and on that occasion offered to 
come to Geneva. ‘“ If he comes,” said 
Calvin, “he shall not go away alive, if 
I can help it.” To Geneva, however, 
he finally came—nine years after, and 
not entrapped by Calvin—but Calvin cer- 
tainly gave information to the magis- 
trates of his arrival, and he was instantly 
arrested. Nor can there be any doubt but 
he wished for his execution, though he 
made efforts to have him hanged instead 
of éurnt. Mr. Scott, with some little 
reluctance, confesses this was the state 
of his sentiments; and obviously Cal- 
vin’s own words will bear no other in- 
terpretation. ‘Though undoubtedly a 
stain, it is one upon the age rather than 
upon the man. Luther, Melancthon, 
and Zwingle, would probably have acted 
in the same way under the same eir- 
cumstances. Melancthon expressed his 
wonderment that any body could dis- 
approve. Our own reformers sanctioned 
stnilar enormities often enough. Mr. 
Scott discriminates the man admirably— 


In Calvin we trace not indeed the chivalrous 
heroism of the great Saxon reformer; nor the 
sometimes too adventnrous elevation of the father 
of the Swiss reformation; nor certainly the ge- 
nius and the tenderness of Melancthon; nor the 
meekness of wisdom which peculiarly adorned 
(Ecolampadinus. Bat in some other important 
qualities he excelied them all. Perhaps in learn- 
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ing be was superior to any one of them—in sound 
and correct judgment, formed upon a comprehen- 
sive and dispassionate consideration of all the 
points involved in a great question, I should eer- 
tainly conclude him to have been so. Firm as 
Luther, withont his impetuosity, he avoided all 
the embarrassments which arose from the serupu- 
lous. anxiety of Melancthon. Inferior to none, 
superior to most of them, in sagacity and pene- 
tration, he was more a man of system and order 
in all things, whether relating to doctrine, to dis- 
cipline, or to his compositions as an author, than 
any of theirnumber. ‘The first among them, we 
may pronounce, in sheer intellect, he fell short of 
more than one of them in the powers of imagina- 
and of all of them in warmth of heart. Hence, 
while he commands our veneration, he does not 
equally attract our affection. 


Poems, by Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 
— Would Mr. Landor could be convinced 
he has not found out how to write poetry 
which any body can read. Whatever may 
be his conceptions, he has no flow, no 
ready command of appropriate language, 
and makes up the deficiency — which 
nothing, however, ever could or can sup- 
ply — y an eternal elaboration that 
wraps all he sings in clouds of obscurity, 
as dense and deep as a delphic oracle. 
One half of his luckless lines require 
reading a second or a third time—not in 
admiration, or the better to impress and 
feel their beauties—but simply to take 
their meaning; and, too often, that 
meaning proves to be as old as the hills, 
and either not worth the repetition, or 
far too trite and worn to make the pe- 
rusal bearable. With all Mr. Landor’s 
ardour for poetry, and his untiring de- 
votion from his boyhood, he has never 
shewn any fertility or fervour of imagi- 
nation ; he can observe, and so occasion- 
ally, in details, introduces matters un- 
marked before, but then they are often 
searcely worth remarking, and if they 
be, the effect is for ever blighted by the 

lantry of his taste, which leads him 
or the most part to the grandiloquent ; 
and in his efforts at the simple, sinks 
him into puerility or meanness. No 
modern writer of Mr. Landor’s calibre 
has taken so wrong an estimate of his 
own powers — he aspires beyond his 
executive talents; and in his poetry, is 
always more intent upon the manner 
than the matter, and that manner too 
exclusively partakes of older writers, as 
if that of none of his cotemporaries could 
be worth regarding. But Mr. Landor 
will evidently listen to no admonitions 
—he is a scorner of periodical criticism 
—he will guide the public taste, and of 
eourse is much too magnificent to allow 
the world to know and feel what it likes 


The volume before us—an amount of 
a good ten thousand lines—all he chooses 
to father—contains a whole tragedy, of 
the legitimate dimensions, Count Julian 
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of Spain—scenes er scraps of two other 
dramas—a narrative poem, beginning, 
“JT sing the fates ef Gebir”’—an Ice- 
landic adventure, and sundry morceaux 
of an amatory and elegiae cast -- the 
whole collected and published by him- 
self, expressly to guard against the 
* avarice of venal ecitors and bankrupt 
publishers,” when he is gone. Bless the 
good man. ‘“ It is only the wretchedest 
of poets,” adds he, with the complacency 
of a saint, “ that wish all they ever wrote 
to be remembered —: some of the best 
would be willing to lose the most.” 

Without sketching the subject of Ge- 
bir, we will just cast a glance at a page 
of it, with no insidious selection—it is 
a fair specimen. Gebir gives orders to 
build a new town from the ruins of an 
old one at some distance— 


The Gadite men the royal charge obey. 
Now fragments weighed up from th’ uneven streets 
Leave the ground black beneath.— 


A fact observed by himself, probably 
upon some occasion when the pavement 
was turned up, as is often the case, in 
Piccadilly. 

Again the sun 
Shines into what were porches, 


That is, the old porches were set up 
afresh in the new town. 


And on steps 
Once warm with frequentation—clients, friends, 
All morning, satcheled idlers all mid-day, 
Lying half up and languid though at games. 


We have pondered upon these lines 
some time, and are not sure, after all, 
we grasp the meaning. Apparently— 
heaven forbid ‘we should be peremp- 
tory upon so equivocal a matter—clients 
and friends are what grammarians call 
in apposition with frequentation, and in- 
tended to develope the objects of that 
very expressive abstraction. Will the 
poet then mean—the sun shines, in their 
new position, on steps which once, i. e. 
in their old spree were much fre- 
quented by clients and friends all the 
morning, and with satcheled idlers ail 
the mid-day— and both parties only get- 
ting half way up, fatigued with the great 
elevation of the said steps, and then 
stretching themselves at their length, 
fit for nothing but to play at backgam- 
mon or hazard, and hardly that? Au 
morning—the writer has lived too long 
in mo to know is mere patois. What 
the idlers have got in their satchels we 
have no means of discovering, and must 
appeal to the author. But let us pro- 
ceeed a few lines— 

Some raise the painted pavement, some on wheels 
Draw slow its /aminous dength-— 


This, apparently, means a long piece 
of the painted pavement—probably tes- 
selated. 
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; Some intersperse 
Salt waters through the sordid heaps, and seize 
The flowers and figures starting fresh to view. 
That is—the workmen scrub the dirt 
off the pieces of tesselated pavement, 
and make the flowers and figures visible. 
For this purpose sa/t water is more efli- 
cient than sweet—another proof of Mr. 
Landor’s close observation of facts. 


Others rub hard large masses, and essay 
To polish into white what they misdeem 
The growing green of many trackless years. 


Here we confess we should have been 
quite at a stand, but for a benevolent 
Rote. They were scrubbing verde an- 
tique, which they mistook for Parian, 
stained by vegetation, and long exposure 
to the weather. 


Far off at intervals the axe resounds 
With regular strong stroke, and nearer home 
Dull falls the mallet with longlabour fringed. 


These are nice observations that mark 
the poet. ‘The mallet was an old one, 
or had been much used, was conse- 
uently fringed, or worn to ribbons at 
the edges, and of course did not give the 
sharp sound of a new one. 


Here arches are discovered, there huge beams 
Resist the hatchet, but in fresher air 

Soon drop away, §c. §e. 

The poet’s bcm may Rpm knowledge 
of nature and art too, has no limits; and 
the fearless prodigality with which he 
lavishes it upon the reader, shews a re- 
liance upon the opulence of his resources 
that is quite enviable. 

Mr. Landor has a trick of spelling his 
words after his own fancy—in contempt 
of all custom or analogy. He has des- 
pach for despatch, and rhymes it with 
serateh. This is in Gunlaug, to which, 
by the way, we direct the reader’s at- 
tention. In it the t attempts the 
tamiliar—but, as it often happens when 

ple are unused to the exercise, he 
only plays the fool, and that very clum- 
sily. 

Old Man of the Mountain, §e. Tales 
Srom the German of Tieck. 1 vol —Tieck 
has, we believe, a very high reputation 
among his own countrymen for skill in 
handling diableries and mysteries, or- 
dinary and extraordinary ; but except 
with boys and girls in their teens, and 
a few dreaming persons who never get 
out of them, none, we suspect, are likely 
to be very much charmed with him 
here. If curiosity prompt others to 
look at his performances, contempt must 
soon force them to throw them aside— 
the tales are far too childish in material, 
and too crazy in construction, to afford 
amusement to people who are not half 
as addled as the author, or at least as 
most of the who re in his 
scenes. A German romancer is not con- 
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tent with marking the workings of hu- 
man passions in the encounters of com- 
mon life—in the complications of cir- 
cumstances which realities furnish in 
inexhaustible variety—more marvellous 
by far than mere imagination supplies 
—but he must revive again the worn- 
out extravagances of ages of ignorance, 
or at least of ages of coarse and clouded 
observation, and intermingle them with 
modern precision and refinement—thus 
—— alienation and disgust where 
iis purpose is to interest, and astound, 
and conciliate. When magic and mar- 
vels were subjects of serious belief, they 
stood on a level with facts, and might 
claim, even pre-eminently, description 
and discussion; and so the existing pre- 


Jjudices ofa people, in whatever class of 


that people, are fair subjects still; but, 
unluckily, Tieck represents them in a 
style and manner fitted only for the 
nursery. The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain’s story is a succession of circum- 
stances, scarcely any two of which hang 
together — effects stand without their 
causes, aod actions without their mo- 
tives —and the characteristic of the 
piece is of course obscurity. The old 
man is rich to repletion in mines and 
manufactories; in early life he has ex- 
»erienced troubles, and they have soured 
nim, and, in spite of a kindly tempera- 
ment, have given him a distrust of man- 
kind. He | re himself up, and trusts 
his concerns to agents; and he is of 
course robbed and plundered; but such 
is his general and unaccountable pros- 
perity, that the loss is but a drop from 
a bucket, and he prefers suspecting every 
body in the mass, and nobody in particu- 
lar, to discovering the source of depreda- 
tion. The author of all proves finally to 
be his chief privy counsellor, and the 
detection seems to strike the death-blow 
of the Old Man of the Mountain—whose 
character is a perfect puzzle; and the 
last thing Tieck thinks of is to unriddle 
it himself, or give others a clue. ‘The 
bulk of the tale is occupied with the 
speculations of the old man’s subordi- 
nate agents, and their schemes for dis- 
covering the marauders; and nothing 
can exceed the absurdity of the prating 
about the possible secrets of nature, but 
the detailing of them thus without aim 
or effect. \ 

The “ love-charm” is the murder of 
a child by a lovely young woman and an 
old crone, to fascinate the affections of 
a young gentleman already suflicient- 
ly disposed to admiration. ‘The lover 
sees the whole atrocity through a 
chink ; and the bridal ceremony closes 
with his stabbing the lady, and throwing 
himself out of the window, we believe. 

Pietro is neither more nor less than a 
scholar who, by dint of hard study, gets 
a command over some poor subordinate 
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fend and plays old Geooeberry with 
e dead and the living-—especially with 
a lady who for some time is dead, and 
not dead. Particular scenes in all the 
tales are sketched and even finished 
with spirit, but, generally, the details, 
and the very interlacing of incident, are 
beyond anybody’s following with in- 
terest or patience. 


The Scottish Gail, or Celtic Manners,§c., 
by James Logan, 2 vols., 8vo.—Notwith- 
standing the numerous volumes pub- 
lished of late years relative to the High- 
landers of Scotland, their habits, and 
superstitions, and peculiarities, there 
was still wanting one to embrace the 
whole subject, and communicate at once 
all that had been collected, and lay dis- 
persed in different quarters. Such an 
one Mr. Logan has supplied. His ulti- 
mate purpose was to exhibit the relics of 
Celtic manners, as they are preserved 
among the Highlanders of the present 
day ; and certainly no time was to be 
lost, for they are disappearing ever 
year, and in another half century will 
all probably have vanished without leav- 
ing a rack behind. Mr. Logan, of 
course, though he accumulates all the 
evidence he can muster, may be said to 
take for nted the main question, 
whether the Highlanders, after all, are 
Celts.at all. He has no doubt they are 
the pure descendants of the = i 
Celts, unmixed with Gothic, Irish, or 
Saxon; and the best evidence by which 
he identifies the existing peculiarities, 
which he designates as Gaélic, with those 
of the original Celts, are the poems of 
Ossian, and other traditional poems still 
floating, but fast fading away, in the 

es of individu in remote 
districts. Not but he traces similar pe- 
culiarities, more or less, among the ori- 
ginal Irish, the Welch, and the Ameri- 
cans; but the poems are his best 
authorities, and of course no common 
pains are taken to establish their au- 
thenticity, or rather their antiquity. 

Till after the rebellion of 1745 the 
Highlanders were scarcely known at all, 
and whether they had poetry or prose 
among them, nobody in England thought 
of inquiring, and scarcely any body in— 
cultivated Scotland. ‘The Lowlanders 
and Highlanders had indeed little in 
common; and least of all was it sup- 
posed that Highlanders had any thing 
which could challenge the respect of 
Lowlanders, or vice versa. When Mac- 
ys ut forth his Translation of 

Issian, the literary world was in arms, 
and generally proclaimed the production 
to be an impudent imposture. The 

Coryphceus of learning of his day, 
nson, dem —like a nian of sense, 
if'there had been no other ible me- 
dium of ation—the MSS. Mac- 
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pherson, as full of vanity as an “ egg is 
of meat,” refused to furnish the proofs 
demanded. Either he had no MSS. to 
produce, or, what seems to have been 
the fact, he was desirous the world should 
finally believe the s were hi 
own invention. Meanwhile numbers of 
Scotchmen were every where declaring 
the poems were familiar to them-—they 
had heard them sung over and over 
again in various parts of the Highlands 
—and verily believed them to be pro- 
ductions of ancient date. But it was not 
till the institution of the Highland So- 
ciety that proofs were produced of con- 
siderable antiquity. The oldest MS., in 
existence, of some portion of them, i 
thought to be of the ninth century, and, 
of course, even that may have been 
copied from others. Macpherson seems 
himself to have written down from the 
mouth of rehearsers the whole of what 
he translated ; and Mr. Logan brings 
together the evidence, that “has at dif. 
ferent times been gathered, relative to 
the persons who did rehearse them to 
Macpherson. One man made affidavit 
that his brother recited four days and 
four nights to him! But there can exist 
no doubt, from incidental notices in 
books, that many of these poems were 
habitually sung ages ago, and sung to 
varticular tunes, and thus more securely 
anded down. ‘The case is apparently 
parallel with that of Homer, whose 
poems, according to all tradition, were 
sung in detached pieces, called r - 
dies, and for the production of which, 
when some Athenians collected them in 
the time of Pisistratus, large rewards 
were offered. 

On the general antiquities and relics 
of the Celts the author’s industry has 
brought together a considerable mass of 
information, in a manner creditable alike 
to his industry and his judgment. The 
historical portions might have been use- 
fully compressed, and a little more life 
thrown into the whole; but xeon omnia 
possumus omnes, 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels, §c., 
by Captain Basil Hail, R.N., 3 vols., 
18mo.—Captain Hall is here his own 
hero, and takes especial pains to prove 
himself one from his cradle. He is 
brimful ef self-importance, and. fully 
convinced he is a genius and a jewel ef 
the first water. Now we have no.incli- 
nation whatever to dispute his preten- 
sions—we have no doubt he is avery 
clever person, and he has at all events 
produced a very respectable little book 
—one presenting many points of in- 
terest, and even of utility; but itis not, 
and never can be, agreeable to have a 
conviction of immense superiority to all 
the world driven down one’s throat, in 
this chews the point of the pen. 

d 
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Captain Hall was born on the coast, and 
in a storm—which of course boded his 
destiny must be that of a sailor. He 
was a younger brother, and must have a 
profession. The first thing that rang in 
the boy’s ears was the sea, and the wishes 
thus readily excited were taken for pre- 
dilection—the bent of genius. He grew 
up, naturally, restless and indisposed to 
sedentary study. At school he expos- 
tulated with the master already in the 
tone ofa little man, and a great philoso- 
pher. He was panting for distinction, 
and annoyed at being treated like any 
common boy, and sulked when he had 
better have been at play. ‘ How comes 
it, little fellow,” says the master, very 
unceremoniously, ‘* that you are always 
so gloomy, and that you never play as 
the rest do, but look for ever as if some 
misfortune had befallen you?” “I an- 
swered,” says Captain Hall—the young 
gentleman was about ten years old— 
** that the confinement of the school was 
much too great, and that I could not 
bear being always treated as if I had no 
Feelings or peculiar wishes worthy of sepa- 
rate consideration. 'That it was not the 
number of hours’ confinement I com- 
plained of, but the awkward selection of 
the periods. Let me, Sir, but choose the 
time for study, and I will cheerfully 
work even much longer. At present the 
day is totally cut up and destroyed,” &c. 

Vhatever may be thought of the sen- 
timents, they indicate a temperament 
which identifies the author—it is one 
that has strengthened with his growth, 
and is visible in all his productions. The 
little volumes embrace the details of his 
own career, from his school days through 
his adventures by sea and land, mixed 
up with anecdotes of his comrades and 
officers—with speculations, descriptions, 
and discussions—often amusing, some- 
times humorous, always intelligent, and 
also always dogmatical. Though des- 
tined for young persons, the details are 
not always suited to the tastes or the 
comprehensions of young folks; but of 
course it is not an easy matter for clever 
people, and especially for such as know 
themselves to be prodigiously clever, 
either to condescend, or, in fact, to brin 
themselves down to the level of child- 
hood or ignorance. 

Every thing that is, is good with Cap- 
tain Hall. Where others find room for 
amendment, he always finds a reason for 
matters remaining as they are. He has 
a chapter upon “ Diversities in Disci- 
pline”—* productive often,” he observes, 
** of inconvenience and disaster; but, 
though variety of this kind be apt to 
derange and unhinge, it teaches much 
that is useful, at least to those who are 
on the alert, and wish to improve.” One 
commander grumbles at every thing 
and is always on the look-out for grounc 
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of complaint; another is as vigilant. in 
discovering something to approve. One 
would say to the first-lieutenant, now, 
these ropes are very neatly arranged— 
this mode of stowing is just as I wish to 
see it—how white and clean you are to- 
day, says the smiling captain, &e. I 
wish to Heaven, Sir, cries Capt. Gruffy, 
you would teach these sweepers to clear 
away that bundle of shakings, pointin 
to a bit of rope-yarn not half an ine 
long, left under the truck of a gun, &c, 
No man understood the distinction— 
between the smiling and the grumbling 
system—better than Lord Nelson, who 
acted upon it uniformly — with what 
wonderful success we all know. Some 
one was discussing this question with 
him one day, and pointing out the emi- 
nent success which had attended the 
severity-plan, followed by another great 
officer, Lord St. Vincent. “ Very true,” 
said Lord Nelson, * but in cases where 
he used a hatchet I took a penknife.” 

Captain Hall considers it an unsettled 
matter, whether facts or fictions inter- 
est young people; but we have little 
doubt his facts will prove as agreeable 
to most boys as De Foe’s fictions. 


Destiny ; or the Chieftain’s Daughter, by 
the Author of Marriage and Independence, 
§c. 3 vols, —Welcome again is the author 
of ** Marriage and Independence,” with 
another legitimate novel in her hand— 
one full of character well developed— 
breathing intelligence aroma with 
meaning—natural and spirited in man- 
ner—disciplined in taste, and alternately 
gay and grave, without caricature on the 
one hand, or too much preaching and 
prosing on the other. e have seen 
nothing so acceptable nag pple. The 
story is a fancy-piece wholly—it has 
nothing we mean historical, and nothi 
of established romance, but tells of every- 
day life, and of domestic character, and 
where peculiarities appear, they bear 
marks of individual portraitures—Mrs. 
Macauly and Mr. Mac Dow for instance. 

** Destiny” applies to the chieftain’s 
daughter, and love-adventures consti- 
tute the frame-work of the piece. The 
Highland chief, Glenroy, is rough and 
despotic in manner, and proud of his 
importance. He has one son and one 
daughter, and with them is brought up 
a cousin, Reginald, the heir of another 
chief, gone to India, while his estate is 
at nurse. After his wife’s death, he 
marries an English widow, who has a 
daughter, Florinda, about the same age 
as his own child, the heiress of a coronet 
and of immense wealth. Fora time the 
young people are slvogether, till the 
ady, with whose fastidious habits the 
chief’s do not harmonize, separates and 
takes the young countess with her to 
London. Meanwhile a whimsical old re- 
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lative proposes to Glenroy to betroth his 
datighter to Ronald, the son ofa poor 
cousin, and bequeath his large estate to 
them ; but Glenroy, who has himself been 
lookin eagerly to the succession, refuses. 
Nevertheless, the estate is finally left 
to Ronald, but in trust to strangers 
and lawyers till he is twenty-six. The 
boy goes to sea, is wrecked, believed to 
be dead, and his father takes the estate. 
The boy, however, returns, but finding 
how matters are, and that his re-ap- 
apm will derange every thing, and 
productive of nothing but misery— 
he can have no command over the pro- 
perty himself till of the age fixed by the 
will—he generously resolves to seek his 
own fortunes, till he is old enough to 
secure his arr % the possession of the 
or his life. In his absence, 

Sis calia, Reginald and Edith, grow up 
and are betrothed, to the great delight of 
Glenroy, to be married as soon as Regi- 
nald is of Meanwhile he goes to 
Oxford, and then travels; but unac- 
countably lingers beyond the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage. ‘The chief’s son 
dies suddenly, and nald, on the sum- 
mons, hastens home; but he returns dis- 
trait, cold, constrained, yet still promeninn 
to prosecute the contract with his lovely 
cousin Edith. Suddenly the chiefs wife, 
whom he had not seen for years, comes 
on a visit, professedly of condolence, 
and brings with her the young countess, 
blooming in beauty and brilliant in man- 
ners, ‘The cause of Reginald’s gloom 
is too soon cleared up—he had met with 
the countess abroad, was fascinated by 
her charms, but still desperately resolved 
to fulfil his engagement, unless he could 
force Edith to a voluntary relinquish- 
ment. ‘The real state of his affections is 
accidently discovered to poor Edith, and 
she resolutely reriounces him, though 
brought almost to the ve by the 
shock. In a few years the old chief dies, 
and leaves his daughter penniless, for the 
estate is entailed upon Reginald. She 
becomes dependent on relations, and goes 
to London, where she again comes in 
contact with the insidious Florinda and 
her perfidious lover, now the husband of 
the countess—who are as miserable as 
any two fashionable spendthrifts, of un- 
congenial tempers, can possibly be. But 
in London also she encounters a youth— 
a stranger to every body, but a great 
favourite with some naval commander, 
for his distinguished gallantry in the 
Greek service—who makes a deep im- 
pression upon Edith, and who finally 
proves to be the lon lost Ronald. ‘The 
result is obvious. But the value of the 
novel consists in the full development of 
the characters and nothing but the 


perusal can convey an adequate impres- 
sion. . Yo 
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Wavertey Novels.— The Pirate —The 
scene ofthe Pirate, as every- body knows, 
isin Zetland, and Sir Walter Scott, in his 
preface to the new edition, details the 
occasion on which he made his personal 
acquaintance with the country. In 1814 
he accompanied a party of the commis. 
sioners for the Northern Light-House 
service, in a voyage round the coast of 
Scotland. Among the commissioners the 
sheriff of each maritime county of Scot- 
land holds a place, ex officio, at the 
Board; but though Sir Walter was him- 
self sheriff of Selkirk, that county has 
not, he observes, like the kingdom of 
Bohemia in Corporal Trim’s story, a 
sea-port, nor its magistrate of course a 
seat at the Board of Commissioners. 
Nevertheless, he was invited to accom- 
pany the party on the expedition, which, 
though he had no public business with it, 
he could readily turn to account. He 
was, at the time, desirous of discovering 
some localities that might be useful in 
the “ Lord of the Isles,” on which poem 
he was then engaged, and which was 
published, he adds, soon afterwards 
‘* without any remarkable success.” But 
at the same time, Waverley was work- 
ing its way to popularity, and the author 
already augured the possibility of a 
second effort. He saw much in the wild 
islands of the Orkneys and Zetland that 
might be made good use of, should he 
ever make them the scene of some ficti- 
tious narrative. Sir Walter learnt, it 
seems, the story of Gow the pirate from 
an old sibyl on the spot, whose principal 
subsistance was earned by selling favour- 
able winds to the sailors at Stromness. 
Norna was regarded by the critics of the 
day, as acopy of Meg Merrilies—a little 
to the author's surprise and annoyance ; 
and hestill thinks that there may be traced 
in Norna, the victim of remorse and in- 
sanity, and the dupe of her own im 
ture—her mind too flooded with all the 
wild literature and extravagant super- 
stitions of the North—something dis- 
tinct from the Dunfries-shire gipsy, 
whose pretensions to supernatural powers 
are not beyond those of a Norwood pro- 
phetess. 


The Music of the Church. §c., by the 
Rev. John Antes La Trobe, M. A.—* Next 
to divinity no art is comparableto music,” 
was Luther’s declaration upon some oc- 
casion ounded, apparently, on Satan’s 
invincible and equal antipathy to both 

ood sermons and good tunes. Rowland 

ill, therefore, must have been under 
some illusion when he talked of cheatin 
the devil by taking from him some of his 
best tunes. Whatever may be Mr. La 
Trobe’s motive, he is as zealous as either 
of these divines for the reformation of 
church music, which he finds to be vil- 
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landusly bad, in country churches espe- 
cially. One of the main points of Mr. 
La ‘Trobe’s well-written book is to urge 
upon the élergy the necessity of bestir- 
ring themselves for its amendment. He 
is himself, as may be supposed, a musi- 
cian, and the son also ofa man distinguish- 
ed in the amateur world of music, and of 
course considers the love of music one of 
the first virtues, as the practice of it is 
of the duties of life. With taste or with- 
out—voice or no voice-—every clergy- 
man must hereafter qualify himself suf- 
ficiently at least to shew his superiority 
over a country choir, and take the con- 
trol into his own hands. He proposes 
music shall, henceforth, be as imperative 
for the attainment of a degree in arts as 
mathematics or the classics ; and of course 
every candidate must be tried by the 
standard with which the chapters of ca- 
thedrals actually do try their readers. 
Mr. La Trobe enters minutely and fami- 
liarly into the mode on which tbe exist. 
ing clergy, not thus academically drilled, 
may, by a little dexterous management 
and very slight qualifications, at once set 
about reforming his choir. He must go 
very gently to work—first he will make 
himself acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the evil—then mingle with the 
performers in conversation—talk to them 
of the importance of their office—tell 
them of nobler principles than pride— 
inquire after their tunes—taking care to 
throw in, occasionally, a few pertinent 
remarks, just to shew that he knows 
something of what he is talking about, 
and above all to make them feel that he 
takes an interest in their employment. 
He must then propose an hour’s practice 
every week at the parsonage, where all 
are to come, bad voices, bad instruments, 
&c. Hewill solemnize the meeting with 
a short prayer, and then, having won 
their confidence, take the first step in the 
path of reform. The tunes are the first 
objects of attack, especially the boisterous 
anthems and fugues (as Mr. La ‘Trobe, 
with becoming indignation, says they im- 
pudently term them), which he is to re- 
place with simpler and soberer compo- 
sitions, and advance by degrees to such 
melodies as, though formed upon the 
rich combinations and stern dignity of 
the chorale, yet attract by the fluency 
of their measure, and readily approve 
themselves to the popular taste. This 
successftdly accomplished, he will me- 
ditate a stroke at the instruments. The 
bassvon must be expelled at all hazards, 
and fiddles, flutes, and pipes are all to be 
replaced by a violincello, if practicable, 
of which Mr. La Trobe is with some 
reason doubtful. ‘Then come the singers 
—and a pretty task the reformer is like! y 
to have in curing such evils as—singin 

out of tune, frequently too flat, and with 
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a nasal twang—straining the voice to an 
unnatural pitch, as though it were a cons 
test of physical strength—introducing 
awkward drawls and tasteless ornaments, 
&e. 

None but an enthusiast of course would 
dream of any practical good to be effected 
in this way, by men themselves without 
any taste for the science. The good man 
himself sees the difficulties, and verily 
believes, he says, that had the taming 
and bringing into order a country choir 
been appointed for one of the labours of 
Hercules, he would have been defeated. 
Mr. La Trobe regrets the “ glorious 
days” are gone by when God was 
pleased to appoint 50,000 servants to mi- 
nister to the service of his temple, and 
a large portion of them singers and mu- 
sicians; but he anticipates with a con- 
fiding piety the musical raptures of a 
millenium Sabbath, and finally of a ce- 
lestial one, when he shall join in the 
“ everlasting song,” &c. 

But notwithstanding occasional ab- 
surdities, the volume is written with re- 
markable eloqguence—materiam opus su- 
perabat. "The historical part is full of 
information relative to church music, 
such as cannot anywhere else be so 
readily found. 


Pracitical Treatise on Rail-Roads, &c., 
by Nicholas Wood. Second edition.— 
When Mr. Wood, about six years ago, 
first published his book, rail-ways were, 
as far as regards their application to 
general purposes, quite in their infancy. 
‘They were confined almost exclusively 
to private purposes for the conveyance 
of coals, lead, iron, &c. from the great 
coal, lead, and iron works. ‘The Surrey, 
Stockton, and Darlington were the only 
exceptions, and even the two latter were 
not brought into actual operation. The 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-way has 
since been completed ; and the question 
is settled of their utility, both as to 
speed and cheapness, for conveyance of 


goods and passengers between places of 


considerable intercourse. Mr. Wood’s 
well executed volume—the second edi- 
tion, just published—embraces an histo- 
rical sketch of the different modes of in- 
ternal communication—another, of the 
introduction of rail-roads with their suc- 
cessive improvements— descriptions of 
the form and construction of carriages 
used upon these roads—angles of incli- 
nation best suited for each kind of mo- 
tive power—experiments on the strength 
and deflection of cast and malleable iron 
rails—others on the friction of carriages 
and of ropes—experiments on the effects 
of self-acting planes, fixed steam-engine 
planes, horses, and locomotive steam- 
engines—and finally, a comparative esti- 
mate of the advantages of canals and 
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rail-ways. The whole is accomplished 
in a workman-like manner, and illus- 
trated with competent engravings. 


On the Distribution of Wealth, §c. By 
the Rev. Richard Jones, A.M.—So little 
satisfaction have writers upon Political 
Economy wrought of late years, not- 
withstanding the peremptory tone gene- 
rally assumed by them, that we need 
not wonder new books start up every 
day, to set the very important matters 
they discuss in a clearer light. The 
truth is, undoubtedly, that the subject 
in its full compass is yet comparatively 
little understood, or their conclusions 
would correspond oftener with facts than 
they do. Writers are impatient to ad- 
vance to conclusions beyond the warran- 
ty of their evidence. Content with a 
few facts that stare every body in the 
face, they scarcely think it worth the 
pains to bother about matters that re- 
quire toil and patience to ascertain, 
and thus risk assertions which have no 
other basis than their own addled hypo- 
thesis. ‘They prefer a little authority 
and abundance of conjecture to all that 
the history of the world can furnish. 
Mr. .Jones takes a different course, and 
like a man of common sense, and uncom- 
mon discretion, betakes himself to the 
enlargement of his premises, before he 
ventures upon universal conclusions— 
for unless they be of universal appli- 
cation they are worth nothing. 

The produce of labour must be distri- 
buted, every body allows, in some pro- 
portion or other, ane amongst the 
owners of land, of capital, and of labour 
—or more technically, into rent, profits, 
and wages ; and under these heads Mr, 
Jones proposes to class his collections 
and his conclusions. ‘The volume before 
us—the first portion of his work—is oc- 
cupied solely with the subject of rent ; 
and a large space in it is taken up with 
a survey of the circumstances: under 
which land is held and cultivated in 
every quarter of the globe. Much va- 
luable information is accumulated, not 
elsewhere brought together, within the 
same pages; and the result is, that the 
theories of Ricardo and his school, on 
this topic, have obviously not a leg to 
stand upon. They are wholly conjec- 
tural, and with them may be swept away 
many of the gloomy axioms that, wit 
a certain class, have ruled their thoughts, 
and influenced their actions, to the dete- 
tioration of two-thirds of the population 
of the country. 

Rent, exclaim these philosophers par 
excellence, exists because soils differ in 
quality, and for that reason only. Were 
all soils of equal fertility, there could 
be no rents at all, and rents can only 
inerease through increasing that diffe- 
rence by extra cultivation. But not in 


one-hundredth part of the world is rent 
obtained at all, in the sense of the Eco- 
nomists. Itisin England only it is chiefly. 
so obtained, and here, solely because 
somebody thinks it worth his while to 
pay it. ‘The soil is the landlord's, by 
‘sa itical right, and he will let nobody 

ave the use of it without some return. 
It is then because others want the 
land, that he gets rent; and one man 
gets more than another, sometimes be- 
cause his land is better than others, and 
often from circumstances peculiar to the 
neighbourhood. 

Again, according to the same philoso- 
phers, an increase of rent, so produced, 
must be accompanied by a decrease in 
the productive powers of agriculture, 
and by a proportionate reduction in the 
gains of the productive classes. Of 
course the interests of the landlords is 
thus eternally opposed to those of all 
others. ‘Chey must grow rich at the 
<a of capitalists and labourers ; 
and this is taken as a law of nature, and 
the Economists are perpetually urging 
governments to accelerate the precious 
accomplishment. But this decreasin 
effect —just in proportion as nations mul- 
tiply, and civilize, and economise their 
industry—is a mere assumption; and 
besides it involves a second assumption 
equally groundless, that labour is sup- 
ported exclusively by funds saved from 
income. But is not that portion of in- 
come which is actually spent, spent upon 
labour just as much, or what comes to 
the same thing, upon the productions of 
labour ? 

And then again, as to population, is it 
not mere assumption—confounding all 
common sense — that the more numerous 
a people becomes, the more incapable 
they are of providing for themselves ? 
Certainly, if a given number, no matter 
how small, is to monopolize the soil, 
and rather let lands go waste than allow 
others to occupy them—then all that 
come in addition must starve; but not 
because they cannot provide for them- 
selves, but because political institutions 
preclude them from the chance and the 
means, In short, the whole aim of this 
pseudo-school of eng my is to make 
the world believe that the laws of man 
are universally laws of nature, and of 
course immutable. 

To analyse Mr. Jones’s volume re- 
— more space than we have at our 

isposal ; but we recommend the perusal 
of it heartily, as a book less of specula- 
tion than of fact—as one of sound sense 
and no sophistication. Profits and my 9 
will follow in future volumes, when the 
author, with the largest materials he 
can gather before him, pooper to dis- 
cuss the sources of equitable taxation. 
We have but one—that of property, 
which should also govern the elective 
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suffrage. If property, suffrage, and 
taxation, were commensurate, there 
could be little cause for any class to 
grumble. 


Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks ; 
2 vols. —Compared with the pretensions 
of these volumes, the performance is 
miserable, and fairly entitled to the dis- 
tinction of being the most contemptible, 
in its class, of the season. The princi- 
pe tale is a dull narrative of domestic 

ife, unenlivened by one spark of talent. 
In point of incident it has little interest, 

that little is damped and deadened 
by the hum-drum style in which the de- 
tails are described. There is a plentiful 
lack of essentials. It has neither force 
nor humour—nothing striking in cha- 
racter, nor discriminating in sentiment— 
the level parts of the story have no ani- 
mation, and the dialogue is utterly des- 
titute of point or smartness. Among 
the rest of its negative qualities, it has 
nothing, not a line of it, that shews 
actual acquaintance with the classes 
whose habits it professes to exhibit, be- 
yond the common hashes and minces 
that come warmed up day after day, till 
they are enough to make a cat sick. 
But what are the peculiarities of Wedded 
Life in the Upper Ranks? One of the 
tales tells of the Heir of a Marquisate, 
who, in compliance with the wishes of 
his anxious papa and mamma, married 
a lovely woman, a protegée of their own, 
for whom, with all her charms, he does 
not care a fig. The noble youth had 
past his teens—had been in the world 
and the wars, and in the general pursuit 
of life was already usé; but in very 
early youth, or boyhood rather, he had 
fallen over head and ears in love with a 
lady, who, he believed, chose to marry 
somebody else, and shortly after died— 
by which sad events his whole stock of 
love was exhausted, and the sources for 
ever, apparently, dried up. He became 
cold, dark, gloomy, and indifferent, 
not only to the ladies, but to life, and 
all its enjoyments. 

The lady who has the ill-luck to marry 
this miserable personage, is of course 
neglected, and all but harshly treated ; 
and, lovely and amiable as she is, in im- 
minent danger of loving somebody else 
who might be disposed to reciprocate. 
The devil never sleeps, and an agent of 
mischief is at hand, and, as was ve 
natural, in the person of the noble lord’s 
bosom friend and confidant. 'The lady, 
however, when just at the brink of the 

recipice, steps back, and escapes the 
irretrievable fall ; and in the meanwhile, 
the gloomy marquess, at some foreign 
court, discovers the v lady, whose 
death had withered his affections, in the 
land of the living, and in the capacity of 
a kept mistress—which was in fact the 
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part she had always cae The dis- 
covery sweeps away his sighs and his 
sorrows, and, what is better, replenishes 
the fountains of love, which, without 
loss of time, he pours, full, fresh, and 
overflowing, upon his neglected wife— 
and the pair are as happy as bridal folks 
can be in the * Upper ks.” 

The other tale is simply a sketch— 
superior in execution to the more com- 
plicated tale—of the comfortable position 
of a country gentleman of £10,000 a 
year, who fas married a kept-mistress, 
and is cut by all his respectable neigh- 
bours. But it matters little what are 
the materials a writer chooses to work 
upon, if he understands neither their 
capabilities, nor the use of his tools. 


A Compendious Exposition of the Prin- 
ciple and Practice of Professor Jacotot’s 
System of Education, by Joseph Payne.-— 
Mr. Payne has the merit of making 
known in England M. Jacotot’s System 
of Education, or more correctly, M. 
Jocotot’s Mede of Teaching Languages. 
He is also preparing several books for 
the acquisition of Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, &c. on the same plan. The 
Epitome Sacre Historie is already pub- 
lished, accompanied with a literal trans- 
lation, and prefixed by a sketch of 
M. Jacotot’s principles. We have no 
doubt this same method is admirably 
calculated to accelerate the acquisition 
of language, if of nothing else. Every 
one has now perhaps some notion 
of the plan—it is to commit the contents 
of some one book to memory, repeating 
it incessantly, and analysing every sen- 
tence, phrase, word, and syllable—which, 
once accomplished, will enable the stu- 
dent with little difficulty, to read any 
other book of the same lan The 
labour is all at the beginning, but that 
is, it must be allowed, immense, both 
for pupil and teacher. M. Jacotot and 
his admirers anticipate another advan- 
tage—but an use which we are disposed 
very strongly to deprecate. This same 
method which, impressing the pupil by 
dint of repetition with a multitude of 
ready-made sentences—a living diction- 
ary of phrases, will also supply him with 
the means of expressing his own concep- 
tions and with phrases of the best qua- 
lity too—for of course a well-written 
book wlll be chosen. But what will 
this produce but mere trickery-—a piece 
of patch-work—the revival of a cento- 
taste—communicating the form of ele- 
gance without the spirit of it—and, 
teaching the world, what it already 
does sufficiently, to cloth inanity in 
pompous periods: Behold a printed 
specimen :— 

“ Calypso was inconsolable for the 
departure of Ulysses. In her grief’ she 
found it a misery to be immortal: her 
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grotto echoed no more with songs—her 
attendant nymphs durst not address 
her,” &c. 

Now for the kind of imitation which 
M., Jacotot patronizes:— 

“Caroline was inconsolable for the 
death of her mother. In the height of 
her sorrow, she thought it an unhappi- 
ness to survive her. Her apartment 
echoed no more with the sound of her 
voice, nor with that of her harp—her 
attendants durst not address her for fear 
of inereasing her sadness,” &c. 

Is there any English mother who 
would force this kind of parodying 
upon her children, and think it an ac- 
quisition? Yes, thousands, and proud 
of it too. 


Standard Novels, Vol. 111. Cooper's 
Spy.—Mr. Cooper’s “Spy” is founded 
upon an authenticated fact. During the 
revolutionary war, both parties employed 
spies, for which their common language 
gave great facilities. After the close of 
the war, a member of congress demanded 
remuneration, without disclosing the 
name, for an individual, whom he repre- 
sented as having encountered extraordi- 
nary perils on the hazardous service of 
aspy. The remuneration was granted 
on the faith of the proposer; but refused 
by the individual himself—who had been 
actuated throughout by the most ele- 
vated motives, though in a disreputable 
commission—on the ground that the na- 
tion, exhausted by its long exertions, had 
too much need of its money or other 
»urposes. Mr. Cooper knew nothing of 
the party, but built his fiction on the 
facts detailed before the congress. The 
tale has been carefully revised —much of 
it re-written, and forms one of a series 
of tales better adapted to communicate a 
thorough knowledge of America than all 
the histories and travels, that have ever 
been published of the country. 


Family Library, Vol. X XI. Palgrave’s 
History of England, during the Saxon 
period.— Mr. Palgrave’s history of the 
Saxons is better calculated than any- 
thing we have read, to throw an interest 
over our early annals. His perfect ac- 
quaintance with the details of the period, 
as far as they can be gathered from the 
relics which time has left, gave him a 

t advantage over all competitors in 
this department—his great familiarity 
with the subject enables him to describe 
and discuss with confidence, ease, and 
effect. Fa his recent controversy with 
Mr. Nicolas, he had not very favourably 
impressed us—but he obviously gave 
way to temper; and a man’s intellect, 
ant acquirements, and above all his 
powers of communicating, are not to be 
Judged of by his temper, or, his con- 
duct. 
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Cabingt Cyclopedia, Vol. XV IIL: Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History, : Vol. IL— 
This second yolume conducts Sir James's 
history to the death of Mary. With the 
reign of Henry commences a visible im- 
provement—he writes con amore, as he 
comes upon periods which have en d 
more of his attention. The develop. 
ment of principles, the influence of which 
has extended to our own times, rouses 
all his powers. ‘The new volume is a far 
more favourable specimen of what may 
be anticipated than the first. It is eve 
way an amendment—the very style ts 
easier, though still occasionally obscure 
and stiff, especially when he attempts to 

eneralize and condense into maxims. 

‘he chief value of his performance will 
be found to consist in the close scrutiny 
with which he examines the evidence for 
facts, and the care with which he esti- 
mates characters—exhibiting everywhere 
the well-considered results of a sound 
judgment, guided by a liberal spirit, and 
exempt from prejudice. 


Epitome of English Literature, Vol. 11. 
—The volume contains Paley’s Evidence, 
compressed into something less than one 
half of the original—with a portion of 
Locke's Essay, which is condensed at 
about the same rate. Certainly Locke 
is more susceptible of useful abridgment 
than Paley. A good deal of his book is 
occupied in discussing debateable mat. 
ter, much of which has lost its interest ; 
and nobody will deny but the manner, 
by its lengthiness wearies ; still, for our- 
selves, we | ym the original—because 
we like at all times the writer better than 
the interpreter ; but we believe, never- 
theless, ‘ke will have a better chance 
of being read, if not understood, in the 
present epitomised shape. People will 
not be so likely, henceforth, to have 
Locke in their mouths, and on their 
ens, without knowing anything about 
Fag as before, and so far this will be 
a good. 


The Sunday Library, Vol. 111.—Dr. 
Dibdin, for his third volume, has called 
from the dead some specimens of pulpit 
eloquence, as the phrase is, from Horsley, 
White, and Parr, and of the living, from 
the Bishops of Durham and Bristol( Van 
Mildred and Gray,) and Dr. D’Oyly of 
Lambeth. Parr’s volumes would have 
furnished better sermons than either of 
the two selected by Dr. Dibdin—espe- 
cially among those which were written 
in his maturer days. The editor has 
added, in a note, some extracts from 
Gaudin, which prove him, Gaudin (not 
Dibdin), at least equal to the composition 
of the Icon Basilike—to the authorship of 
which he has undoubtedly the best title, 
‘The Sunday Library will close with the 
sixth volume. 
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Classical Family Library—Theophras- 
tus.—T hese little sketches of characters 
existing in far distant ,» and under 
institutions, the effects of which we can 
with difficulty trace, have yet in them 
miich that depends wholly upon the 
nature of man, and which will, like the 
poor, never depart from the land. An 
attempt has been made by an able artist 
to delineate the expressions of these 
characters in a series of portraits, of 
which, though some must be regarded 
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as very like failures, many are admir- 
able, and worthy the pencil of Cruik- 
shank, Caricature could alone have 
been at all effective. ‘The value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by these illus- 
trations. 


Cabinet Library, Vol. 1V.—The volume 
concludes the annual retrospect of public 
affairs. A very spirited sketch, with too 
much of detail—far too minute and 
lengthy for the occasion. 








FINE ARTS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





Nive numbers of the Views in the 
East have now appeared, and the work 
in its advancement loses nothing of the 
interest and excellence with which it 
commenced. The engravings of the 
eight and ninth parts comprise views of 
the Mosque of Mustapha Khan, Beeja- 
pore; Ruins south side of old Delhi, 
very bright and picturesque; King’s 
Fort, Boorhanpore ; Pagodah, between 
Canton and Whampoa ; Hindoo Temple 
at Chandngoan ; Grass Rope Bridge at 
Teree, Gurwall; which last is one of 
the most curious and beautiful of the 
series. ‘The value of these views is con- 
siderably enhanced by the information 
contained in the historical notes and de- 
scriptions that accompany them. 

he additions made to the National 
Portrait Gallery in the two numbers of 
that work recently published, are far 
from being among the least interesting, 
either as regards the subjects selected, 
or the character of the engravings. 
George the Fourth is at the head of 
them ; then follow John Heaviside, Esq., 
Admiral Duncan, the Duke of Sussex 
(from a picture by Phillips, not remark- 
able for its likeness, and in a dress that 
amounts to a disguise,) Curran (from 
Lawrence’s portrait, cloudy and charac- 
teristic,) and the Marquis Cornwallis. 
Most of these may be classed among the 


best executed and highly finished en- 
gravings that have appeared in this ad- 
mirable collection. ‘The lives contain 
more original and selected information 
than could have been expected in the 
space, although the tone of them seems 
to be somewhat too eulogistic. 

The Landscape Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels continue to hold their 
station among the best publications of 
this class of art ; the new embellishments 
are Solway Lands, Redgauntlet ; Stir- 
ling Castle. Waverley; Warncliffe, 
Ivanhoe; Links of Eymouth, Bride of 
Lammermoor; Home Castle, the Anti- 
quary; Maver Glen, Black Dwarf; and 
Warwick Castle, and Warwick from the 
Kenilworth Road, Kenilworth. Of the 
artists, Copley Fielding, if not more 
successful, has been far more industrious 
than his competitors, having contributed 
several of these designs, many of’ which 
are very beautiful, and all being exe- 
cuted in Finden’s happiest manner. 

We have again to commend, which 
we do most cordially, the taste and beauty 
of the outlines of Painting and Sculpture 
in the English School. The two numbers 
before us contain outlines of some of the 
choicest productions of Reynolds, Ho- 
garth, Gainsborough, Collins, West- 
macott, Bacon, Stanfield, &c. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

By Henry Lawes Long, Esq.: The 
Route of Hannibal from the Tie to 
the Ale 

By Dr. Biber: An Account of the 
Life and Writings of Henry Pestalozzi; 
with copious Extracts from his Works, 
selected chiefly with a view to illustrate 
the practical parts of his Method of In- 
struction. 

By the Rev. E. Bowles: The Life of 
Thomas Kerr, deprived Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Vol. II., including the pe- 
riod. of Fanatical Puritanism, from 1640 
to the death of Cromwell. 


By the Author of the Castillian: Paris 
and London, a Satirical Novel. 

By D. E. Williams: The Naval and 
Military Battles of England during the 
last two Reigns. 

Edited by Miss Jane Porter: Sir 
Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck, and consequent Discovery of cer- 
tain Islands in the Caribean Sea, with a 
Detail of many extraordinary and inter- 
esting Events in his Life, from the year 
1733 to 1749, as written in his own Diary. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq.: ‘The Lite 
and Death of Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, 
in two volumes, ‘with a portrait. 
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By Thaddeus Bulgarin: Ivan Ve- 
jeoghen, or Life in Russia, a Novel. 

y William Beattie, M.D.: Journal 
of a Residence at the Courts of Ger- 
many ; written during a personel attend. 
ance upon their present Majesties, dur- 
ing their visits to that country, in 1822, 
1825, and 1826. 

By Robert Southey, LL.De« Select 
Works of the British Poets, from Chau- 
cer to Johnson. 

By George Lindley. Edited by John 
Lindley: A Guide to the Fruit and 
Kitchen Garden; or an Account of all 
the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables 
cultivated in Great Britain. 

By. W. Turton: A Manual of the 
Land and Fresh-Water Shells hitherto 
discovered in Great Britain. 

By Major Ricketts: A Narrative of 
the Ashantee War, including the parti- 
culars of the Capture and Massacre of 
Sir Charles M‘Carthy, Governor of the 
western coast of Africa, and the subse- 
quent rama A operations of the British 
and Native Allied Forces on that coast, 
from 1822 to 1828. 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the Stuart Dynasty, in- 
cluding the Constitutional and Eccle- 
siastical History cf England, from the 
decease of Elizabeth to the abdication of 
James II. By Robert Vaughan, Au- 
thor of “ The Life and Opinions of 
Wyclitte.” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

he Correspondence of Isaac Basire, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
in the Reigns of Charles I. and II., with 
a Memoir of his Life. By W. N. Dar- 
nell. 8vo. 12s. 

Cabinet Library. Vol. IV. (Annual 
Retrospect of Public Affairs for 1831. 


2vols. VollII.) 5s. . 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Vol. XVIII. (History .of England. 
Vol.IL.) 6s. 


Memoirs of Madame Du Barri, Mis- 
tress of Louis XV. of France, written 
by herself. Vol. 1V. 12mo. 6s. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Historical Gleanings on the Memora- 
ble Field of Naseby. By Henry Lock- 
inge, M.A., late curate of Naseby. 8vo. 
Price 7s. bds. 

Necropolis Glasguensis; with Obser- 
vations on Ancient and Modern Tombs 
and Sepulture. By John Strang. 8vo. 


with plates. 3s. cloth bds. 
Family Library. Vol. XXII. The 
Lives of Scotish Worthies. By P. F. 


Tytler, Esq.—Contents, Alexander III., 
Michael Scott, Sir William Wallace, 
and Robert Bruce. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
By D. E. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1. 12s. 

M.M. New Series.—V ou. XI. No. 66. 


. Last of New Works. 
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Mackenzie’s Life of ‘Thomas Muir, 
the Scotish Reformer, 12mo.. 4s. 

Watson’s Life of the Rev. J. Wesley. 
12mo. 5s. Gd. 

The Life and Times of England's 
Patriot King, William the Fourth. 
Part I. Price 2s. With two engray- 
in 

ife of the Rev. E. Erskine. 12mo, 
7s. Gd. 

Memoirs of Jane Ludson. By the 
Rev. B. Hall Draper. 18mo. 2s. 


EDUCATION. 

Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, comprehending the 
Theory of Curve Surfaces, and of Curves 
of double Curvature. Intended as a 
Sequel to the Analytical Geometry. 
By J. R. Young. 12mo. 7s. 

Wright’s Algebra. Parts I. and IL., 
as published in the Private Tutor, in- 
tended as a Supplement to Wood's Al- 

bra, 8vo. 12s, 

Cambridge Classical Examination Pa- 
pers, a second Series, containing Papers 
on the Greek Testament, Hebrew Scho- 
larship, and Fellowship Examination. 
8vo. 8s. 

Cambridge Problems, from 1821 to 
1830. 8vo. 7s. 


Hebrew Etymology and Syntax. By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 12s, Ditto 
Grammar. 6vo. 17s. 

Spiller’s Exercises on French Pronun- 
viation. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Familiar German Exercises, By M. 
Bernay. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 

Hononymes Frangais. 12mo. 3s. 


The Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy ; intended chiefly for the use 
of Students at the Universities, and the 
higher Classes in Schools. By Thomas 
Keightley, Author of * Fairy Mytho- 
logy.” With twelve plates, ae 
Etchings from the Antique, by W. H. 
Brooke, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 


MEDICAL. 

Outlines of the Ancient History of 
Medicine, being a view of the Pr 
of the Healing Art among the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. 
By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 8vo. 6s. 

Distinction without Separation, in a 
Letter to the President of the Colle 
of Surgeons on the present State of the 
Profession. By. J. H.Green. 2s. 6d. 

Essays and Orations, read and deli- 
vered at the Royal College of Physi- 


cians. By Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 
Bvo. 6s. 6d. : 

Hamilton’s History of Medicine. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Scott’s Art of Preventing the Loss of 
Teeth. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
On the Institution and Abuse of 
Ecclesiastical Property. By the Rev. 
E. Hull. 8vo. 6s, 
48 
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Family Cabinet Library, complete. 
12mo, 30s. Coloured £2. 2s, 

Killarney Legends, arranged as a 
Guide to the Lakes. Edited by T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. 

The English and Jewish Tithe Sys- 
tem compared, in their Origin, their 
Principles, and their moral and social 
Tendencies. By Thomas Stratten. 12mo. 
5s. 

Leigh’s Music of the Eye, or Essays 
on Architecture. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

A Caution to Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. l2mo. 3s, 6d. 

Panorama of Constantinople and its 
Environs. Royal 4to. 20s. Coloured 
£1. 14s. 

. Tate’s Foreign Exchanges. 8vo. 8s. 

Lochley’s New Picture of London, 
18mo. 4s. Coloured 4s. 6d. 

Ornithological Biography, or an Ac- 
count of the Habits of the Birds of the 
United States of America; accompanied 
by Descriptions of the Objects repre- 
sented in the work entitled * The Birds 
of America,’ and interspersed with 
Delineations of American Scenery and 
Manners. By John James Audubon. 
Imperial 8vo. £1. 5. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer 
in the Army of Wolte. By James A. 
Jones, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. £1. 11s. Gd. 
. Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. I. 
andII, (Robinson Crusoe.) 12mo, 5s. 
each, 

Boxobel. By Mrs. Sherwood. 3 vols. 
12mo. £1, 7s. 

The Twelve Nights. By a contribu- 
tor to some of the principal Periodicals. 
Post 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a Country 
Parson’s Daughter. 12mo. is. 

Fitz-Raymond, or the Rambler of the 
Rhine. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Atherton, a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of “ Rank and Talent.” 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 

Tales of a Physician; second Series. 
By W. H. Harrison. 


POETRY. 
Rose’s Orlando Furioso. Vol. VIII. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Enthusiasm, and other Poems. By 
Susanna Strickland. 12mo. 


Family Library. “Dramatic Series. 
VoL IV. (schylus.) 18mo. 5s. 


List of New Works. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 

Reason for the Hope that is in Us, a 
Series of Essays on the Evidence of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion, &c. By 
Robert Ainslie. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons by Sir. Henry Moncrieff. 
Vol. III. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Best’s Sermons on the Amusements of 
the Stage. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Pluralities Indefensible. By Richard 
Newton, D.D. 8vo. 3s, 

The Chief,Concerns of Man. By the 
Rev. M. Bickersteth. 12mo. 5s. 

Irving’s Lectures on the Revelation, 
4vols. 12mo. 22s. 

Bishop Jebb’s Pastoral Instruction. 
12mo. 7s. 
P Sermons by the Rev. J. Slade. 12mo. 

8 


Familiar Introduction to the Chris- 
tian Religion, in a Series of Letters. 
By aSenivr. 12mo. 7s. 

The Young Christian's Sunday Even. 
ing. 12mo. ds. 

The Atonement and Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper considered. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Tyso’s Inquiry after Prophetic Truth. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove’s Missionary Journal. 12mo. 
5s. 
Wynpersse on the Divinity of our 
Lord, with Introduction and Notes. By 
W.L. Alexander. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Alexander on the Canon of Scripture. 


12mo. 6s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Journal of Voyages and Travels. By 
the Rev. D. Pyerman and George Ben- 


net, Esq., deputed by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to visit the various 
Stations in the South Sea Islands, 
China, and India, &c. &c., between 1821 
and 1829; compiled from the original 
Documents by James Montgomery, Esq. 
2vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Select Library. Vol. III. Beingthe 
third volume of Polynesian Researches 
during a Residence of nearly eight Years 
J ag Society and Sandwich. By Wm. 
Ellis. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. IIT. 

Ancient and Modern Egypt. 12mo. 
5s. 
Wright’s Account of Slavery at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 8yvo. 4s. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


List of Patents sealed in April, 1831. 

To William Dixon, Walsall, Stafford, 
brass cock founder, for an improvement 
or improvements on the cock or tap, ap- 
plicable to fluids, liquids, and gases.— 
21st April 6 months. 

To Joshua ‘Taylor Beale, Church- 
lane, Whitechapel, Middlesex, engineer, 
for an improvement in certain apparatus, 
for separating a portion of aqueous va- 

your of alcohol in the process of distil- 
pe and rectifying spirituous liquers.— 
30th April; 6 months. 

_To George Stephenson, Liverpool, 
civil engineer, for an improvement in 
the mode of constructing wheels for rail- 
way carriages.—30th April; 4 months. 

o William Gutteridge, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, civil engineer, for certain 
improvements in apparatus for distilling, 
and other purposes.—18th May; 6 
months. 

To Robert Burton Cooper, Battersea, 
Surrey, Esq. for an improvement or im- 


provements on a cock or tap applicable 
to fluids, liquids, and gases, and for ap- 
plying the said improvement or im- 
rovements to other purposes.—l8th 
ay; 6 months. 


List of Patents which having been granted 
in the month of June, 1817, expire in 
the present month of June, 1831. 


— Charles Wyatt,. London, for his 
method of preventing any disadvantageous 
accumulation of heat in manufacturing 
sugay’. 

— Benjamin Ager Day, Birmingham, 
Sor his improved chimney ornaments. 

—, Gabriel Tigere, London, for his im- 
proved writing paper. 

— John Parnall, St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, for his method of tinning brass, cop- 
per, or zine. 

— Thomas Whittle and Compt Ey- 
ton, Chester, for their improved kiln. 
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WILLIAM HAMPER, ESQ. F.S.A. 
This amiable gentleman and profound 
antiquary terminated his mortal career 
on the 2d instant, at Highgate, near 
Birmingham ; but his name and memory 
will be perpetuated in the annals of 
archeology and topography as long as 
those branches of literature are studied 
and admired. Of his talents, and many 
estimable personal qualities, we can 
speak from personal knowledge; and 
with sincere pleasure, but painful feel- 
ings, we put on record a few facts relat- 
ing to both, ‘The tenor of his private 
life was uniformly kind, courteous, and 
active; his devotion to those literary 
studies connected with the topography 
and antiquities of his own county (War- 
wickshire) was ardent and indefatigable ; 
and his willingness to impart information 
to persons engaged in Waar studies 
was most exemplary. Though much 
engrossed in one of the Birmingham 
manufactories, he contrived to appro- 
on many hours in the week to his 
avourite study—that of investigating 
and transcribing the manuscript archives 
of the kingdom, This pursuit led him 
to examine many public and private li- 
braries, and thereby enabled him to amass 
a large store of materials, illustrative of 
genealogical history, the manners and 
customs of our ancestors, and the arts 
and literature of the olden time. Besides 
numerous letters of distinguished indivi- 
duals of different ages, he had collected 
a series of ancient seals and documents, 


Ser 


of various kinds; and, with a neatness 
and methodical order peculiar to himself, 
had arranged and classed them with the 
most scrupulous attention to dates and 
subjects. In early life, he travelled over 
most parts of England; and was inde. 
fatigable in visiting every object of anti- 
quity and interest that came within a 
reasonable distance of his prescribed 
route. In the punctual 
business, his course as well as time were 
“ene pe and, therefore, all hobby- 

orsical pursuits were necessarily taken 
from the usual hours of rest and meals. 
Herein he set an example worthy of imi- 
tation; and one that might be honour- 
ably and usefully adopted by many of 
the modern * commercial gentlemen,” 
who are rather too much addicted to the 
cigar and wine-glass, ‘The Gentleman's 
Magazine contains numerous scraps of 
antiquarian information, communicated 
by Mr. Hamper during his journeys ; 
and he continued his correspondence 
with our respected and respectable friend 
Sylvanus Urban, almost up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Since he became a member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, he wrote 
several interesting essays for the Archzeo- 
logia, which are distinguished for inge- 
nuity of illustration, and a condensed, 
— style. 

lolding a literary correspondence 
with many of the most distinguished 
characters of the age, his letters are not 
only remarkable for the neat and beauti- 
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ful hand-writing in which they are exe- 
cuted, but for the fund of wit, good hu- 
mour, and information they contain. In 
the prefaces to many topographical and 
archzevlogical publications the name of 
Hamper is recorded with the highest tes- 
timonies of esteem and gratitude. To 
Ormerod’s * Cheshire,” Blakeway’s 
“ Shrewsbury,” Dugdale’s ** Monasti- 
con,” Britton’s * Architectural Antiqui- 
ties,” Cartwright’s * Sussex,” and other 
works, he furnished many valuable com- 
munications. 

At the solicitation of Mr. Harding (of 
the firm of Harding and oe Mr. 
Hamper undertook and completed a very 
interesting memoir of Dugdale, of whom 
Wood, in ** Fasti Oxonienses,” says, 
*“ What Dugdale has done is prodigious ; 
his memory ought to be venerated and 
had in everlasting remembrance.” The 
handsome and large volume which Mr. 
Hamper has devoted to the memory and 
talents of our inestimable monastic anti- 
quary and topographer contains an ac- 
count of his life and writings, copious 
extracts from his diary, and a large series 
of letters to and from many of his con- 
temporaries. As long as this volume re- 
mains a memorial of the talents and in- 
dustry of the person commemorated, it 
will perpetuate the name of Hamper in 
connection with it, and be mutually ho- 
nourabie. 

Believing that a niore detailed memoir 
of the respected and lamented person 
here noticed will be speedily prepared 
for publication by an intimate friend, we 
have been induced to pay this passing 
and brief tribute of respect to his me- 
mory in this place. 

Mr. Hamper was born on the 12th of 
Dec. 1776, and was ———— in the 
55th year of his age. On the 6th of Nov. 
1803, he married Jane, daughter of Wil- 
liam Sharpe, Esq. of Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, who died 6th of June, 
1829, leaving three daughters. He was 
an honorary member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle, and for many 
years an active magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Warwick and Worcester. 

THE EARL OF DARNLEY. 

The Right Hon. John Bligh, Ear! of 

Darnley, Viscount Darnley, of Athboy, 
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Baron Clifton; of Rathmore, in the 
county of Meath, and Lord Clifton, of 
Leighton Bromswold, Hereditary High 
Steward of Gravesend and Milton, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. was descended from 
an ancient family originally seated in 
the counties of Kent, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, but whose chief possessions -have 
long been in Ireland. The English 
Barony of Clifton came into the family 
of Bligh by the marri 
Theodosia, heiress of Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, and Baroness of 
Clifton in her own right, with John 
Bligh, Esq., son of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Bligh, of Rathmore, in the 
county of Meath, whose father had set- 
tled in Ireland during the usurpation. 
This gentleman was, in 1721, created 
Baron Clifton, of Rathmore; in 1722-3, 
Viscount Darnley ; and in 1725, Earl of 
Darnley. 

The late Earl was born on the 30th 
of June, 1767. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford; and he succeeded his father, 
John, third Earl of Darnley, on the 31st 
of July, 1781. His Lordship married 
in September, 1791, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Right Hon. William Brownlow, 
of Largan, in Ireland, by whom he had 
a family of six children. 

Lord Darnley was uniformly a whig. 
In 1788, he supported the Prince on the 
question of the regency; he took part 
with Queen Caroline on the proceedings 
which were instituted against her by 
government ; he was one of the most 
strenuous advocates of Catholic eman- 
cipation ; and his aid, by motion, speech, 
and vote, was always in favour of what 
has become the popular cause. His 
income was large; in its expenditure, 
aye and liberality were blended. 

is Lordship was exceedingly fond of 
music, and he was one of the directors 
of the annual musical concerts. 

Lord Darnley had been ill some weeks 
previously to his decease, but was so far 
recovered as to attend the Rochester 
Meeting on Tuesday the 15th of March. 
On his return he found himself seriously 
indisposed, but declined Medical aid. 
On Wednesday night, he believed him- 
self better; but, on the succeeding 
morning he was found dead in his bed. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Upoy backward lands, much barley remained to be put into the ground in the 
middle of the present month. Potatoe planting has been somewhat forward, and 


the sowing of turnips has commenced: as also sheep-shearing, on the conclusion of 


which we may say, thus endeth the last operation of the spring season, and with 
no slight self-gratulation to many of us, who have thereby got clear of a protracted 
and expensive line of operations. But as a drawback, the most important view is 
not very cheering not only from the lateness of the season, but from the imperfect 
culture of the lands, and the enormous load of weed vegetation, accumulating and 
fustering in their bowels; a profitable stock lying perce for the benefit of years 


and years to come. 


» in 1713, of 
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The month of April, bating a few days, has been sufficiently lauded.. The com- 
mencement of the present month, we fear, balanced the account of profit and Joss 
too heavily on the adverse side. Deluges of rains, with the wind on the unfavour- 
able side of the compass, succeeded - sharp frosts, ice and snow. The. fruit 
trees, laden with the most promising shew of blossom and bud, were the first ‘and 
greatest sufferers. Much of the wall-fruit is irrecoverably cut off, and.in the great 
orchard counties, where upon a farm, the fruit, had the season proved genial, might 
have realized £500 or £600, two or three frosty nights have in prospectu caused a 
defalcation to the amount of two thirds. All the corn and pulse crops and the 
artificial have shared, more or less, in the calamity. ‘The wheat, happily 
the most hardy, as most important, has stood the shock, with least injury; but 
some of the poor, heavy land wheats appear yellow and rough, and that which is 
worse, to look forward, a nidus is provided for the incubation and prolific inerease of 
the blight insect. ‘The wheats, nevertheless, on all good dry lands, are strong and 
luxuriant, and with a genial biooming season will no doubt produce a profitable 
crop. Oats have resisted the steniilletio attack, as most hardy, with the least 
injury. Barley has suffered much, and beans; peas most of all ; and it.is said, there 
is a undone breadth which it will be advantageous to plough up. It is not 
— that the hops, the most sensitive of all our crops, can have escaped ; the 

y has appeared, and the hop market has advanced fifteen to twenty per cent. 
Hops seven or eight years old, are most.in request. A countryman of ours, Mr. 
Adams, the celebrated meteorologist, has noticed the late severity of the weather 
on the 7th current, observing, that “every tree and shrub, more or less, felt the 
extreme severity.”” We join him in opinion that the climate of this country has 
retrograded, in comparison with former days. He commenced his meteorological 
career in 1774; without pretending to any character in that science, we can say, in 
a single instance, we preceded him, having lately looked over a daily attentive 
register of the weather, which we kept in Suffolk, in the year 1768. It was the 
most genial, constant and beautiful spring we ever witnessed. What a strange 
atmospheric contrast ! With a north-east wind during two or three days last past, 
we have enjoyed a mild and genial temperature. 

Never was there less of the various grass seeds left after the season, but that of 
turnips has been plentiful and cheap. Since the late severe frosts, the weather has 
continued dry and mild, considering that the wind, with the exception of a single 
day, has blown from the north-east or east, south-east. A favourable and timely 
turn with genial showers, wouid work miracles of improvement on all the crops. 
The grasses are forward beyond expectation, and there is a fair prospegt of another 
great grass and hay year. Good English oak and other timber has had a slight 
advance, and also bark a somewhat greater, both from its scarcity on account of the 
impossibility of securing it from the state of the weather, and from the tanning trade 
being late open. The Lapland cabbage-tree, which attains the height of four or five 
feet, and the leaves of which are upwards of a foot in length, has been naturalized in 
France as a cattle food. It resists, unaffected, the severest and longest frosts, Such is 
the scarcity of English wheat, that the immense importations, however they occa- 
sionally affect the markets, yet have not the effect of reducing prices below that 
rate which must be deemed high, and which well remunerates the fortunate dry 
land farmer. Barley and oats are in request and advancing in price. As to live 
stock, pigs, notwithstanding the immense import from Ireland, are again some- 
what dearer. This is a kind of stock, into the breeding of which our English 
farmers generally decline entering to any great extent, from an aversion to the 
trouble attendant upon it. The cattle th and fairs, for both lean and store 
stock, have been amply supplied, the stock going off with various success to the 
sellers, but chiefly on account of the advanced season, at reduced prices. Good 
sheep and lambs have suffered little reductions in price, from their searcity ; but 
all the breeders and graziers on dubious lands are under great me ae on 
the score of the rot, the infection of which seems to have yet sutlered no check. 
Good cart horses hold their price, the prime sizes of which, fit for London work, 
have reached the enormous rate of £70 and £80. ‘The best fresh saddle and coach 
horses have suffered no reduction. 

In ScoTLanD, our accounts of the wheat crop are still more unfavourable. A 
greater breadth than before noted has been ploughed up, and re-sown with s xing 
crops; and that which to us is a novel practice, among much of the wheat suffere 
to remain, oats or barley has been sown upon it. Of their spring crops and grasses 
the account is flattering, and their pastures are filled with stores purchased at a 
low price. ‘The Tay is burdened with the number of wey ships laden with corn. 
Their potatoe husbandry has been forward and successful, and in the north, that 
best of all late potatoes, the ved species, from the vast demand for the London 
market; has.been cultivated to such an éxtent as to cause an apprehension that it 
may interfere disadvantageously with the culture of other crops. We have not 
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yet heard-of the effécts in the north, of the late severe atmospheric attacks. 
Amongst individual cultivators in South Wares, a very laudable anxiety for im- 
provement has, during some years, subsisted, grounded on very accurate and solid 
views uf the subject. By them, the inestimable benefit of cleaning and aérating 
the soil; and of placing the field upon a level with the garden, is critically under- 
stood and reduced to ice. Not so with the bulk of Welsh cultivation; which 
vies or out-vies with cngland, in the national ambition, as it would seem, of ren- 
dering their fields hot-beds of useless and destructive vegetation. ‘They have had 
their share of damage to the crops, from the late severe weather, and their early 
potatoe orp have suffered much, and also their late sown wheat. Some curious, 
and we hold very useful cautions have lately been coer? from this quarter, 
on the danger to cattle, of the too common and profuse allowance of marigold and 
potatoes. It is to be lamented that so few soils are calculated for the productions 
of those greatly superior articles, carrots and parsnips, and that generally, the 
arable produce is, comparatively with the two articles above mentioned, so small. 
Wales, like the other parts of the island, is, as they say, glutted with foreign corn ; 
but in probability, neither prematurely, nor overdone. Taxation seems to have 
drained and greatly contributed to exhaust the ppeel of the country, and the 
county rates, highway and poor-rates in certain parishes, are reported higher than 
at any period ae the war. 

From Norfolk and Suffolk, we have the pleasing information that land-draining 
has lately been undertaken to a seaddenglie extent. It has this vast advantage, 
exclusive of its major consequence, no other improvement makes so speedy a re- 
turn. In these great corn counties and in Essex, there is more dibéling of wheat 
than elsewhere. A practice doubtless regular and beautiful to behold, but with the 
——— disadvantage of the intervals being too close, even for a two-inch 
hoe; the consequence is, an utter impossibility of sufficiently cleaning the land. 
Price of hoeing in the present season 5s. to 5. 6d. per acre. 

Smithfield.— Beef, 3s. 6s. to 4s. 8d.— Veal, 4s. to 4s. 10d.—Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 
4s. 10d.—Pork, 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Dairy-Lamb, 5s. te 6s. 2d.—_ Rough fat, 2s. 5d. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 54s. to 80s.—Barley, 28s. to 50s.—Oats, 26s. to 33s.— 
Bread 4lb. London loaf, 10}d—Hay, 56s. to 90s——(Fine Lapland and Rye- 
grass. )—Clover ditto, 90s. to 110s.—Straw, 34s. to 42s. 

Coal Exchange —Coals, in the Pool, 15s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, May 20th, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Sucar.—The sugar market is exceedingly heavy; a reduction of 1s. per cwt. 
has taken place, brown Jamaica being sold at 46s. 6d. and 49s.; the sugars 
about 50s. are lower in proportion than any other description. ‘There is great 
heaviness in the Refined market ; the price of almost every description of ship- 
ping goods is lower; fine grocery pulls have been purchased on caus terms ; 
there is very little doing in Crushed sugars. Mauritius sold Ser ls. per ewt. 
lower, the low brown sugar sold in particular at very reduced prices; good stron 
white Havannah at 34s. ; of Brazil, the brown 17s. 6d. to 19s., middle and goo 
white, 24s. Gd. to 28s. 6d. 

Corrre.—The coffee market continues heavy, but there is no further alteration 
in prices, except in East India, which has been offered at public sale and private 
contract at a small reduction; Sumatra, 29s. to 3ls.; Mocha mostly taken in at 
63s., good old pale Batavia, partly sold 36s. 6d. and 37s. ; the old to good old Su- 
matra is Is. to 2s.; Batavia ls. lower. The British Plantation at former prices. 

Rum, Branpy, Hotitanps.—The Demerara and St. Kitts Rum sold at 2d. per 

lion lower, 3 and 4 over; Is. 9d. to ls. 74d. very good quality, 5 and 6 over; 

ollands Is. 74d. to 1s. 8d. ; the market is rather heavy and the fall of the prices 
confirmed by private contract, a large parcel of proofs and a little over being sold 
at Is. 6d. The demand for Brandy has subsided, but there is no parcels otfered 
at reduced prices ; Geneva is neglected. 

Hemp, Fax, Tattow.—The Tallow market has lately been very steady in 
price, few purchases of any extent being exported. Hemp is rather lower. Flax 
supports the late advance. 


1830 1831 
Stock of Tallow in London... .....seecceseeee 197,754 33,590 
Delivery Weekly. 0.4. cccccessssescesscoeces 1,248 1,857 


Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0, 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 10}d:-—-New Doubloons, £0. 0s. 0d.—New Dollars, £0. 4s. 93d.—Silver in 
Bars (standard), £0, 4s. 113d. 
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12. 2.--Rotterdam, 12, 2.—Antw 


‘oreign Exchange 
12, 2, Hamburgh, 13, 12.—-Paris, 25, 20.—Bordeaux, 25. 53.—Frankfort, 150. 04, 
—Petersburg, 10, 0,—Vienna, 10, 4,—Madrid, 37. 0}.—Cadiz, 37. 04.—Barecelona, 


36. 04.—Seville; 36. 0}.—Gibraltar, 47. 0}.—. 


n, 48. 0.—Genoa, 25. 54.— 


Venice, 46, 0.—Malta, 46. 0.—Naples, 39. 0}.—Palermo, 119. 0.—Lisbon, 46, 0}.— 
Oporto, 46, 0}.—Rio Janeiro, 29. 0.—Bahia, 25. 0.—Dublin, 1. 0}.—Cork, ba. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Com nies, at the Office 
Wo re, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmin ham ( Canat, (} sh.) 2801 
Coventry, 795/.—Ellesmere and Chester, —/.—Grand Junction, 2407—Kennet and 
Avon, 25}/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 395/.--Oxford, —/,—Regent’s, 1641.—T rent and 


Mersey, (} sh.) 630/.—Warwick and Birmingham, 250/.—London 


ocks (Stock 


62/.—West India (Stock), 1242.— East London Water Works, 114.—Gran 


Junction, 4937 —West Middlesex, 68}7.— Alliance British & Forei 
8y/.—Globe, 138/.—Guardian, 253/.—Ho 


pe Life, —/.—Imperial 


m INSURANCE, 
ire, 95/.—Gas- 


Licut Westminster Chartered Company, 54/,— City, 191/.—British, 3 dis — 


Leeds, 195. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from April 23d to May 23d 1831, in the London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


T. Dry, Tottenham-court-road, linen draper. 

J. Peacock, Blackfriars’-road, grocer. 

J.J. Routledge, New Bond-street, haberdasher. 
R, Whitfield, Brixton, American merchant, 

T. S. Crow, Tysoe-street, slater. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


[ This Month 139.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


Allen, W., Arundel-street, cheesemonger. (Os- 
baldeston and Co., London-street. 

Adams, J., Birmingham, victualler. (Chilton and 
Co., Chancery-lane ; Benson, Birmingham, 

Bennet, J., Birmingham, corn-dealer. (Norton 
and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Stubbs, Birmingham. 

Beams, W., St. Martin’s-lane, vellum-binder. 
(Miller, New-inn. 

Barlow, T., Manchester, victualler. (Bower, 
Chancery-lane ; Browne, Manchester. 

Beetles, W., and W. Keen, sen., St. Luke’s, 
builder. (Chambers, Finsbury square. 

Bowker, J., Bolton-le-Meer, victualler, (Tre- 
hern, Corabill. 

Beddome, J., Manchester, drysalter. (Hard and 
Co., Temple; Hadtield and Co., Manchester. 
Burton, C. F., High Holborn, glass-cutter, 

(F yson and Co,, Lothbury. 

Bartlett, J., Trowbridge, grocer. (Berkeley, 
Lincoln’s-inn : Bush, Trowbridge. 

Berthon, B., Kingsland-road-wharf, coal-mer- 
chant. (Smith. Great — oy 

Blackall, J., and Filby Miles Belfield, Lang- 
bourne-chambers, insurance-brokers. (Holt, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Bush, T., Beeston, lace-manufacturer. (Knowles, 
New-inn ; Hurst, Nottingham. 

Browning, H., Cambridge, inn-keeper. (Ri- 
chardson and Co,, Bedford-row; Gunning, 
Cambridge. 

Brombey, W. C., Sculcoates, wharfinger. (Ros- 
4 and Son, Gray’s-inn-place; Haire and Co., 

all. 

Brown, A. J., Hatton-garden, money-serivener. 
(Biggs, Bedford-row. 

Chandler, T., Bristol, coach maker. (Pool and 
Co, Gray’s-inn ; Cornish and Son, Bristol. 

Campain, W., Dover-road, linen-draper. (Far- 
rar, Godliman-street. 

Crossley, J. M., Manchester, upholsterer. 
Bvans and Co., Gray’s-inn; Booth and Co., 

T. 


Coulthard, W., Brocklebank, cattle-dealer. (Har. 
rison, King’s-arms-yard ; Stamper, Wigton. 

Christie, A., Sheffield, engineer. (Tattershall, 
Temple ; Tattershall and Co., Sheffield. 

Cockhill, T., Littletown, dyer. (Strangeways 
~ Co., Barnard’s-inn ; Stead and Co., Hali- 
ax. 

Cock, S. B., Tooley-street. (Hutchinson and Co., 
Crown-court. 

Copping, G., Thurston, cordwainer. (Clarke and 
Co,, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Beckwith and Co., 
Norwich, 

Cullum, G., Judd-street, china-man. (Roberts, 
Milman-street. 

Clothier, J., Wilmot-street, 
(Hurst, Milk-street. 

Crickmore, T., Skinner-street, pewterer. 
berts, Milman-street. 

Debac, P. B. G., Tavyistock-square, builder. 
(Sharp, Gravy’s-inn-road. 

Dove, M., Maidstone, grocer. Dods, Northam- 
berland-street. 

Davies, R., Little Pulteney-street, 
(Young, Devonsbire-street. 

Deane, W. M., Richmond, tea-dealer, (Davison, 
Bread-street. 

Dancan, W., Gainsborough, cooper, (Bell, Bed- 
ford-row ; Cartwright, Bawtry. 

Dowker, H., Laysthorpe and Cawton, smith, 
(Strangeways and Co., Bernard’s-inn; Blan- 
chard and Co., York. 

Eames, W., Knightsbridge, horse-dealer. (Car- 
lon, High-street, 

Finney, J., Liverpool, glazier. (Dean, Palsgrave- 
place ; Kaye, Liverpool. 

Fuller, T. C., Tooley-street, chandler. (Hartley, 
New Bridge-street. 

Finney, J., Cvarlotte-street, merchant. (Taylor 
Furnival’s-inn. 

Fuller, J., Swansea, tailor. (White, Lincoln’s- 
inn; Bevan and Co., Bristol. 

Giles, J. and F., Steward-street, silk-manafac- 
turers. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Greig, A. M., Crewkerne, wine-merchant. (At- 
kins, Nicholas-lane. 

Gwilliam, G., Bristol, soap-boiler. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row ; King, Bristol. 

Garratt, S. and J., Newgate-market, meat-sales- 
men, (Turnley, Lombard-street, 

Graves, W., Sherborn-lane, pepe and Halifax, 
man-milliner. (Orchard, Hatton-garden, 

Harden, W., Clapham, shoe-maker. (Piercy and 
Co., Southwark. 

Hood, J., sen., and J., jun., Burlington-gar- 
dens, tailors. (Stafford, Buckingham-street. 
Hooper, T., Haselyury Bryan, baker. (Capes, 

Gray’s-inn; Burridge, Shaftesbury. 


coal-merchant, 


(Ro- 


broker. 
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Hardy, Si, Wisbech, St, Peter, linen-draper. 
(Heming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn ; Metcalfe and 
Son, Wisbech. 

Hargreaves, B., Manehester, sadler. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row; Law and Co., Man- 
chester. 

Herton, W., Nottingham, grocer. (Tomkin, 
Temple ; Watson, Sheffield. 

Hast, W., Vine-street, merchant. (Hudson, Old 
Jewry. 

Harrison, W., Pickering Marshes, horse-dealer. 
(Hicks and Co,, Gray’s-inn; Walkers, New 
Malton. 

Hopkins, J., St. John-street-road, brush-maker. 
(Lawledge, Newgate-street. 

Hage, H. and J., Newark, printers. (Milne and 
Co., Temple ; Lee, Newark-upon-Trent. 

Hodgson, E., Thrapston, linen-draper. (Hard- 
wick and Co,, Lawrence-lane. 

Hill, J., Maresfield, miller. (Hall and Co., Ser- 
jeant’s-inn. 

Jones, H., New Sarum, waggon-proprietor. (Gib- 
bins, Furnival’s-inn ; Coombs, Sarum, 

Jones, B., Cornhill, hosier, (Tucker, Basinghall- 
street, 

Jackson, G. E., Birmingham, dealer in iron. 
(Adlington aud Co., Bedford-row ; Wills, Bir- 
mingham, 

Johnson, J., and H. Thomas, Leeds, drapers. 
(Dunn, Gray’s-inn ; Wilson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Jackson, J. and W., Strand, stationers, (King, 
Lyon’s-inn. 

Kerby, J., Leicester, andI. R.Kerby, Wood-street, 
hosiers, (Toller, Gray’s-inn; Toller, Man- 
chester. 

King, C., Ipswich, inn-keeper. (Few and Co., 
Henrietta-street ; Pretyman, Ipswich. 

Knibb, J., Worcester, bookseller. (Becke, De- 
vonshire-street ; France,-Worcester. 

King, J., Bath, victualler. (Makinson and Co., 
Temple; Hellings, Bath. 

Lees, J., Manchester, baker. (Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row. 

Luke, J. C., Finsbury-place, shoe-maker. (Kemp- 
ster, Kennington-lane. 

Lyon, T., Plymouth, jeweller. (Alexander, Ca- 
rey-street ; Marshall, Plymouth. 

Lansdown, T. P., Clutton, victualler. (Hender- 
son, Surrey-street ; Goolden, Bristol. 

Leyland, H., Ashton, maltster. (Adlington and 
Co,, Bedford-row ; Massey, Liverpool. 

Lowe, J., Chetwynd Aston, maltster. (Heming 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Stanley, New- 


ort. 
noon S.,and J. Shore, Beér Ferris, refiners. 
(Smith, Basinghall-street; Husband, Devon- 


Lyon, J.W., Macclesfield-street, brewer, (Spyer, 
Broad-street-buildings. 

Lowth, W., Kingston-upon-Hull, dealer in ho- 
siery. (Bell, Bedford-row; Babb, Great 
Grimsby. 

Moyer, J. F., Poland-street, victualler. (Noel, 
Carey-street. 

Morton, M., Birmingham, dealer. (Milne and 
Co., Temple ; Walmsley, Marple. 

Macnin, D, C., Philpot-lane, merchant. (Holt, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Marshall, T., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 
(Knowles, New-inn; Lightfoot and Co., Hull. 
Moore, W. B., Church-street, builder. (Shuter, 

Milbank-street. 

Nimmo, J., Upper Gower-street, bookseller. (Jay, 
Serjeant’s-inn. 

Osborne, J., jun., Epperstone, surgeon. (Flower, 
Mansfield. 

Owen, T., Fore-street, auctioneer. (Bull, Ely- 


lace. 
® Pallmer, C. N., Norbiton House, Surrey, ship- 
owner. (Haddon, Throgmorton-street. 
Parkin, W., sen., and W. Parkin, jan., hard- 
waremen. (Smith, Cateaton-street. 
Pitcher, W., Farringdon-street, brewer. (Berry, 
Furnival's-inn, 
Palfreyman, C., Manchester, calico-printer. 
Milne and Co., Temple; ‘Walker and Co,, 
anchester, 





[June, 


Paxton, J., jun., Ironmonger-lane, ‘linen-draper. 
(Alexander, Clement’s-inn, 

Potter, J., Manchester, and W. Maunde, Lanecas- 
ter, calico-printers. (Hurd and Co., Temple ; 
Hadfield and Co., Manchester. 

Potter, C. and E., and T. Roberts, Manchester 
and Dinting, calico-printers. (Milne and Ca, 
Temple ; Kay and Co., Manchester. 

Platt, R., Cateaton-street, warehouseman. 
(Gates and Co., White-hart-court. 

Potter,W,, Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Mawdesley, Liverpool. 

Risdon, J., Exeter, bookseller. (Brutton, and 
Co., New Broad-street ; Brutton, Exeter. 

Roberts, G., Ansford, inn-keeper. (Burfoot, 
Temple ; Russ, Castle Cary. 

Ricketts, J. B., Leadenhall-street, merchant. 
(Bostock and Co., George-street. 

Robinson, T., St. George’s in the East, tallow- 
chandler (Thompsen, George-street. 

Read, O. K., Kingston-upon-Hull, draper. (Hurd 
and Co,, Temple; Brackenbury, Manchester. 
Rickaby, C., Great Suffolk-street, cheesemonger, 

(Lechmere, Staple-inn. 

Rogers, W., Leamington Priors, victualler. 
(Platt and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Paterson and 
Co,, Leamington Priors. 

Streather, R., Cambridge-heath, builder, (Swain 
and Co., Old Jewry. 

Stone, S., Austin Friars, broker. (James, Buck- 
lersbury. 

Sanders, J., Launceston, tallow-chandler. (Cur- 
tis, New Bridge-street; Pearce, Launceston. 

Shawe, W., Colchester, inn-keeper. (Bignold 
and Co., Bridge-street ; Sarjeant and Co., Col- 
chester. 

Swift, I., Lane End, mercer. (Wilson, Temple ; 
Hyatt and Co., Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

Smith, W., Liverpool, grocer. (Pope, Finsbury- 
square. 

Smalley, J., Nottingham, builder. (Hurd and Cv., 
Temple ; Fernbead and Co., Nottingham. 

Sanderson, F., Castle of York, shoe-maker. 
(Williamson, Gray’s-inn ; Sowerby, Stokersley. 

Shepherd, J., Liverpool, stone-mason. « (Black- 
stock and Co., Temple ; Munder, Liverpool. 

Sansum, J., Southwark, victualler. (Heathcote, 
Coleman-street. 

Sharpe, R., Budge-row, ironmonger, (Hodgson, 
Broad-street-buildings, 

Seagell, J., Beckenham, victualler. (Sheppard 
and Co., Cloak-lane. 

Sansom, P., and T. Rees, Lombard-street, bankers. 
(Lovell, Gray’s-inn, - 

Spencer, F., Leeds, druggist. (Hardwick and 
Co., Lawrenee-lane; Lee, Leeds. 

Simpson, H., Ball-court, tavern-keeper. ‘(Goles, 
oe 

Sendall, J., Heigham, distiller. (Tilbury and 
Co., Falcon-street ; Durrant, Norwich. 

Slater, M. D., Brighton, auctioneer. (Hone, 
Lineoln’s-inn-fields; Osborn, Brighton, 

Topham, B. G., St. Pancras, vietualler. (Chars- 
ley and Co., Mark-lane. 

Tatchill, T.,. Snow-hill, tavern-keeper. (Aston, 
Old Broad-street. 

Tittenson, C. W., Little Love-lane, button-selier. 
(Young, Warwick-square. 

Taylor, R., Bristol, builder. (Poole and Co., 
Gray’s-inn ; Cornish and Son, Bristol. 

Thompson, J., Catterick-bridge, blacksmith, (Wil- 
liamsou, Gray’s-inn ; Maddison, Richmond. 

Turner, M. and W., Reading, hat-manufactarers. 
(Randell, Walbrook, 

Toms, J., Kensington, grocer. (Pownall, Nicho- 
las-lane, 

Underwood, G., Fleet-street, bookseller. (Jay, 
Serjeant’s-inn. 

Vickers, J., Saxilby, victualler, (Butterfield, 
Gray’s-inn ; Quilter, Lineoln. 

Mariette J. N., Lombard-street, shoe-maker. 
« arter and Co., Royal Exchange. 

Whytt, R., Bishopsgate-street, merchant. (Bor- 
radaile and Co., King’s-arms-yard, 

Williams, E., Hatfield-street, jeweller, (Whiteley, 
Token-house-yard. 

Wardall, H.,; jun.,-Old Gravel-lane, colour-man. 
(Bireh and Co,, Great Winehester-street, 
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Whitlock, W ,. Paddington, timber-merebant. 
(Reynolds, Tottenham-court-road. 

Wythes, J., Stourbridge, Worcester, grocer. 
(Hindma Jewin-street. (nals 

Wakeley, W., Langport, jronmonger. ington 
and Co, Bed row ; Broadsmead, Longford. 

Webster, C., juy., Manchester, currier. (Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row; Law and Co,, 
Manchester. 

Westnip, W., Melton, miller. (Heming and Co,, 
Lincoln's-inn-tields ; Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

White, J., Higham, Derby, chandler. (Wragg, 
Southwark-bridge-road. 


Williams, J., Stepney, -victaaller, (Vandereem 
and Co., Bush-lane. 

Wiswoald, L., Gainsborough, gum-maker: (Bell, 
Bedforti-row ; Cartwright, Bawtry, 

Wiswould, L., and Dunean, W., Gainsborough, 
a (Spike, Temple; Wells, Gainsbo- 
rough. 

Wilson, S. and J., and Lilleyman,J., Goldemith- 
street, silk-men. (Jones, King’s-arms-yard. 

Yates, W., Tunstall, inn-keeper. (Smith, Ba- 
singhall-street ; Harding, Burslem. 

Young, T., Lane End,inn-keepet. (Hawkins and 
Co., New Boswell-court; Salt, Rugeiey. 


—————EE 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Clifton, to the Rectories of 
Yemerton, Oxon, and St. Nicholas, Wor- 
cester.—Rev. H. B. Owen, to the Rec- 
tory of Throcking, Herts.—Rev. H. W. 
Neville, to the Rectory of Bergh Aston, 
Norfolk, and Otley, Suffolk —Rev. R. 
Simpson, licensed to the new church 
near Derby.—Rev. A. W. Eyre, to the 
Vicarage of Hornsea-cum-Riston, York. 
—Rev. P. Whittingham, to the Rectory 
of Baddingham, Sutfolk.—Rev. J. Che- 
valier, to the Vicarage of Cransford, 
Suffolk.—Rev. J. Jones, to the Rectory 
of Llaneber, Montgomeryshire.—Rev. 
N. Morgan, to the Vicarage of Aston, 
Warwick.—Rev. J. B. Atkinson, to the 
Rectory of Kingston, Isle of Wight.— 
Rev. J. Harris, to be Chaplain to Lord 
Winterton.—Rev. H. H. Way, to the 
hee of Henbury, Gloucester.— 
Rev. L. Lewellin, to the Prebendal 
Stall and Canonry of Llanarthney, Bre- 
con.—Rev. J. Passand, to the Rectory 





of Shipton-on-Charwell, Oxon.— Rev, 
M. Anderson, to the Rectory of Sher- 
rington, Wilts.—Rev. W. H. Dixon, to 
be Canon Residentiary in York Cathe- 
drak—Rev. J. Jackson, to the Living of 
Tullow, Carlow.—Rev. W. Smith, to 
the Vica of Honingham, with East 
Tuddenham, Norfolk.—Rev. T. Bray- 
shaw, to the Rectory of Addingham, 
York.—Rev. E. Griffin, to the Vicara 

of Wilbarston, and Rectory of Stoke Al- 
bany, Northampton.—Rev. J. Cotting- 
ham, to the perpetual Curacy of Shet- 
wick, Cheshire.—Rev: B. Bailey, Colo- 
nial Chaplain of Ceylon.—Very Rev. 
Dean of Hereford, to the Prebendary 
of Pion Parva.—Rev. J. Clutton, jun., 
to the Prebendary of Norton.—Rev. J. 
Morgan, to the Vicarage of Dilwin.— 
Rev. J. Harwood, to the Vicarage of 
Wirksworth, Derby.— Rev. T. H. Croft, 
to the Prebendary of Stillington, York. 


Ss 
CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


April 28. General illumination took 
place in London, Westminster, South- 
wark, and the vil in their environs, 
in consequence of the dissolution of par- 
liament and the Reform Bill. 

30. City of London elected the four 
popular candidates, Thomson, Waith- 
man, Wood, and Venables, for the new 
parliament, for their adherence to Re- 
form. 

May 12. Sessions began at the Old 
Bailey. 

17. Duchess of Saxe Weimar, sister 
to the queen, arrived in London. 

18. News arrived from the British 
consvl at Lisbon, with the information 
that Miguel had submitted to the dicta- 
tion of the consul, enforced by six Bri- 
tish men-of-war in the mouth of the 
Tagus. 

— Sessions ended at the Old Bai- 
ley, when. 21 prisoners received sen- 
tence of death, 69 of transportation, and 
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upwards of 200 to different periods of 
imprisonment. 

— Recorder made his report to the 
king in council of the prisoners capitally 
convicted at the April Old Bailey ses- 
sions, when two were ordered for execu- 
tion. 


HOME MARRIAGES. , 

Leonard Thompson, ee to Miss 
Mary Wentworth Fitz-William, daugh- 
ter of Lord Milton, and grand-daughter 
of Earl Fitz-William. — 8. Clement, 
Esq., to Louisa, daughter of the late W. 
Paley, Esq., and grand-daughter of the 
late Archdeacon Paley.—J. Kennaway, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir J. Kennaway, 
Bart., to Miss Emily Frances Kings- 
cote.—F. Hawkins, Esq., to Hester, 
third daughter of Baron Vaughan.— 
Le Marchant Thomas, Esq., to Mar- 
garet, fourth daughter of Baron Vaughan. 
—R. King, Esq., to Georgiana Ann, 
daughter of the late Hon, Lieut.-Col. 
G. Carleton, and sister of Lord Dor- 
chester.—G, Hill, Esq., nephew to Sir 
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690 Marriages—Deaths—Provincial Occurrences. 


G. F. Hill, Bart., governor of St. Vin- 
cents, to Miss E. S. Rea.—Rev. W. 
Gibson, to Eliza Maria, third daughter 
of Bishop of Chester.—E. R,, Brough, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir R. Brough, Bart., 
to Ta Elizabeth St. Lawrance, sister 
to the Earl of Howth.—Hon. R. Gros- 
venor, youngest son of Lord Grosvenor, 
to Hon. Charlotte A, Wellesley, daugh- 
ter of Lord Cowley. 


HOME DEATHS. 


Lord and Lady Walsingham, both 
burnt to death at their house in Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square.—The Duchess 
of Wellington.—Earl and Countess of 
Winterton.—J. C. Gough, Esq.—Lady 
Wetherell.—Mrs. Anna Maria Arden, 
93, sister to the late Lord Alvanley.— 
J. Pattison, Esq., 69, late one of the 
Directors of the Fast India Company.— 
Lord Clifford.—Countess Dowager of 
Pembroke, 94.—At Kensington, Dame 
Hannah Evans, relict of Sir D. Evans, 
late Recorder of Bombay.— Brigadier 
General Sir S. Bentham, 76.—Dowager 
Lady Smythe, relict of the late Sir EF. 


[Juneg, 


Smythe, Bart.—W. Hamper, Esq.— 
Viscountess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte, 
69, widow of the immortal Nelson.— 
Sir Joseph York, drowned in Southamp- 
ton river. — Vice-Admiral the Right 
Hon, Sir W. J. Hope.—W. O. Blount, 
Esq., only son of Sir C. B. Blount.— 
Selina, wife of T. Macauley, Esq.—At 
Chesterfield, Dr. J. Stokes, 72, a contri- 
butor to the botanical department of the 
Encyclopzedia Londinensis.— Lieut.-Col. 
W. Douglas, 77, uncle to the Marquess 
of Queensberry.-—Sir Jenison W. Gor- 
don, Bart., 84.—J. Raine, Esq., 68, M P. 
— Harriett, eldest daughter of Sir C, 
Bethell and Hon. Lady Codrington. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Count 
de Montebello, son of the late Duc 
de Montebello, (Marshall Lannes,) to 
Mary Teresa, eldest daughter of T. 
Boddington, Esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Halle, Augustus La Fontaine, 7§ 

the celebrated Romance writer. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 





LINCOLNSHIRE. — The _stupen- 
dous work of the Sutton Work Embank- 
ment is a wonderful public improvement 
—perhaps the greatest that has ever 
been achieved in England: it at once 
places above all risk much life and pro- 


perty, and obviates the danger and in- 
convenience of the renowned Cross Keys 
sand. May 5, the noon-tide ceased its 
flowings: for ever, over an area now in- 
cluding above 15,000 acres of land. The 
cross bank gives also a direct line of 
road from Lynn to Boston, and shortens 
the distance between the two towns by 
more than 15 miles. ‘This immense un- 
dertaking has been effected in a space of 
time unprecedented in the annals of 
embankment ; and the communication 
made, in all preceding ages, had been 
decided against as utterly impossible to 
be attained: such indeed it did appear 
in the commencement, to those whose 
Opinions were required in the parlia- 
mentary proceedings connected with the 
improvements of the Great Bedford 
Level. The bank will be passable for 
coaches about the end of July; it is the 
best communication between Norwich 
and York, Liverpool, and Manchester; 
thus uniting the north and eastern parts 
of the kingdom, and saving in distance 
full 36 miles. 


YORKSHIRE. — The first exhibi- 
tion of the Sheffield Horticultural So- 
ciety took place May 4, and was attended 


by a very numerous and highly respec. 
table teat Exe The show ‘of marhcolae 
and polyanthuses was of the most splen- 
did description, while the collection of 
hyacinths, herbaceous plants, vut flowers, 
&c., was such as afforded general satis- 
faction. The display of stove and green 


house plants and fruits was very exten- 
sive, and afforded a rich treat to the 
lovers of horticulture. Keen’s seedling 
strawberries attracted especial notice, 
perhaps the finest ever seen in this 
country ; one pot contained sixty-three 
ripe strawberries, some of them measur- 
ing near six inches in circumference. 
These were sent by Mr. Paxton, from 
the splendid gardens of his grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. 


DERBYSHIRE.—By the abstract 
of the income and expenditure of this 
county, published by the chairman, the 
sum of £19,863. lls. 3d. was expended 
from Easter Sessions, 1830, to Easter 
Sessions, 1831. — £3,688. 3s. 4d. were 
for bridges ; almost the whole of the re- 
mainder was swallowed up by the gaols 
and other contingencies of the county 
jurisprudence, aad the law. 

May 2. The new road presented to the 
town of Walsall, by the Earl of Brad. 
ford, at a cost of at least two thousand 
pounds, was opened for the first time, 
thus affording to the public a pleasant 
communication through Wednesbu 
and Westbromwich to Birmingham. 
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